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TH IS is ^ atEempE to present to the general reader die life and Tvorks 
of Avicenna, who 1$ beyond doubt the most pjtsvCKadve figure in 
the history of tliought in die Easu It i$ not a defence of him and 
his system, nor a critique of Ids philosophy. During his lifedme he 
u-as delibeTutely scomfol of defenders and critics alike* he could 
not think better of them now that a thousand y^rs have gone by. 
With hb position amply jusdficd, and after that extended period 
when his name hung on the lips of physicians and philosopliers 
from the borders of China to the cloisters of mediae'^-al Paris and 
Oxford, it seems bKi to let him speak for himself. The painted 
friesK only lately discovered behind a coating of plaster at the 
Bodleian, is suJhdent evidence that he is no newcomer to the 
Western world* 

We have felt no temptation to adapt him to modem thought j or 
to graft his conceptions on to tliose that belong dbtinctively to an 
experimental age^ We have wbhed to give die right hbtoriral per- 
specrive, and to show him as die product of the impact of Greek 
thought on Islamic teachings against the background of die Persian 
Renaissance in the tenth century. 

The legitimate quesdon whether tliere is anythir^ of permanent 
value in hb thougiit has been left for die reader to decide* Yet it 
has been emphasized that die problems he was confronted with 
resulted from tlie oonfiicdng disciplines of t^^o separate cultures 
brought fece to face. He b therefore of more than historical interest, 
Hb attitude can be of guidance to those in the East who are meeting 
the challenge of Western civilizauon^ and to those in the West who 
have yei to find a basb on w^hiefa to harmonize sdenttfic with 
spiritual values* 
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There recnams the pteasani cask of expressing ouj dianks to 
Dr S* Pines with whom we have disotisseci Avicerma frequendy^and 
who has read some of the chaptcis of this book, and made valuable 
suggesdom. 

s . M. afnan 
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INTRODUCTION 


V 

MANY fkrtois helped to introduce the remarkable ‘Abbasid Age 
under the aegis of the Caliphs of Baghdad. Their newly-foiuided 
capital had gathered together men from distant countries, and the 
stimulating elan of Islam was everywhere at work. The change 
from the Umayyads of Damascus and thdr tribal loyalties held 
fresh promise for the non-Aiahs who had adopted the new Faith. 
It was a case of religion uniting people and ^ving purpose and 
direction to their lives. 

The Arabs concrihuied a hi^ sense of mission; the Persians 
their culture and satse of history; the Christian Syiiacs their 
Ui^uistic versatility; the Han^Ians thetr Hellenistic heritage and 
the Indians their andent lore. All mixed freely and joined in an 
earnest quest for knowledge- The Persians b^me particularly 
favoured. They had done most to establish the new regime; they 
had much experience to offer In the field of administiadon and 
State finance; and they consequently filled many of the govem- 
ment posts. An unfortunate consequence of this was that racial 
rivalry reappeared. It led to the unhappy Shu^ubiyya movement 
with its emphasis on the superiori ty of the non-Arab races, leading 
to occasional violence and bloodshed. The association, neverthe» 
less, proved eminently fruitful. All branches of art and literature 
flourished as never before or since in the Islamic world. A new 
civilization was bang created, and members of all the nadons 
involved made vital contributions. 

The Caliphs themselves set the pace. Al-Mansur {d. 775) added 
to his liberal outlook a deep love of learning. Harun ai-Hashid 
who reigned after him established the library known as the 
KJio^anat al-Htkma (The Tieasure-bouse of Wisdom) under 
the diiecdon of competent and earnest scholars. Material pros¬ 
perity enabled the people to take an inerting interest in cultural 
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punuits- There an intensive study of the Arabic language 
and grammar, already associated with the two rival schools of 
Kiifa and Basra, The whole corpus of pre-lslamic poetry m- 
cluding some of doubtful authenticity came to be recorded. Rules 
of prosody were laid down and carefully studied; poetry took 
forms hitherto not attempted. Public and private libraries began 
to multiply,' and high prices were paid for manuscripts. 

Two factors were to prove of great importance to the subject 
of our Inquiry. In the held of thought there was the emeigence of 
a rationalistic school of theologians who came to be known as the 
Mu'tazelities and whose views eventually influenced profoundly 
some of the Islamic philosophers. In literature there was the 
gradual development of an as yet hardly existing secular prose 
as distinct from the putely religious, or the mystical or even the 
Mu'caaellte style of writing and terminology. This secular prose 
was to become the model of Arabic philosophical langui^e and 
a chief source of its technical terms. It first appeared in the late 
Umayyad period in Syria and *Iiaq, and was created by Muslims 
of foreign extraction, mostly Persians. At first it was used for 
correspondence concerned with the adminisirarion of the new 
Empire and the organisation of secretarial offices. Its chief 
exponent was *Abd al-I^mld al-Kltib, a school-master who rose 
to high office under the Umayyads.^ With the esiabUshment of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate in 750 (131 a.h.) it developed in the form 
of court-literature and heUes-Uttfes. The Caliphs from the time 
of Umayyad Hish^ realized the necessity of some guide to help 
them to formalize their relations with the various communities 
tliey were now to rule. This they found in the court-literature of 
the erst while Sisanian Empire which although at the time of its 
conquest was hopelessly divided within itself, deeply Impressed 
the Arab conquerors by its outward majesty and efficient system 
of administration. 'It was from them [the Persians] that we took 
the methods of royalty and government, the organization of the 

' Cf. Mi« Pinto: La B^Sotktdi* dtgS Afala... Si^ajUia, XXX, 191S. 

‘ p> 117. 
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chosen and the common classes^ and the suitable policy towards 
the governed.. , Consequently the secretarial iatiis undertook 
the translation of some of these Persian court-bcjofcsj describing 
the duties of the monarcii to his people and the proper procedure 
at court. 

Together with epistolary and court-literature came Beil^-lst£r£s^ 
to be known as ajai. The outstanding writer in this genrej if not 
its actual originator, was Ibn al-Muqa^" (killed in early age). One 
of the creators of Arabic secular prose, be was also perhaps the 
earliest to introduce Aristotelian Logic to the Islamic world*^ This 
author has grown in stature since modem sclsolarship began to 
devote attention to him and recognize the valuable services that 
he rendered to die Arabic language. It has been possible to show 3 
that some of the happiest philosophical terms in Arabic that are 
not of Qur^anic origin, borrowed by the translators and philo¬ 
sophers abke, are first met wicb m his wiidngs and are presumably 
of his coining- Discussing this aspect of Arabic Hierature and the 
advent of secular prose. Professor Gibb remarks that *in the 
second century therefore there were in "Iraq two schcK>ls of 
Arabic letters, entirely distinct from one another, deriving from 
different sources, animated by a different spirit, serving different 
purposes, and almost entirely negative towards each other /4 

It was, however, during the C^Iphate of al-Ma"mun (d* 833), 
which might from the political point of view be considered the 
beginning of that general decline in the fortunes of the Abbasids, 
that learning flourished most- His spedal interest in foreign cul* 
ture and philosophy is commemorated in tlie story that Atistotle 
appeared to him in a dream and spoke words of encouragement 
to him .5 Thus inspired, al-Ma'mun sem groups of scholars 10 
Asia Minor and Cyprus to bring back Greek books^ He wrote to 

' JHu^; a /-—t edit- A, EaM, p. ij. 

* p. Ibn p- 500. 

3 CC S. Afnanj Cmk Termi TA^ir AfaMc tira^ Pcrjiort 

^ Soaai Signtji^/Kx Srui&d ... Ptdtr-Ftm^ p- 

5 p. 143- 
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the Emperor of Byzmdum asking him to send some of those fine 
coUecdons of Greek learning that were sdll stored and treasured 
in his country, and the Emperor after some hesitadon compliefL 
Al“Ma"mun also made the old medical and philDsophlca] s^ool 
of Gundishapur in southern Persia the object of his special care; 
and he lavishly rewarded poets, scholars^ and transiators. 

The general miellectual climate of this rime is typihed by the 
literary and philosophical gatherings in the homes of w^thy 
patrons or learned men, and the heated discusstons that took 
place there^ Very engaging accounts of these have survived in 
the writings of an unappreciated but gifted Im^rateur*^ Men went 
on Jounieys In search of knowledge; linguists hastened to the 
heart of Arabia to learn the pure tongue; geographers went to 
visit the lands conquered by Islam; and Hunain arrived in Syria 
to sTudy Greek and search for books to take back with him. 

The generous support of literary men by the Caliphs set an 
example to the members of certain old and welbkno^n families 
who had attained power and w^lth. The fiarmakids, although 
primarily concerned with government and administration, paid 
thousands of iSrkams to rrtedical men and translators of books. ^ 
The Nowbakht family, less interested in politics, were disrin- 
guished authors themselves, translated books from Persian, and 
supported those who translated from GreekJ Furthermore they 
held regular meerings in their homes at which religious a$ well as 
literary subjects were discussed. One of them 'entertained a group 
of those who translated books on philosophy' ;4 and himself wrote 
a detailed commenmry on the Gemmtitme er of 

Aristotle- The Munajjim (astronomer) family who, as their name 
shows, w'ere interested in astronomy, became perhaps the most 
famous patrons of literature in Baghdad- They also w^ere authors 
themselves, held meetings and, we are told, were enterprising 
enough to help their wealthy friends to start private libraries; 
'thej^ used to provide for a group of translators , , , about five 

" Cf. Tawbidt: 4 p, 145^ 

j pp. 177,1381174. * idi, p. 177. 
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hundred dinars per month for translations; and for their com- 
pany*'^ And Zayyat, the son of an oUve-oil merchant of T^haris- 
tan, who became the vizier to three different Caliphs, did not fail 
in the patronage of literature His ^bounties to the translators and 
copyists was nearly two thousand dinars every months And many 
books were translated m his name/^ There were also sorne Arabs 
equally interested and enthusiastic about the new learnings 

It was in this brilliant at a dine when the age of Arabic 

prose and poetry was approaching its zeruth^ iliat Islamic philo¬ 
sophy began to take shape with a free and vigorous exercise of 
reason. 

« • * 4 

The sources of Islamic philosophy are not to seek, but they 
ate numerous and complex. The main stream comes from classical 
Greece, with a strong current of Muslim reli^ous thought 
associated with the Mutakallemun and the Mu*taze 1 ites. To 
these were added varying measures of Stoic, Neo-Platotiic, 
Gnostic, Manichaean, Hermetic and other ideas proceeding from 
the different schools that flourished in the face Hellenistic age. 
This is not to say that Islamic philosophy is a sterile hybrid denied 
the capacity to produce any characteristic thought of its own. It 
is only to stress the contrast with Greek philosophy as a secular 
disdptine, not much influenced by foreign and conflicting views, 
occupied with the problems of analyas, not synthesis, and 
aridwHising Itself to a people with a common culture and heritage. 

It may well be asked whether there is such a thing as Islamic 
philosophy proper. The term philosophy has admittedly had 
different connotations at various periods of history and in various 
parts of the world. This is as true today as it was many centuries 
ago. Philosophy meant one thing to the pre-Soararics, another 
to Aristotle, and still another to the Stoics and the thinkers of the 
Hellenisiic ^e. It is not surprising dierefore that what actually 
developed in Bi^hdad during the ‘Abl^id Caliphate, differed 

^ * I" A+ Vol, i, j3+ 30^ 
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materially from the classical conception of that subject. But it was 
philosophy inasmuch as it aimctl at the establishment of a system 
carionally conceived, Ip^cally argued, and based on the general 
piindples of the Greek disdphne, even while attempting to har- 
raoniae tr with the fundamentals of religion. In outlook it was 
deeply influenced by Stoic and Neo-PJaionic thought in addidon 
to die thought of classical Greece, And it was in turn to influence, 
far more than is generally conceded, Christian pliilosophy in the 
Middle Ages, It will be noted that almost all the tta^ators of 
Greek works into Arabic were Christians; and there were a few 
who wrote philosophical treatises of their own; nevertheless the 
term Islamic philosophy is justified because although its outstand¬ 
ing figures were often of different countries, they were either 
Muslims by birth or converts from Chrisdanity, Judaism, and 
Zoroastrianism. Furthermore their chief aim was the application 
of reason to reveladon, and the reconciliation of Greek thought 
with the tenets of Islam. None of the Christian thinkers of 
Baghdad grew to the same stature. Not until mediaeval Europe 
and the rise of Scholasticism, do we find a corresponding 
intellectual effort. 

Greek learning reached Baghdad by different routes. The 
teaching of classical philosophy from its source in Athens estab¬ 
lished itself in the museia and academies of Alexandria; and when 
the Arabs conquered Egypt, these insriturions were still flourish¬ 
ing. Farabi does not say why, hut he is quoted to the effect^ that 
'it was transferted from Alexandria to Antioch, and kept there for 
a long period, until there was only one man to tea^ it. Two 
others studied wtth him, one was from Harran [Carrhae] and the 
other from Marw... After a stay in his home town, the first 
went to teach in Baghdad. The second also eventually left Persia 
for the same desdnadon; and Far^I studied Greek philosophy 
under a pupil of the latter by the name of Ibn Hailan. The lAief 
route of Greek learning, however, led through the Christian 

f Cf. ^!eylc^hof: natA S<j^hetaJ. 

* L U^siibra, VoL p. 1J5, 
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commuiuti^ of Syria and northern In opposition to the 
pagan origin of the school-of Alexandria and in unjtadon of it, 
Eustathius, Bishop of Anrioch^ founded a school there not long 
after the Council of Nicea in a*d. 315. The language of the 
Church was Greek and religious probletns were debated in that 
language wdth the support of classical learning and philosophy^ 
thus making it a Hellenizing insriturion** And soon after^ Bishop 
Jacob founded a school at Nisibis* It was headed by St Ephraim, 
a noted poet and theologian tn Syriac* Because of political tincer- 
taiudes, it was later transferred to Edessa, capital of Osrohene, 
and since the second century centre of Christianity in Iratj.^ The 
instiEurion became known as the school of the Persians, perhaps 
because the students and teachers were mostly from that country* 

The schism which broke up the Eastern Church into Orthodox 
or State Church, Jacobite or Monophysite, and Nestorian, had 
important literary consequences for the Aramean world. Although 
Syriac translators from the Greek had been active even before the 
schism, die Nestorians, to break away from the other two 
Churches, helped the development of the Syriac language by the 
translation of many important works, including those of Anstode, 
Hippocrates and Galen, as well as writing by the Christian 
Fadters, thereby srimularirig if not actually origioaung that move¬ 
ment, until it was superseded by the more ririle and resourceM 
Arabic. Their centres were at Nisibis, Edessa Seleucia on Tigris 
and Gundishapur, not to mention minor places; w^hile those of 
the Monophysites were Alexandria, Andoch and Amida* It was 
from these towns and from their oonvents diat some Syriacs 
moved to Baghdad to teach and to translate Greek classical learn¬ 
ing into their mother-tongue and into Arabic* To them must be 
added a few notable translators from the Sabean community of 
Harr^ w'ho rendered ^'aluable services pamcuiarly in the trans¬ 
lation of Greek mathemadcal texts into Arabic. 

= Cf. MaEitr: Hlnoin dT^/^jWrf*; BaxImiJwbba "Arbaya: Cctww 

dt la dit 

* Cf* Hayea; L'Eiok 
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There was still another route to which some reference has 
already been made above. Although one scholar has entertained 
doubts, it is hardly disputable that Ibn a]-Muqafia^ did translate 
some parts of Aristotle's Orgction from the Persian (presumably 
in its Pahlawi form). And Ibn al'-Qtfd calls him 'the first person 
in the Islamic nation to occupy himself with the translation of the 
Logic books for Ahii Ja'far i-Man$ur . ♦ then proceeds to 
specify and enumerate them. It has not yet been estabhshed 
whether the two manuscripts so far traced, and purporting to be 
an abstiaa of some of the books of the Arlstoteiian Organon, are 
by him or his son.* Various sources have testified to the acquain¬ 
tance of some of the Sasanian kings of Persia and particularly 
Chosroes I C531-578) with the works of Plato and Aristotle;! the 
Syriac version of the ueatisei which Paulos Persa wrote for him 
on the logic of the Stagirite, as well as a Latin rendering of 
ChosTOes' discussions '^ith Prisctanus, the Greek philosopher 
who had sought refuge at his court, have remained,5 

Yet another route by which Greek learning reached Baghdad 
and the Islamic world was by way of the medico-philosophical 
school of Gundishapiir in southern Persia. This institution had 
very much declined by the time of the early 'Abbasid Caliphs; 
but the names of the many physicians who left it to settle in the 
capital of the new Empire, and who attained considerable wealth 
and renown, have been recorded. 

If these were the routes, the Kit^ al~F\hris{ composed in 987 
gives^ us valuable mformaiion about the extent to which Greek 
learning s^tis rendered into Arabic. Source^book for almost all 
our knowledge of die works written and transbted in Baghdad, 
whether from Syriac, Greek, Persian or Indian, it shows chat 
Greek scientific, medical and philosophical writings were far more 

* T'lSrEkk p. UQ. 

^ The Mashh^ copy h in the miiM of hioudf; the Sdmt copy in ihai gf 
his soQ. 

t Cf. Agathias: PatroiogtQ Vol, 88, CoL 1^89^ 

* Land^ Aneedot^ Sjriawrutn^ VoL 

^ £dii. Stppfimmtipn Arinoi^^mj Vol. p, i- 
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appreciated and studied than the purely literaiyj such as poetry 
and tragedy^ 

The currents of orthodox and Mu^tazelite religious thought are 
explained by the fact that the Fala^ifi^ were true Muslims even 
chough unable to subscribe to all the dc^mas expounded by the 
theologians of the time; and themselves had r^dved a thorough 
training in the tenets of their Faith. Furthermore tlidr hinda- 
mental problem—sometimes called tbe ^holastic problem—was 
the reconciliation of religion and philosophy* It was therefore only 
natural and necessary for them to devote equal attention to the 
often conflicting principles of the rw=^o disciplines. The signifkance 
of the term knldm^ as denoting theologic^ speculation^ may be 
disputed; and the name Mu'tazib for those who professed *a state 
intermediate between two states'^ may not be quite clearj but 
their reli^ous views became the official theology of the' Ahbisids 
for a hundred years, and had considerable influence on the climate 
of thought at the time. The Caliph aUMa'mun infuriared ortho¬ 
doxy by publicly joining them* Although these were intellectually 
inclined, and attempted to explain all things rationally, tliey were 
neither philosophers, nor free-thinkers, nor always very liberal; 
they were good theolc^ans. Nevenheless their influence proved 
profound and widespread. 

As regards Stoic, Neo-PIatonic and other currents in Islamic 
philosophy, it should not be supp^osed that it is always easy to 
detect them* The Fihrisi attests to the fact that such w'orks 
were translated into Arabic, and that justifies the supposition in 
doubtfijl cases that these influences were in feet operative* Very 
often there is no direct link between the two, yet the traces seem 
undeniable. 

* ■ • * 

With Hunaln (loanitus) as the central and dominating figure ,5 

* Ir ^pLic& m ihiyst who followed dte GmIc di^pllrte as di^Einct from tlic 
reli^k>m. 

* CX NidKiio: VoL Vll, pp. 429 fT* * Cf, mriit, p. 
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the piofessional nanslaiors, most of whom were ChrUttans, fall 
into three groups. There was first the prc-Hunain school; second, 
the school of Hunain, his relatives and pupils; and third the post- 
Idunain school. The nature of their activities may be deduced 
from a valuable report by Hunain on the translaiion of the works 
of Galen.>^ In this we find that there had been cases of; 
translations from Greek into Syriac; 
translations from Greek into Arabic; 
translations from Syriac into Arabic; 
translations from Arabic into Syriac; 
separate translations of the same work by different persons; 
separate translations of the same work by the same person; 
revision of previous translations by their authors or by otheis; 
translations by one person into both Syriac and Arabic of the 
same or different works; 

translations by different persons of different parts of the same 
work; 

some translations remaining incomplete due to the absence of 
the necessary texts. 

He further informs us that in Alexandria there were daily 
meetings at which a specific book of Galen was carefully studied 
and discussed. And that in Baghdad the Christians were in the 
Iiabit of copying that practice, and meeting every day in their 
school whidi bore the Syriac name of Eskol, an adaptatimi of the 
Greek tekoU. 

Another document- establishes the fact that they had for aid 
suitable compilations in the form of hisirumfnts de travml-^ among 
them were lexicons called by the Persian name of Chxikar Nam 
which, as the title implies, gave ecpivalents in the four languages 
more often employed in their work, viz. Greek, Syriac, Arabic 
and Persian, And it may be assumed that at least some of the 
translators were proficient in all four. They also had glossaries 

’ Cfi Bwgstiasser! Hmt^n , . . C&er Jit i^FfiKht Und atalitiKtn Galen-^Jlier-‘ 
1 Bcribii: ArfdA edti, MtycrIiDf* 
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for special books ‘covering strange words and the explsnadon of 
the difficult among them/ 

The list of their tramlations is enumerated in three Arabic 
source-^books' of great value^ And their orefiil coUadon of dif¬ 
ferent copies of the text, their faithfulness to the originalj and 
their painstaking effort to find suitable equivalents have won the 
admiration of modem scholars. - In some cases they could be used 
to correct present-day Greek texts the originals of which reached 
the Wffit by way of Constantinople. But they blundered dko^ and 
lamentably sometimes* In the translation of Aristotle^s Poetics^ 
tragedy was thought lo be panegjxic poetry, and comedy was 
understood as invective^ wth the result that none of the Islamic 
commentators, even centuries afterwards, ever realized that 
tragedy and comedy are acted on a stage. They considered them 
parts of logic and studied them together with rhetoric* The actori 
was in one rendering translated "the hypocrite' and 

in another 'the taker of faces/ And Avicenna speaks m despair of 
"this thing they call the taking of faces." 

TTie literary value of the Arabic versions varies. The cultural 
background of the translators could be Greek, Syriac, Arabic or 
Persian, and they could be more influenced by one of these lan¬ 
guages than by the other. There were those who knew no Greet 
at all and translated only from Syriac. The Arabic style of Hunain 
was accepted mth some reluctance, while that of Quwairi was 
declared dreadfully complicated and unnecessarily involved* The 
same applies to terminology which of course more important 
because of its adoption by their successors. In the Paris manuscript 
of the Arabic translation of the Orgimm there are three different 
renderings of the St^pAistksi and a comparative study of their 
terms has produced some very interesting results,^ 

* AJ-Nsdim: cdii. Fluegd, ^ vqU, 

Ibn d’Qifii: T^rikA al-Hukama^ editi Uppert. 

tbn Abl edit, MuUeri i voli, 

* Cf, H- Walse?": Tht AraSie Tranjiasiw of Afiitotlij Owu, t^S5' 

^ Cf. C. Haddad* O.P.: TAh*a la 1953- 
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Among the pre-l^unain group we have the case of Us^di, 
about whom very little is known except that he was a contem- 
poiary and associate of Kindi. His version of a large pan of the 
Mttaphyska of Aristotle has survived in a commentary of 
Averroa.’ Arabic soucces speak of him as a mediocre translator; 
and yet historically his v.’ork is worthy of note because his terms 
snmetimes differ from those of the Hunain school winch were 
later adopted by the Fai^Ja. We find these in the writings of his 
friend Kindi, and curiously enough in die history of Ya'tjubl, He 
may well have been the originator of some of the neolc^ms tliat 
shocked Arab purists and delighted the followers of the new 
school of writing. The terms aimya and kuwiyyaj' we believe, 
were coined by him. 

Of all the translators none atndned greater renown and had 
more works to hk credit than Hunain (d. S73). He had the good 
fortune to have a gifted son who not otdy shared his interests but 
surpassed him in ability; and another close relative and numerous 
pupils all devoted to the task of tramlaiing Greek and Syriac 
books. Bur he had the ill-fortune to incur the displeasuie of his 
Church, and was eventuallyexcommunicaxed and forced to choose 
suidde. In him are united all the four traditions already referred 
to. .Arab sources claim that he was the most profident of his time 
in Greek, Syriac and Persian; and had a command of these lan¬ 
guages that none of the other translators could equaL He con¬ 
stantly endeavoured to improve his Arabic, which was not 
particularly strong. His sod came to write much better and was 
more appredated by the Arabs. The terminology of Hunain’s 
renderings, and that of his son and pupils, is very impoFtant. 
Though sometimes different from that of his predecessors, it was 
adopted by almost all the Fal^ifa who help^ to establish it as 
the technical language of philosophy. After Kindi, who was still 
attached to the earlier school, the terms of Hunahi are invariably 
employed by those writing in Arabic. And today, after the lapse 

* AvtfTOfe: 'Tafilr ma iaV edit- 
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of centuries, they still constitute the basis of all books on logic, 
metaphysics, and even psychology. In spite of the fact that there 
is very little originality in them, and that it may be doubted 
whether he himself coined a single new teritL, they are universally 
accepted^ It is othenvise in the case of medical works* There he 
was often obliged to use Syriac and Persiari terms for lack of an 
Arabic equivalent- 

On the whole, early versions abound in transcriptions from 
Greek* Whenever the translator is in a difficulty and cannot find 
an Arabic word suitable to the content of the treatise, he gives the 
original Greek term* Among later translators we find the transcrip* 
don side by side uith a tentative translation whenever the writer is 
in doubt. And lastly come those who give a definite Arabic equiva¬ 
lent of dieir owTi, or a term borrowed from some literary author, 
for every Greek expression. Very often Syriac is made use of in 
an Arabized form. Even among these there is very little linguistic 
boldness, and hardly any coining; and when not using a Qur anic 
or classica] term, they show a decided inclination to benefit from 
the wridngs of some celebrated stylist- This is why so many of 
the words found in the Kalina mr of Ibn d-Mucjaffa^ are 

mer with in the translation of Greek philosophical writing- None 
of the translators was a pure Arab sure of his language and with 
the courage to coin new expressions. The Arabs themselves were 
not interested in Itngulstie innovations and frequently showed 
marked disapproval of neologisms. Among some of the 
and especially with Fax^T, we find t^^o alternative renderings of 
the same Greek term used together as synonyms; for the simple 
reason that the author not knowing Greek could not make 
the proper choice, and preferred to give both terms. It may 
also be noted that there is a alight difference in style and 
terminology between books translated directly from Greek 
and those translated first into Synac- The txansbrion of 
mathematical works, associated wi^ the people of Hanan, 
among whom was the highly compeicni Thabit ibn Quira, 
needed a different lerminology; but they succeeded m over- 
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coming this difEcultyf and were notably successful in iheix 
choice of terms. 

• « « * 

The field of Islamic philosophy is dorrunated by three figures : 
Kindi, an Arab; Farabi, a Turk, and Avicenna, a Peraan, The 
FatSsifa stand in sharp contrast to religions thinkers such as 
Ghazali and Ibn Taimiya, to philosophers of history as Ibn 
Khaldun, and to those who were primarily commentators like 
Averroes and his AndalusUn school. 

Of the works of Kindi, a pure Amb of princely lineage, bom 
in Ki'ifa (middle of the ninth century a.d.) where hjs father was 
governor, educated in Ba$ra and Baghdad, and a member of the 
Mu‘cazelites, regrettably little has survived. The source-books^ 
quote over two hundr^ tides but w-hat remains bib two small 
volumes,® A man of means associating ^th Oliphs and Amirs, 
he was in close touch with the early translators and may w'el! 
have supported some of them. ‘He was famous in the blamic 
nation for his profound knowledge of the Greek, Persian and 
Indian arts of wisdom, and he was an expert astronomer.'3 He 
became known as *the philosopher of the Arabs,' but it is not 
certain that he had many pupils or formed a school of his own. 

From the list of his works it may be inferred that he was most 
interested in the natural sciences though he also left treatises on 
Logic and Metaphysics. Like Plato he was devoted to mathe¬ 
matics and wrote a book entitled Jn that PhUosophy csnmt he 
Attained except iy wt^ of Matkematks^ 

Some early Arabic sources have stressed that Kindi was the 
first to introduce Aristotelian thought into the Islamic system. 
Whether that can be taken as a fact or not, there is no doubt that 
in the field of secubr thought as distinct from religious specula¬ 
tion, he b the first of the Faldsifk to be deeply infiuenoed 

• pp. lis ff ‘5 Qih», pp* 3SS ff.i L A, Uiaihi'a, Vol. t, pp. 306 ff. 
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by the Stagirite, and Is the author of a treatise still extant On tht 
Number of the Jl^orks of Arisiotle and those Necessaty to the 
Study of Phiiosopf^,^ There is no reason to believe that, as lias 
often been asserted, Kindi ttanslaied Greek works into Arabic, 
Admittedly his terminology differs sometimes from that of the 
Faldsifa who followed him, but that is only because he was using 
the versions of Us^th to whom reference has alieady been made, 
whereas his suocessoi^ used the versions of Hunain and his 
school The new terms*^ rhougivt lo have been coined by him 
are acmatly those chosen by Usrath. 

But there is also Plaionic thought in Kindi, His cosmology owes 
a great deal to the Timaeus and his theory of the soul is derived 
from the Phaedo—^ book deeply appreciated by Islamic thinkers. 
He may have been die first in Islam to be inspired by the per* 
sonality of Socrates on whose exemplary life he is supposed to 
have written some trcatises.3 His mathemadcal wrtdngs are based 
on the Neo-Pythagorean principles which he considered the 
fundamentals of all the sdences. His theory of the intellect has 
been traced back to Alexander of Aphrodisias, and in true Neo- 
Platonic fashion he felt he could combine Plato with Aristotle, 

Two books proved to be most confusing elements in Islamic 
philosophy, and Kindi was associated with one of them. The first 
was a work that became known as the Theolc^ of Aristotle,^ 
though it was actually parts of the Enmads of Plotinus (Books 
IV—VI), This was translated by Ibn Na'ima, and Kindi probably 
helped him in polishing up the Arabic, The other work was what 
the Occident called L^r de Causis,5 actually comprising parts of 
the Elementario Theohtgtca of Produs. With occasional doubts, 
as will be seen, it was throughout believed that they were both 
by the Stagirite; and in this manner Neo-Platonic thought was 
unknowingly introduced into Islamic philosophy. 

Kindi's treatises on logic have been lost, but we have a short 
essay on the intellect ^aql) which was translated into mediaeval 

’ EdiL AW R^ida, i, pp. j6* ff, * Es-s *i«JW buifyys: 
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Ladn under the title of De IiaelUctu et Inttlhcto, In this he pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss the intellect and its varieties according to what 
he supposes to have been the opinion of the early Greeks and also 
of Plato and Arisiode ‘the most esteemed of them.’’ He then goes 
on to state that in the view of Aristotle intellect may be divided 
into four kinds. There is first the intellect that is always h a£tu\ 
second comes the intellect that is in pQttntva.\ third is the intellect 
that has passed in the soul from a potential to an active state. 
And towards the end of his essay he speaks of the fourth kind 
which he says is apprent hi die soul once it has appeared 

in the active state. 

This short treatise exemplifies problems typical of many pas¬ 
sages of Islamic philosophical writing. The fourfold division of 
the intellect is not to be found in the D& A/tima of Aristotle and 
scholars have searched in vain for its source. One distinguished 
authorl has claimed that it comes from the De Amma of Alexander 
of Aphrodlsias, but there the division is threefold only. The fact 
is that Islamic philosophers made much use of Feriptedc and 
Stoic commentaries on Plato and Aristotle and very often what 
they thought was genuine Platonic or Aristotelian thought was 
actually the interpretation or the personal opinion of some com¬ 
mentator. They were particularly well acquainted with the works 
of Themisrius of which Arabic transkdons have recendy begun 
to be found and studied. Another difficulty Is that whenever an 
attempt is made to put a particular passage from Arabic into some 
European language it is found that it often defies translation 
altogether, and when scholars have taken it upon themselves to 
infer the original Greek of some Arabic philosophical tenn with¬ 
out reference to the actual translation on which the FaMiiJit 
worked, they have fallen into serious errors. The ‘apparent 
intellect’ (al~aql al~ZaAir) of Kindi is a typical example. What 
could the original Greek be^ 

F Vol^ 1 3 . p- 153.- ^ Schol^EtC 'dcmwulrativum/ 
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Kindles treatise on Metaphysics^—the longest of his extant 
writings^ and addressed to one of die ‘Ahhasid Caliplis—is impor¬ 
tant because it deals with one of the main themes of Islamic 
philosophy. Aristotle had said that the world was etemalj whereas 
the MmokallemHn (Loquentes) vehemently protested chat it 
created tx mhUo by an act of the Almighty. How to reconcile these 
two conflicting views expressed In the terms qadlm (oldj eiemal) 
and muhdatk (created)-^ 

Metaphysics he csdls 'the highest in honour and rank . . . 
because the science dealing with the cause is mote honourable 
than the science dealing with the caused^'* and this is typical of the 
attitude of all the Faldsifa. He pays tribute to 'philosophers before 
us not of our tongue- * * * We should not be dmid in praising 
truth and in seeking it, from w'hetever it may come, even if it be 
from distant races and people different from us.*^ This marks the 
dawn of the true scientific spirit in Islamic philosophy and is per¬ 
haps its first enunciation* *We maintain in this our book our 
custom *. * to recall what the ancients have said . * * and to amplify 
what they have not discussed conclusively . . ^ to the extent to 
which we are espabie. *. avoiding the inTerpretations of those.. - 
who trade in xeUgion and have none of it themselves^ for he who 
trades in something sells it, and he who seUs someihing loses it 
- . - for the true prophets, upon whom may God's benediction 
restj came only to confess the divinliy of God, and the necessity 
of those virtues pleasing unto Him . - - man^s existence is twofold 
.. , a sensual and an intellectual existence.'! 

With these introductory remarks, Kindi enters into the dis¬ 
cussion* Contrary to the views of Aristotle, he argues at length 
to show that Time and Movement are not eternal and infinite for 
*Time is the period of the existence of a thing so long as it exists 
and again in an early Latin translation ‘Tempus ergo est numerus 
nunierans motuin**4 If Time and Movement are not infinite, and 
creation is only a form of Movement, then the world cannot be 

1 AlmT/, VoL I, p- loi. * Ihid., Vpt. 1, p. 103* 
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eternal either. It must have had a beginning and might have an 
end. Its beginning was in the hand of God, He created it ex nihilo 
by His own divine Will and will end it when He wills. And again 
in proof of God^ if the world is finite it had a beginiung, if it had 
a beginning it was created, if it was created, it must have a 
Creator. All caused things must have a cause and the chain 
of causation cannot go back indefinitely, because that would be 
absurd. It goes back to God who is the Primal Cause. Thus in 
this difficult problem he takes the religious view in opposition to 
Aristotle. 

Kindi was known to the Mediaeval Latins; Gerhard of Cremona 
was among his translators and Cardan, a Renaissance philosopher, 
considered him one of the twelve subtlest minds.* 

W^ith Ahu Nafr al-Faiahi (d. 53.9/950-951) "we enter into the 
field of Islamic philosophy proper. Not much more is known of 
him* than of Kindi, though more of his works have survived and 
his infiuence was much greater. Called ‘the second teacher* 
(Aristotle being the first), he was born in Transoxiana, grandson 
of a pagan Turk. Educated in Baghdad,/jrorege of the Hamdanite 
dynasty in Aleppo, he wrote only in Arabic and left a valuable 
heritage for all Islamic thinkers after him. Modest and of a retiring 
nature, he w*a5 intellectually bold and tireless. He eclipsed Kindi 
and except for Avicenna, who was greatly indebted to him, stands 
foremost among the Feiasifa, 

Farabi was in many ways different from Kindi and has more 
in common with his successor. He did nor belong to the same 
social class and although he had come in his early youth to 
Baghdad he was always known as a Turk. He did not share 
Kindi's ptticular admiration for Socrates nor was he very much 
inclined towards raathematits and the natural sciences. Ibn al-Qif^ 
calls him ‘the unrivaUed philosopher of the Muslims’ while Ibn 
Tainuya calls him ‘the greatest of the FalSsifa in the exposition 

* Cf, Gitson: La PfdlawjAt* au Afaytrt Agei uid edit.. Pans, ISW' 
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of Lo^c and its branchesp*^ Andalusian commentators also 
regard^ him a^ a great logician^ but imfominately very little of 
his work on that subject has survived, though there are already 
traces of Stoic logicj which were to become more marked in 
Avicenna^ 

In thought Farabi is not lacking in ori^nality. His was a very 
suggestive restatement of the speculative thought of his day, with 
all the different influences that were shaping iL Yet diere is noihing 
new or peculiar in his leirminology; it is that established by the 
l;Iunai]i school, and thete is no evidence diat he knew any Greek, 
As his language includes terms associated ^nih the theologians, 
the mystics, and the Isma'ili heterodoxy, we may presume that 
he was familiar with thek hterature. His intellectual background 
is wholly Islamic^ but he is far better informed than Kindi about 
Greek philosophy in both its classical and its Hellemsric form* 
His is a more comprehensive attempt to reconcile religion with 
philosophy. He considers the personality of a prophet as a social 
and intellectual leader, apart ffom his spiritual mission, and he 
shows a strong interest in political science. 

If Islamic philosophy is by nature syndietic when compared 
to the analytical method employed by the Greeks of the classical 
age, it is also theocentric in contrast to the anthropocentric con¬ 
ceptions of the Athenian thinkers- Both trends are distinctly 
reflected in the systematic speculations of Farabi, for whom 
philosophy had two sides, one religious and the other secular, 
with no fundamental opposition between the tw'o. There was 
also, he thought, an agreement on essentials; and where there is 
an apparent divergence^ it is only due lo our faulty understanding. 
To demonstrate that principle, he wTote a whole tr^tise to prove 
the complete agreement and unity of thought between TIaio the 
godly, and Aristotle.^^ The Neo-Platonists before him had done 
the same There is nothing in the world with which plulosophy 
is not concerned, he claimed* By contrast with Plato, the method 

* a/-Man^yia^ p. 4*- 
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which Aristode chose involved observation, dassiheation, dan- 
fication and exposition, all conducted with remarkable insight 
into the nature of things. The commentators, Farabi thou^t, 
helped us to understand Aristotle better, and among those whom 
he mentions are Ammonius, Themistius and Porphyty, On the 
vexing question of the eiemity of the world, however, he tries 
to show that Aristotle never realty meant that the world was 
eternal; adding—and here comes the source of confusion already 
referred to—^“he who looks into his statements on the Deity in 
the book known as the will not fall to understand his 

position, and his proof for an original creator of tins w'orld/ He 
was dius asserting that a creadon must have an ori^nal creator, 
as the tbeologiam in^sted. 

God as the efficient cause was the originator of all things. He 
is the One and the True. Farabi proceeds to quote from Plato's 
Timaeas and iWireia, as well as from Book Lambda of Aristotle’s 
Metapf^sica^ what he regards as proofs for the existence of God 
as the first cause. But his chief source is always the Tktohgy. Some 
had had doubts with regard to the autbenddey of this work. 
Farabi confidently asserts that it is not true ihar only some parts 
of it are by Aristotle, whilst otheis are not. Avicenna, however, 
was among the doubters,' thou^ be nevertheless continued to 
make full use of it, in spite of its obvious disagreement with otiter 
writings of the Stagiriie. 

The contribution of Pbtonism to Islamic thought was certainly 
not inconsiderable, though it still awaits careful assessment; but 
Aristotle soon became the chief guide and continued so ever 
af ter. The nature of his writings and thdr subject-matter helped 
to give him that paramount influence. His lo^c and his meta¬ 
physics supplied a great want; and his natural philosophy was 
a source of informarion unobtainable elsewhere. His doctrine of 
the eternal nature of Time, Movement and the world was indeed 
a Btunibling-block, though attempts were made to explain it away 
by some of the passages of the Theology^ as has been said. Plato, 

1 Cf. BaiJzWh 4ru(ii 'u*rf ai-'Anif p. 121. 
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on the other hand, held some very attractive and congeotal vieivs, 
especially on the immortality of the soul. Nevertlieless be seemed 
to the Islamic thinkers to be occupied with aspects of human life 
whidi properly belonged to the domain of religion. For them it 
was God and not man who is the measure of all things. The 
RsptMic was studied, and much was borrowed from it, but 
Aristotle was in general prefemed. 

Like KindT, Farabi devotes a whole treatise* to the various 
meanings of the term Intellect. It is often used, he thinks, without 
properly specifying the sense intended. According to him. Intel¬ 
lect could have six possible meaning;s. First there is the intellect 
the common man has in mind when he says somebody is intelli¬ 
gent} second is the intellect the theologians speak of; third is the 
intellect that Aristotle discusses in the Vitalytira Priorc\ and fourth 
is the intellect he e.'ipounds in the sixth book of the Ethics. Fifth 
is the intellect he analyses in the De Arama\ and sixth is the 
intellect he mentions in bis Metaphysics. It should not be sup¬ 
posed that this list is meant as a strict classification by Far^T; 
it IS rather a set of illustrations of the different meanings that can 
he given to the word intellect, and he explains each in some detail. 
Curiously enough when he readies the fifth sense of the term, he 
remarks that 'the intellect which Aristotle mentions In die book 
on the soul [De j4nima\ he makes of four modes, an intellect 
m potentia^ another in acfu, an acquired intellect, and an active 
intellect.' So here we meet again the fourfold division found in 
Kindi and the problem of how it entered Arabic philosophy. 

Intellect is, however, distinct from the sou] which is an entity 
entirely separate from the body, yet—contrary to Plato—it could 
not have existed before it, nor can it transmigrate by metem- 
psychoris w'htch is a conception abhorrent to the Isbmic mind. 
In accordance W'ith the views of Aristotle, he teaches that the soul 
has parts and fiiculdes through which it acts and that these parts 
and faculties form a single soul. It is the human soul that is 
endowed with the reason^le faculty and it is this that is respon- 

* XtSlat fi «!•(. Ekniyges. 
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stble for our ac(& of oerebrarion. Hence intellect is one of the 
faaihies of the rational souL 

In expounding his metaphysics, Farabi raises two points which 
were to be developed by Avicenna who made it the basis of his 
own thought and connected it with his proof of the existence of 
God, whom he calls the necessary beir^. First is the divisiotn 
of al] beings into two kinds. One kind, upon contemplation of 
itself^ hnds that its existence does not fallow necessarily; so 
it is called a possible being. The other kind when it r^ects 
upon and considers its own self, finds that its bong is duly 
necessitated; so it is called a necessary being. This division is 
found in a treatise^ so similar in style and context to the writings 
of Avicenna that he may well be its author: just as attother work 
commonly attributed to Farabi has been proved to be by his 
successor.^ Second is the distinction among created things between 
their essence and their existence which differ from one another 
as different entities. Only in God do they become identical. None 
of these two points, however, should be over-empha^zed in 
Farabi's system, as has sometimes been done. They do not con¬ 
stitute a ^ndamental element in his speculations, and it is not 
until we teach Avicenna that they beikime metaphysical essen¬ 
tials and play the role of an ontological disdnedon of great 
significance. 

The most repnesentadve work of Farabi that we now have is 
his Ideas of the Irdalhtttmts of the yirtmus Ci^J It is one of the 
very few books in Islamic philosophy to be directly inspired by 
and modelled on the Repuilic of Plato; nevertheless it is not 
wholly Platonic in substance. As will be seen, there is plenty of 
Aristoielian and Plodnian thought intemuxed. Nor is the influeiice 
of the commentatois entirely absent. Far^i be^ns by enunciating 
a fi>rm of theodicy rather tlian advancing proofs for the existence 
of God. The first being is the first cause, and the creator of all 
other bein^. It is be who gives them existence. He is different 

* Fu^iiS Cf^ Pines; Bt, 1^51, 
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in substance from all others besides himself. He has no opposite; 
it is in fact impossible that he should have one. He cannot be 
defined, because he is not divisible into elements consdcuting his 
substance. His oneness is his actual essence. He is the knowing 
and the wise, and the true and the living and the life. He is not 
corporeal, and does not reside in matter. In essence he is an 
inteitigence in actu. And as such he is the first from whom bdng 
proceeds. From the being that is his due other beings proceed 
necessarily. His existence is not governed by the will of man nor 
by Ills choice. He transcends all and everything. But how and in 
wliat manner do other beings proceed from him? Here Farabi 
maintains that it is by way of emanation (J<ud) from God's own 
essence that all existent things come to be. And the process is not 
direct but takes place through successive st^cs until it reaches 
this sublunary world of ours. 

Thus Farabi develops his theory of emanation dearly along 
Neo-Platonic lines, though differing in some details. From the 
first being there emanate successively ten different intellects or 
intelligences; and from each of these when ‘substantially con¬ 
stituted In its proper essence,* there results a sphere. The intelli¬ 
gences are absolutely incorporeal substances and In no way reside 
in matter. And the spheres that come into being £lx)m them arer 
the first sphere, the sphere of the fixed stars, die sphere of Satum, 
the sphere of Jupiter, die sphere of Mars^ the sphere of the Sun, 
die sphere of Venus, the sphere of Mercury, and the sphere of the 
Moon. This comprises all the beings that in order to exist in this 
fashion liave no need whatever of mauer in which to reside. They 
are separate beings, intelligences and intelligibles in their sub¬ 
stance:. And the sphere of the Moon is the last of those in which 
heavenly bodies move by nanire in a <nrcle. From the Moon there 
proceeds a pure intelligence called 'the active iniellJgence* which 
bridges the gap between heaven and eardi. We thus have God as 
die First Bdng, a species by himself, governed by the principle 
of complete unity. From him emanate the ten intdligencses with 
their nine spheres as a second species of being which represent 
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pluiality. Then comes the active intelligence as a ihird* and none 
of these species are corporeal themselves. Finally^ in the last stage 
come Soul, Form and Matter. There have been many modem 
attempts' to trace the origin of this theory of the ten intelligences 
to Christianity, Maadaism, Mankhaeism, Sahdsm, Isma'ili 
doctrines and various others, but no conclusive proofs have 
emerged. 

Fambi, though strongly inclined towards mysticism and him¬ 
self an ascetic, also tqueh^ upon two subjects that reveal a more 
pracdcal turn of mind. Unfortunately his commentary on the^ 
Nicomachiait Ethks has been lost and we have no clear idea of 
his views on morals and human conduct; but he elaborates at 
length a theory of prophetism, and politics and State oiganiaation. 
In these he was much influenced by the RepuMc and perhaps by 
some Isma'iU doctrines. Society, he thought, was composed of 
the common class and the iUu. TTie common class are those who 
confine themselves, or are led to confine themselves in their 
theoretical knowledge, to what the initiator of public opinion 
requires. This division, so modem in its application, constitutes 
an entirely new conception in Tslamic political thought and State 
administtation. The whole idea is novel, and the function of 
an initiator of public opinion {hddi al~ray al-mushtarait)^ as a 
counterpart to coasatstis ottvwan (fj/na) is to our knowledge 
not found anywhere in Islamic literature before him. This is an 
interesting point that ha$ not been noted so far. The qualifications 
of the head of the Virtuous City, whom he calls the Imopt^ are 
described along the lines of those required for Plato’s philosopher- 
king. He should be well versed in the science of the intelligible, 
while the public is to be taught 'by methods of persuasion and 
ima^nadon.’ The terms philosopher, first bead, king, lawgiver 
and Imam all mean the same b^use they represent difierent 
functions of the same individual. 

Farsi’s dassificadon of the sciences^ w'as transtaied into Ladn 

^ Cf+ Zja Phet 
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and widely used in mediaeval Europe; and various 5ebolar$ have 
traced hh influence upon Scholasticism. His treadle on music* *• 
has been called die most important Oriental work on the theory 
of that art. And yet in spite of many modem artetnptSj it seems 
difficult to arrive at a proper general estimation of his oontribu* 
dons to fskmic philosophy^ Not undl the Arabic transladons 
of different Peripatetic and Stoic commentaries are traced and 
studied^ cm we with certainty determine in how £ar hb ideas were 
origiTial. His position in the Iskndc world was undisputed for 
centuries after him; and an eminent theologian of much later 
times confidently asserts that he was *the leader of the philo¬ 
sophers/ What is not dear is whether he founded a school of his 
own, and what parricular aspect of Ws thought had most appeal 
for the men of his dme. 

One of Farabi's contemporaries chose to take a different path. 
RijCi, known to the Europeans as Rhazes^ and considered *the 
greatest clinical genius amongst the physicians of the Islamic 
world,' was also an independent thinker bent on spnsculation, and 
fearless in the expression of his view's. Bom in Raiy (Rhages), 
a poet, singer and musidan in his early youth, he left Persia to 
study medidne in Baghdad, and stayed long enough to become 
the head of a hospital there. He then returned to his native oounliy 
where he won both fame and notoriety before he died blind from 
cataract. 

Very few of his philosophical works, which were numerous, 
have survived complete; and what remains are fragments, some 
gleaned from tlie bwks of his detractors J It is therefore difficult 
to form a proper estimate and say with certainty whether he 
developed a coherent system of his own. He took the then unusual 
step of championing the cause of Plato against Aristotle. He 
expressed strong disapproval of the latter, and blamed him for 
parting company (rom hb master, and for 'corrupting philosophy 

* Cf. d'Erlaugcf p Grand Trniti dt fa Afunque^ 
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and chan^g many of its principles.'' And like Kindi he had a 
deep admiration for Socrates, his life and teachings, calling him 
‘our ItRam.* When people accused him of leading a worldly life 
himself, he answered back that Socrates had been no ascedc, and 
that diete was no reason why he should be one. Socrates had even 
gone to fight fox his country, and that is not easy to reconcile with 
the principles he declared. 

The second and more important point on whidt Hazl dissented 
&Dm the views of Kindi and F^^T, was his outspoken denial of 
the possibility of necondllng religion and philosophy—a. theme 
diey not only consistently maintained, but one which constituted 
the whole purpose of their thought- Yet he was no atheist, and 
we must believe his repeated invocations of the Deity, *the be- 
stowerof intelligence*^ nor was he ‘the Voltaire of Islam,* as some 
have called him- Nevertheless his theism was not considered 
sufficient. He was denounced as a heretic and never gained a 
following. 

Acquainted with the Greek Atomists, Raai was much influenced 
by Democritus. His, however, was a very difieient form of 
atomism from that which had been adopted by the Muslim 
theolo^ans. His Platonic thought stemmed mostly from the 
Timaeas on which he had written a commentary. For some 
obscure reason he became the object of violent condemnation by 
Isma'ilj authors who bitterly attacked his theories of Time and 
Space, and his definition of pleasure.^ Pleasure, be had said, was 
'nothing but a return to tite normal state.’ Space, according to 
hun, was infinite, but there is an absolute space which is 

the void, and a parual space. In like manner there is on 

the one hand absolute Time, independent of the revolutions of 
the celestial sphere and co-existent with eternity, and on the other 
hand limited Time {i^amdn In this he seems to have gone 

Gontrary to the views of one of his teachers by the name of 
Iranshahri, of w'hom practically nothing U kno wn i 

' Optra FUbmpAtta, edit. Knius. 

* p. i4j. 1 Cf. ri&ifti/tif Indit, ed. Sach^ti, pp. 151—^ 
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Tliere eadsts an impressive list of tiie works of but per¬ 
haps his most intexESdiig themej on which he is supposed to have 
written a book, was what he called the dve eternal substances^ 
viz. God, Soiii, bfaiter, Space, and Time. The source of his theory 
is not dear. Some Arab authors thougtit that the notion oiigtDated 
with the Harr^ans; RazS himself claimed that it came from some 
early pre-Aristotdians; and Ibn Taimiya has stated that be 
acquired it from Democritus. The idea, however, is typical of 
Rari’s unorthodox views j and it surprised and annoyed Islamic 
philosophers and theologians alike, providing yet another reason 
for condemning him. Nor had he any scruples about rejecting the 
rnetaphysics of the Faldsifa with its eiaboiate conception of suc^ 
cessive cycles of emanation, developed under Neo-Piatomc 
induence- While they maintained that matter had only 

a potential existence, he saw no reason why it should not also 
have an actual existence of its own. 

Nor were R^'s political and religious views any more ortho¬ 
dox; and he must have deeply shocked Muslim society by his 
assertion that there is no necessity for prophets whatsoever; and 
that any man who is sufficiently endowed with intelligence can 
use it to ffishion his own life and achieve his own salvation. Hence 
it is hardly surprising that although they called him the Galen 
of the Islamic world and studied his methcaJ works assiduously, 
his philosophy evoked honor, and his non-medical works have 
almost en tirely disappeared.* 

Early in the tenth century, there was another philosopher of 
Persian extraction in Baghd^ by the name of SajistanlJ Because 
of a physical deformity he rarely appeared in public, but his home 
became the chief literary and intdlectual meedng-pLaoe of his 
rime. He was called the Logidan, and is supposed to have written 
many commentaries on Aristotelian logic and kindred sub;ects .4 
Princes as far distant as the Simanids of Transoriana addressed 

^ Cf+ Bsitlnl: Kums. 

* Cf+ TA* SjJtrkual P^ysick of traxu. A. j« ArWxy- 

I Qiavlru: Aid StdnimSn * PiAristf 3.4X1 
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philo50p!itcai questions to him ‘by the hundred.’ Practically all 
of his works have perished. We know that he was the author of 
a compilation of biogiaphical notes’ on Greek philosophers; and 
extracts &om ttiii have survived in a later work that provides 
some useful information.* 

If wc eyrhide Rizl as primarily a physician, Sajistani may he 
considered the most distinguished tlunker between Fat^T and 
Avicenna. Most of what we know about him is found in the 
writings of bis pupil and friend Tawhidl; and from these accounts 
it appears that on the crudal point of the relation between religion 
and philosophy, Sajistani took a position midway betn'een the 
sanguine confidence of die Faldsifa that a recondliadon or syn¬ 
thesis is possible, and the outright repudiation of any such pos¬ 
sibility by Razi. 'Philosophy is true,' be says, 'but it is in no way 
a part of reli^on; and religion is true, but it is in no way a part 
of philosophy. . ■ ■ One is concerned primarily with mspiration 
and the other with the search for truth. . . . One says “I was 
ordained, and taught, and told, and do not say anything from my 
otiiTTi sdf’;aiid the other says “I saw, and observed, and approving 
accepted, and disapproving rejected.” One says "the light of intel¬ 
ligence is what I se^ guidance from”; and the other says "I have 
the light of the Creator of creatures, by i ts illumination X walk... . 
He who wishes to philosophize must turn his gaze aw'av from 
reli^on; and he who chooses religion must avoid all attention 
to philosophy .. . and neither one destroys the other.” ’3 

These statements appear in an account of a discussion betw'een 
Tawludi and his master over a collection of some fifty-two semi- 
religious, semi-philosophical essays by a group of anonymous 
writers that had become the talk of Baghdad. The authors were 
supposed to have come fkim Basra, and the book was entitled 
of the £rstfiren of Puri^A It had been placed quietly in 
die book^ops, presumably for fiee distribution, and constituted 

^ Cfl Piessnsr: * * * htsmicot IV, p, 5.54-1* 

> VoL H pp, 4 al~S^ cd. ZirgaJi* 
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an imitation to join what was perhaps a secret fiatemiry of 
^seekers afcer cnith* imcominitted to my particular faith or 
philosophy. Tawhidi was among the very few who knew some 
of the authors personaUy.* 

When questioned by one of the prominent citizens of Baghdad 
as to the reli^ous faith of that member of the fraternity whom 
he happened to knoWj he replied that it was typical of that person 
(and apparently of his companions) j that they did not officially 
attach themselves to any particuiar religion, nor Join any special 
group. They regarded themselves as completely independent, 
keenly interested In everything, and free to examine all that might 
be said or written* They attaclied great importance to the prindple 
that if Greek philosophy was properly introduced into religion, 
perfection would be attained* In the account of this discussion 
Tawhidi takes a copy of the epistles to his master, and Sajistani 
after perusal turns to explain to his pupil tliat the aciejnpt is in 
ymn. What they had imagined diey could accomplish was to 
introduce philosophy into religion, others had tried before them 
and all had failed. Nor could religion be attached to philosophy, 
seeing that each had its separate domain and they could never 
merge. Philosophy was based on logical reasoning and religion 
on prenusses that the intelligence ^sometimes demands and some^ 
times allow's.* He expatiates on the distinctions between the rwo 
disciplines and ends by saying: * Where is religjon, and where 
philosophy? Where Is that which proceeds from revelation, and 
’where that which is based on an opinion that may change. * *? 
The prophet is above the philosopher, - - for the prophet is dele¬ 
gated, and the philosopher is delegated unto him/^ 

This collection of essays has failed to impress students of 
Islamic thought; and very few have taken a favourable view of 
it.1 It h undoubtedly an ^traordinary mixture of Greek, Persian, 
Islamic, Gnostic and even Indian ideas. But if should be remem¬ 
bered that ori^nality was not the purpose or claim of the group- 

* pp. 45-51^ ^ /mis', Vd+ II, p. 10. 

1 Cf* *Aww^l L'^prif critiqut tin Frira ^ A* Puref^. 
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They were avowedly eclectic, seeking a synthesis of some sort; 
and they put forward allegorical interpietadons of some of the 
passages in the Qur'an which must have deeply disturbed the 
orthodox. They presented their ideas in an encyclopaedic order 
under die various headings and in a language easy for the common 
man to understand, which methods upset fiagh^d literary circles 
and caused much speculation as to the authorship of the essays. 
The group's recently found KitdA al-Jami^o, supposed to be only 
for the initiated, has unfortunately added little to our knowledge. 
It is a barren and disappointing work devoid of particular interest. 
Historically, however, the essays are important, because they 
reflect far better than the writings of the Faiasifa the religious 
and intellectual ferment that was working in Baghdad under the 
impact of various religions, philosophies and ways of thought. It 
is diflicult to say how much polidcs was involved in these 
tractates; but some scholars have undoubtedly gone too far in 
accusing the writers of deliberately subversive aims. They have, 
however, always been rightly associated with the Isma'ili 
heterodoxy; and it is among its adherents that they were most 
popular. Avicenna, his &ther and his brother are supposed to 
have studied them either in the otigjiial or in a Persian translation. 
Modem Arabs while objecting to almost all that they assert, have 
nevertheless appiedated their simple style, free fiom artificiabty, 
or obscurity* 

The purpose of tliis brief historical survey was to indic^ce^ the 
forces which were active in the Baghdad of the ‘Ahbasid Age. 
Here conquering power of religion meets the restraining 
discipline of rational analy^ and explanation, and aedve mtnds 
^ j™™^iately engaged in attempts at reconciliation or synthesis. 
Their failures and successes are part of the history of ideas, but 
the problem remains perennial and has to be met in every age. 
Its importance is compelling for a dvilizadon on the march, and 
It c^ritutes the rahm d’itre and the justiiicarion of Islamic 
philosophy, which culminates in the person of Avicenna. It is to 
Aidcenna, then, that our attention must now be directed. 
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PERSIA IN THE TENTH CENTURY 

THE age of Avicenna differed from that of Kindi and Flrabi. 
When the Uronyyad Caliphate "ivas succeeded by the ‘Abbasid, 
this meani a condnuatioii of Arab rule; and when literatuie and 
leacning deserted Damascus to flourish as never before in Bagh¬ 
dad, they were developed in the language of the conquerors and 
of the new Faith. Bur tenth-ccnmry Persia was to witness a 
change in die political scene and the re-emergence of prose and 
poetry in its own tongue. Kindi and Farabi were tbe products of 
the golden era of Arabic; and Avicenna belonged, in d me if not 
in sendmeni, to an historical period and a national phenomenon 
known as the Persian Renaissance. Nevertheless the fundamental 
problems of Islamic philosophy persisted—the needs and pur¬ 
poses having lemained the same. 

Decline had set in over the ^Abbasid Caliphate; and the 
weakening of central control was encouraging the rise of local 
dynasties in regions that had indeed never been very submissive. 
The Persians, who had suffered a stunning defeat at the hand of 
the Arab conquerors, were gradually recovering and the dme 
seemed auspicious. The awakening of the new spirit was not at 
first widespread and sustained; and the original impulse may 
have come from the personal ai^idon of local commanders who 
found it expedient to exploit the sense of frustration of a people 
who, though devoutly Muslims, had never foigotten their andent 
heroic history. 

The first to establish their authori^, preserving only a nominal 
allegiance to the Caliph, were the Tahirids in Khurasan who 
reigned some sLxty-five years, from 809 to 873 (194-259 a.h,). 
They were of Arab extraction, hut in time had become thoroughly 
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Persianized. *It is a tnatter of commoii observation tJiat sectleis 
in a coimny, often after comparatively brief residence, outdo 
those native to the soil in patriotic ieebng.’* From their capital 
at Nlshapur, and with two other provinces annexed, their rule 
extended eastward as far as the frontiers of India. 

During this period there was a revolt against the Caliph in 
Tabaristan. This region which, as the name implies, is ‘the 
Mountain Land* along the south coast of the Caspian, was under 
Zo^strian hpahhu^ long after the conquest of Persia and the 
exdncdon of the Sasanians. The last Persian rulers there were the 
Qannjds who claimed descent from the nationa] hero, die Black¬ 
smith. The first Qarinid had successfiiliy raised a combined army 
of local chiefs against the army of the Caliphs, and had dien 
been defeated and carried to Baghdad; but on his return be had 
resumed his independent atdtude. Now his grandson, Mizyar, 
was raising the standard of revolt both against the Caliph and 
apinst his personal enemies, the Tahirids.* Attacked from two 
directions, and betrayed by his supportets, he was captured, 
carried to Baghdad, and died in Samarra in 835 (224 a.h.)- 

It was left to a humble coppersmith to revive the true spirit of 
independence among the Persians. Ya'qub the son of Laith, 
knowm to his people as al-SaffSr (the Coppersmith), a man of 
unknown antecedents,'^ founded a dynasty which, though 
short-hved, extended jts rule over the greater part of Persia and 
^most as far ^ Baghdad,-* From Sistan, his place of origin, 
Ya ^ marched tnumphantly from one province to another, and 
m the year 873 took captive the last of the Tahirids, thereby 
becoming master of a \^t realm. His conquests gave him confi¬ 
dence, and he bepn openly to defy the Caliplu At ilte head of an 
amy he i^hed towards Baghdad mth the intention of deposing 
him and instalhng another Caliph in liis place. But his camp w 4 


! p- 34 fi. 

cf 5 *^/ turn*. Marin, pp, 85-107, 

1 Cf. Zion al-Akhiart «3it Naflffi. •» rr J i 

^ Cf. Baiiholdi Ziff GtHhitht JtT 
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flooded with the waters of the Tigasi a considerable part of his 
army pcriidied helplessly f and he liad to letteac to Gundishapur, 
where he died, unrepentant, in 879. When his brother and suc¬ 
cessor was finally defeated by the Samanids in 90a, the dynasty 
practically ceased to exist- ft had nevertheless succeeded in 
reviving the national feeling that had languished for so long; and 
had helped to detach permanently the history of Persia from that 
of die '^Abb^ids of Baghdad. 

The Persian Renaissance, however, was more closely con¬ 
nected with the court of the S^^ds, who rose rapidly to power 
in Transoxiana^ and made Buthara their capitals The dynasty 
was founded by a certain Saman Khudar, a Persian Zoroastrian 
converted to Islam by the Arab governor. It was soon able to 
defeat the and to extend the frontiers of its rule from 

the Jaxartes almost to Baghdad, and from the Caspian to the 
borders of India. This dynasty rdgned for a period of over a 
hundred years, and its members were distinguished by a liberality 
that made them famous throughout Central Asia* The name of die 
father of the dynasty is usually interpreted as ‘the lord of the 
\Tllage of Saman,* but sam^ also means frontier; and so their 
ancestor may w^ell have been the w'afden of that frontier region 
betw'een Persia and Chinese Turkistan which produced some of 
the most celebrated poets, theologians and philosophers, includ¬ 
ing Avicenna himselfl This explains why some have called them 
'the Wardens of the Marches.* 

Late in the tenth century, which is the period in which Avi¬ 
cenna was bom, diere were besides the Somarud rulers three 
other local dynasties in and on the eastern borders of Persia 
proper which were to determine many of the events of his life- 
In the re^on around the Caspian, including the rather restless 
T^harist^, which had been one of the last strongholds of Persian 
narionalism and culnire, the Ziyarids had seized power in 918 
and established a local dynasty that endured for more than a 
century. Some of them were men of accomplishment and literary 

* Cf+ NafsJiakhl: Himny BiMJSrdM 
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tast^ who pkyed a notable part in the promotion of learmng^* 
To thdr west were the Buyids who were also of Persian stock 
and claimed descent from a reno^med family; and who also 
reigned for over a hundred years. These grew far more powerful^ 
conquered and controlled the whole of western Persia, and even¬ 
tually took Baghdad itself in 945, The dynasty reached the hdght 
of its power under 'AJa el-DowIehl^ the great patron of scholars 
and poets who helped the progress of the Persian Renaissance, 
though along somewhat diflFerent lines froin the Samlnlds at 
whose court crearive literature and poetry were most highly 
appreciated. Under 'Ala >l-Dowleh theology and jurispmdence 
were more in favour. 

The Ghaanavid dynast)^ which appeared on the eastern borders 
of Persia and eventually succeeded in pushing back the Buyids, 
absorbing the Ziy^ds and overthrowing the Samaruds, was of 
very humble origin. It was founded by one of die Turkish slaves 
of the Sam^ids who had fled from JUturas^ to Gliazna and 
established himself there in defiance of his old masters. On his 
death another Turkish slave who had married his daughter was 
elected Amir, And it was Nfahmud, the son of this second slave, 
who conquered practically the whole of Persia, and some parts 
of India, and proclaimed himself SulfanA The rise of this dynasty 
of Turkish origin may be seen as part of the struggle that lasted 
many years between the Iranian and Turkish races for the mastery 
of that imporrant border-land already refened to. Yet Sultan 
Mahmud, either out of vanity or from genuine appreciation of 
the arts, rendered a great service to Persian literature by gathering 
around him at his court most of the famous poets and scholars 
of the time, and generously spending some four hundred thousand 
Jindrs every year upon them. To this noble gesture he sometimes 
added force, and a modem author has called him, not wisthout 
jusdiicadon, *the kidnapper of literary men/ His powerful 
dynasty reigned ruthlessly for about a hundred and fifty years 

* Cf. Ibfi Itikivdiar : A'acoiy trans. E. fircFwra*, 

* Cf, Nifimi Jjfctf U/m and Tbw a/ Sultan MaAmud af 
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until, as with aU the others, rapid decay set in* One of the impor¬ 
tant effects of thi^ dynasty upon literature W 3 s that it carried the 
use of the Persian language far towards the East, and was for 
many years iis sole patron. 

Baghdad continued to be the centre of Islamic culmie in the 
tenth century, but the enthusiasm for the new learning—for such 
indeed was Greek science and philosophy-—was waning. The 
period of the Translators had come to an end long before; and 
the general attitude of mind had become more sober and reseiA'cdj 
with even a tendency to be crirical of all that was of foreign 
origin. Tliere developed a violent reaction towards orthodoxy, 
and the Mu*tazelites w^ere per^cuted at the urgent instigation of 
rhe Caliphs. In Baghdad mtellectual activicy seems eventually to 
have come to a complete smndsriUs and what rcmainHl was 
shifting eastward, parricularly in the direction of Persia and 
Tiansoxiana- 

There is no reason to believe that force had been employed in 
the conver^on of the Persians to Islam, and they had always 
maintained some freedom of thought- It was for that reason that 
there had been numerous semi-so<dal, semi^religious movements 
during the first three centuries after the conquest by the Arabs 
of that country*^—a sign of continuous unrests As to literature, 
the Persians were using the Arabic language for all forms of 
literary composition—perhaps to the total exclusion of Persian. 
Tliere were some Pahlawi writings that condnued down to the 
ninth century,.* hut m the form of religious tractates, only for the 
use of those who had remained in the Zeroastrian fold. 

The history of the Persian language and the different stages 
through which it has passed has yet to be written. It is not clear 
how and when it accepted defeat and left the literary field almost 
entirely to Arabic. And the accounts of its revi^'al in its post- 
Islamlc form are ftagmentary and obscure. When the two lan¬ 
guage came face to iace after the Arab conquest of the country, 

■ O'. Sadiighi: MovfmwrUJ ifiviidm* w* w 

» Cf- BoiUy? ProAlMmi. . 
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Persian had an extensive literature not only in prose butj as has 
been lately showTi, in poetry also, Arabic^ on tlie other hand, in 
spite of the fact that its valuable preJslamic poetry uras not 
extensive, and not all the poems that have survived from that 
period are authentic, and although there are hardly any traces of 
the early prose in whose existence some scholars Jbiheve, was the 
language of the conquerors and eventually became that of the 
administration throughout the Islamic Empire* It reflected the 
remarkable ela/i which TV'as the distinguishing mark of the early 
Arabs, and which the Persians had long since lost. And above all 
It was the language of the new Faith and compulsory for all forms 
of prayer. I: was enshrined in the Qur'an the like of which—even 
considered in its purely literary aspect—Zoroastrian religious 
literature did not possess. Admittedly there was some Chrisdan 
Arabic poetry of a high order, particularly at the court of the 
Uimyy^s in Damascus; hut in ^tyle it did not differ from the 
Islamic and reflected the same spirit. Persian as a medium of 
literary expression was therefoie easily suppressed. It persisted 
only in the seclusion of the countryside and the intimacy of the 
home* Consequently all the literature produced by the Persians, 
the value and influence of which can hardly be exaggerated, w^ 
almost entirely in Arabic—a situation analogous to the use of 
Larin in mediaeval Europe. And just as the Reformation and the 
rise of European nationahsm brought about the gradual disuse 
of Latin and the rapid development of the vernaculars, so now 
changes m the political situation were creating a suitable atmo¬ 
sphere for the revival of Persian* Although ibe must have 

been wnring in Arabic for generations, their aims and sentiments 
were undergoing a change, and they were inclined to make more 
use of iheir mother-tongue. But when the Persian language finally 
emerged from this long period of virtual suppression—some 
early historians have insisted that this was done by force—some 
8o per cent of its vocabulaty' remained Arabic, and a whole series 
of compound words w ere formed one part of which was Arabic 
and the other Persian. It is a disrincrive feature of this Literature 
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thai the proportion of Arabic words seems to increase or decrease 
according to the taste of the patron and the political situation in 
the country^ and also according to the subject-matter^ There was 
always a greater use of Arabic words in prose than in poetry, and 
in theological and philosophical works Aan in pure 

The few available source-books* dealing with this period have 
not much to say on the subject of language* The revival of 
Persian seems to have begun in Khurasan, the province most 
distant from Baghdad. From the middle of the ninth century 
onwards, it g;ithers strength in proportion to the degree of Per¬ 
sian emandpadon and self-assertion. And it is finally assured of 
success by the triumph of Firdowsi, who gives the movement its 
seal and justification. 

The T^rids^ we are told,^ *had no faith in Persian and the 
dialect of Jarl* which was to become the cultivated language of 
the country and w'hich corresponds in name to 'King^s English/ 
But this is not strange when it is remembered that they were of 
Arab extraction and their patriotism confined to political 
supremacy. The ^Sarids, on the other liand, being of Persian 
origin were more attached to the language of their forefathers. 
And under tltem there was a poet who 'like gentle rain cleansed 
the Persian tongue of chaff and corruption/^ Evidently m the 
early stages of its emergence, the vernacular that had suffer^ 
such long and rigid suppression was not in a very happy state. 

The cradle of this vigorous national rebirth was In fact the 
court of the Samanids; and its rapid growth owes much to their 
tender care and encouragemenL It should not be supposed that 
Under this dynasty, which maintainied correct relations with the 
Caliphs of Baghdad, all prose and poetry was written in Persian. 
Corresponding to a similar deveIopmcn[ in Western Europe, 
there is a distinct period of bilingualism in the history of the 
Persian people and their literature^ Political, religious and soaal 
considerations induced them to continue writing for long in both 

f Cf- DowLiEihih artti *Awfu * Cf. p. a- 
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Arabic and their mother-tongue. But under the Samanids the 
movement gained consciousness and determination, enlisting the 
support of men of Jeaming. Later under the capridous eye of 
Sul|an Mahmud the Gha^navid, it reached its full maturity. The 
Ziy^ds of took an active part in this literary 

revivals They extended a happy welcome within die limits of their 
restricted domain to scholars and poets, who in those days were 
often itinerants in search of fortune and fame. One of the rulers 
has himself left a good spedmen of early Persian prose;^ and 
some of them wrote prose and poetry in Afubic, illustrating 
thereby the bilingual stage. 

Under die Buyids, though they were themselves of Persian 
stock, practically all that was written was in Arabic. The reason 
for that was their close proximiiy to Baghdad which, as we liave 
said, continued to maintain its posidon as the direcdng centre of 
Islamic culture* And an addidonal reason was that the subjects 
that Occupied them most were theology, jurisprudence and 
philosophy, which could be more easily treated in Arabic, and 
were addr^sed to a dass usually well-versed in it* The antholo¬ 
gies covering the period^ show the extent to which Arabic con¬ 
tinued to be used iliroughout Persia* They also illustrate the 
change in theme and in sendmerit, and the decline in merit from 
those Baghdad poets who, though of Persian extraction, delighted 
the most fasddious of Arab critics, and who were wholly devoted 
to that inter'-radal Islamic culture wluch the early ‘Abb^id 
Caliphate promised and only partially fulfilled. 

For those who had put their faith In the rebirth of a distinctive 
Persian literature, one important development was a growing 
interest in the pre-lslamic history of the country; and in the 
ancient traditions and fesdvals of the iTanion people. Such 
chronicles os had become by then rare, began to be translated 
into the gradually emerging new idiom, rather than into Arabic 

^ Cf. tdiL Lavy, 

* Tha alibi: Tiaii^Fnai uf-Kdittidj ediL IqbU; BakhaizI: Z^umtar 

af-Qa^y alit* 
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as had been the case in ‘Abblsid days^ And when they were put 
inlQ verse^ they took the form of epic poetry which incorporated 
oral tradition and folklore into what survived of the settih 
legendary senii-hisiori<^l accounts^ Among the first authors in 
this genre was Daqiqi (d* 975 )j who may have been a Zoroasrrian 
by faith, and who was eventually muid^ed by his Turkish slave* 
Ac the request of one of the Samanid tingSj he composed at least 
one thousand verses dealing with King Gushtasp and the advent 
of Zoroaster, But the man to produce what by comrnon consent 
is one of the great epics of world-literature, was Firdowsi 
(di toio)* A country squire bom near modem Mashhad 

—living on the tent of his land with a daughter as sole com- 
pianion, he laboured for some twenty-five or perhaps thirty^five 
years to write the Book of Kings (SkdA-NdmiA}y his only 
authentic work. Sure of riches and renown, he sought the court 
of Sul^n Mahmud the Ghazna^idi but he fell vicdm to the 
intrigues of the courtiers and was denied the reward that he felt 
was his due.. Thereupon he ridiculed the king and his slave- 
ancestry in a merciless satire, and died a fugirive from that 
enraged monarch,^ 

The Shah-N&neh k a part-historical part-legendary story of 
the kings of Persia from the beginning of time to the Arab 
conquest- Reflecting a Sasanian civilization with a feudal form 
of society chat was rapidly disappearing, the work as a wThole 
merits comparison wiA ilie best European epics, in pamcular 
with the Iliad and the It might be thouglit that judged 

by the Standards of Aristode^s Po^tks it &ils because it is episodic; 
but that is not a universal principle* FirdowsT, like Homer, may 
Qccasionallv nod, but he too has his purple patches# In that 
literary movement of which he was the culmination in the field 
of poecry, his contribution was tw^ofold> By reviving the lays of 
ancient Iran, based on prose works in the old Pahlawi tongue, 
he succeeded as none other had done in rsnimating the narional 
spirit of a people already some three hundred years under foreign 
s Cf. Ndilcke: /jrambfA* 
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dominatiOfL And by maiing a deliberate attempt to use as few 
Arabic words as possible, he ^ve new life and vigour to a kn- 
guage that had been declining with akrming rapidity. More than 
any other single work, the SAdi^I/dmcA made Firdowst^s oountry- 
men conscious of their destiny; and fortified their resolve at 
a critical time in their history^ The sad reflections in which the 
work abounds, expressed ^dth a fdidty rate in those days, were 
a reminder of the hard times they had all passed through. 

More important for the purposes of the present inquiry was 
Firdowsi's incom parable service lo the Persian language in its 
post-Islamic form. Like Daqiql, whose one thousand vers^^ he 
had incorporated in hia SA^~NameA^ he chose for his epic a 
striedy Persian metre, the muiu^drii^ and he reduced the use of 
Arabic words to the barest minimum. In a modem study/ there 
is a highly instructive analysis of the Arabic terms occurring in 
the SAdA-Ndfmh^ based on the exhaustive glossary of WolfF,^ It 
shows that in some fifty thousand lines of poetry^ the poet has 
been able to use no more than 984 Arabic expressions. When one 
reahises the extent to which Arabic had penetrated Persian^ this 
remarkahle achievement can be better appreciated. Its social and 
cultural consequences were of great importance and proved far- 
reaching. It constitutes the first major breach in the linguistic 
unity of the Islamic Empire from south of die Pyrenees to 
Transoxiana; and from the Caspian to the basin of the Indus 
river^ In the aocomplishment of this task Fitdowsi was indeed 
not alonej but the SkdA^Ndmeh is a monurnental work chat in 
subject-matter and ardstic merit stands far above the rest. 

This Persian re^'ival corresponds to the supersession of Ladn, 
the language of the Chutch unul the Renaissance, by the tide of 
national literature in the vernaculars which gradually over¬ 
whelmed it, In Italy as early as the year 1434, Alberti writes, T 
confess that the ancient Latin language is very copious and highly 
adomedi but I do not see why our Tusem of today should be 

» Humbert: OWon™ mr ^ k'oc^ltiirt srai# du 

* GhfMr lur FlrdQStJ SeAahisme, 
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held in so little esteem that whatever is WTitten in it, however 
excellent, should be displeasing to tis... /• These words and this 
sentiment could be the expression of the feelings of Firdowsi and 
his associates with regard to Arabic and Persian. In France in 
1549 Dtl Bellay wrote his Defknce €t Ulustratiem. tie la Longue 
FraiKoyst. And in England a Headmaster of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School says; ‘for is it not indede a mervellous bondage, 
to become servants to one rung for Jeainmg sake.. >. I love Rome 
hut London better. ... 1 honor the Latin, but worship the 
English.’* In this same spirit FirdowsI delilierately tried to replace 
Arabic terms by others of Persian root. 

One imexpeaed feature of this rebirth of letters was its wide 
induence. Although soon after the period under review the whole 
land was overrun, first by hordes of Turkish origin and then by 
Mongols, with a devastation rarely ecpialled in the annals of 
history, the Persian tongue became the official language at the 
court of the new conquerors^ and also that of diplomacy and 
helLes-kttTes far beyond the borders of the country proper. This 
has caused a modem scholar to remark, 'ceh symbolise le fait 
que le role proprement dit de I'lran s’exerfa mobs sur le plan 
politique et militaire que sur ceiui de la culture et de r»prit.’l 
Firdowsi himself was not unaware of the significance and the 
far-reaching results of his contributions, and we find him saying: 

‘Henceforth I shall not die, alive 1 shah remam, 

For I was he who spread the seeds of speech again.’ 

It will later be seen how Avicenna after him also made a special 
effort, with notable results, to contribute to this linguistic revival, 
though not indeed to the same extent 
Daqitp and Firdowsi had an illustrious predecessor in the 
person of RudakT (d. 940), reckoned the first really great poet 
of post-Islamic Persia; and sometimes called the Chaucer of Tran, 
Among the creative ardsis who founded the Renaissance in 

* Cf. Baugh: Ifttmry 

■ iUd^ p* ^5T. 3 UxsmixTti p. 6. 
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Europe, the poets were the chief among those who initiated and 
fosteiW the new spirit of awakening after years of torpor* And 
in Persia this mission was ably liiMIled by Rudakl, the most 
celebrated poet of the Sammid periods Ijttle of his poetry has 
survived; but the few remaining fragments are sufficient co show 
the simplicity of his style and the limpid purity of his ianguage. 

In the field of science and scholarship, Beiiini (d* 104B} occu^ 
pies the foremost position- Traveller, historiographer, mathe- 
matidan, astronomer, geographer, and teacher of Greek le^ing, 
he is considered one of the greatest scientists ‘of all time** Bom of 
Persian stock in Khiva, then called Khaw^zm, which is the 
Chotasmia of antiquity, he Joined the council of state of the local 
prince, And when Sul^ Malunud conquered die principality, 
or perhaps even before, he induced to go to Ghaana, the 
capital of the now powerful raomrch. Shortly afterwards he left 
for India, just opened to the Muslim world, where he trarLsmitted 
to Indian scholars Greek thought in its Islamic form- He also 
wrote an admirable work on the religion and philosophy of 
India.i On his return he dedicated to the reigning king^ Sul^n 
Mas^ud, his Cmwn Ma^dictis on astronomy, which is his greatest 
work- In astronomy he seems by his A^asudicu^ to repre^ 
sent the height, and at the same time, the end of the independent 
development of this science among the Aiabg-*^ 

BeixinJ, a contemporary of Avicenna who eniered into corre- 
spondence with him and closely connected with his asso¬ 
ciates and fellow-philosophers, like most other men of ieaming, 
had no very easy life. According to an anecdote, Sultan Mahmud 
twice commanded him to prophesy; and because in both cases 
his predictions nimcd out correct, he was cast into prison- The 
incensed Sult^ eicplained that ^kings are like little children—in 
Order to receive rewards from them, one should speak in accord¬ 
ance with their opiniOHi It would have been far better for him on 
that day if one of those two prediciions had been wrong**1 

* C£ Indian tnnsi SotLau^ 

» ISiJ., VoL I, p. iliii. 1 Browne; IJt, ffut. ofptfaa. Vol. i, p. pB. 
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Berum was a man of scholarly spirit and outlook, refusing to 
accept any belief blindly or on the strength of tradition; always 
trying to reason, to understand, and above all to criticize. He 
reproaches the early invaders for having destroyed the civiliza¬ 
tion of [ran,^ and his accounts of Hinduism, Christlaniry and 
Judaism are such as to win him the gratitude and admiradon of 
modem students of these faiths-* Using the comparative method 
so rare in his dme; he delights in comparing the different religious 
beliefs; and he regrets that the conquerors killed off the priests 
of his own dear Khawarizm and its learned men and burned their 
books. 4 t 1$ race before modem times to find so fair and unpre¬ 
judiced a statement of the ^icws of other religions, so earnest an 
attempt to study them in the best sources, and such care to find 
a method which for this branch of study would be both rigorous 
and just.*} 

The mteOectual background of Beruni, who in the words of 
an early author, had *no equal except in Avicenna* and of whom 
some twenty-seven works have survived,^ reflects the state of 
knowledge and the various intellectual trends towards the end of 
the tenth century in Persia and Tiansoxiana. Basically Islamic, 
it was deeply coloured by Greek learning in Its Arabic form. The 
violent orthodox reaction that had set in in Baghdad, had driven 
away, mainly towards die east, the Mu*tazila and the adherents 
of the different heterodoxies. Included among them were Christ¬ 
ian physicians versed in Syriac and trained in Greek philosophy. 
The period of the translators was past, and no new translations 
directly from the Greek are heard of dll modem times—indeed 
the knowledge of that language must Iiave become extremely 
rare. Yet both Beruni and, to a less extent, Avicenna, betray some 
familiarity with it, possibly acquired through association with 
certain Chtisdan physidans who kept thdr company and shared 
their fate, and b^use of their Syriac antecedents and thdr 

' Cr. . Iedit. Sadiau. 

* Cf. 3 p. 

^ Cf+ fiiockciiiurLa; VoL ppn $70 SL 
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training in Baghdad, it inay be presumed that they already knew 
at least some Greek. Some have claimed that Birunl could read 
Greek, Sanskrit, Syriac and Hebrew. All that he himself tells us 
is that he used to go to a Greek to learn the names of the plants, 
and that he had in his possession a philosophical lericon giving 
the names in Greek, Syriac, Arabic ^d Persian.^ 

Greek learning in its Arabic version consrituted one of the 
mainsprings of Beruni’s thought. In his writings he quotes fre¬ 
quently from Plato's Pkaedo^ 'Fimatus and Laws', &om Proclus’ 
commentary on the Tiaiaeus; from Aristotle’s Physict^s\A Meta¬ 
physics-, from Alexander of Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Ammonius, 
Galen, Hippocrates, Aratos, £udoxos and even Homer. But, as 
has been shown,^ there is no question of his having read these in 
the oiiginaJ, or cianslated any of them into Arabic. On the ques¬ 
tion of languages suitable for translation, he is diaracterisrically 
objective. His mother-tongue had been Chorasmian, an Iranian 
dialect, 'n'ith a strong Turkish admixture, specimens of which 
have lately been found. He ridicules the possibility of discussing 
the sciences in that dialect^ and as between Persian and Arabic, 
in both of which he admits to being an ‘intruder {dafM)* he 
pves hb unqualified support to Arabic, adding that the books 
were in Greek and Syriac, no one having access to them except 
the Christians, and they were then translated into Arabic so that 
the Muslims could benefit from them.’3 While admitting that his 
patron Sult^ Mahmud ‘hated Arabic,' he himself was not pre¬ 
judiced. But he wrote books in Petsian also, and Avicenna w:as 
to follow the Some practice. He had the initiative to study Sanskrit, 
and translate Indian books into Arabic and some works, such as 
those of Euclid and Ptolemy, from Arabic into Sanskrit. Of the 
rwo outstanding inteUectuai figures at the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century, Bnuni chose science and 
scholarship and Avicenna medicine and philosophy. They shared 
an almost total lack of racial prejudice, a broad humanity, a fear- 

^ Cr, Aii^ «Kl Meyerhofs 

^ Cf. Gabridi: Ai-Birm Commimwali’y^ J 
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Ies$ devotion to truths an insadafale intellectual curiosltyj as well 
as a physical restlessness that kept thein contintiotisly on the 
move* 

Another contemporary of whon% we arc told, Avicenna was 
rather scornful and with w'hom he had some sharp exchanges, 
was Mbkaw^h (d* 1030).* He was of Persian stock, and his grand¬ 
father, or possibly his father, was a Zoroastrian. Miskawaih was, 
like the others, bilingual, and he left books in both languages. In 
his youth tn Baghdad he attended die lectures of Sajist^ and 
befriended Tawhidi, who is the only person to tell us much about 
him-^ Mean, worldly, and not particularly intelligenr, he spent 
most of his life at the court of the Buyids in western Persia; and 
so Tawhfdi insists, was incapable of understanding philosophy* 
His historical works are voluminous, but he is known chiefly for 
his ethics based on Aristotle and certain Persian tradidons. In his 
Eternal Wisdom (Jdvidm Khirad) he gives an exp&s^ of the con¬ 
cept of wisdom severally according to the Persians, the Arabs, 
the Greeks and the Indians* In his book on ethics, in which he 
quotes Aristotle, Galen and ihe Stoics, he discusses happiness, 
justice, virtue and sophrosyn6 as well as the problem of 

the Good* It is however in his exchange of ideas with Tawhidi, 
as recorded by the latter,3 that the personality of both is best 
revealed* Taw^di with all his accomplishments and wide interests 
finds himself neglected and almost desdtute; and Miskawaih, far 
less ^fred, but in a secure and lucmtive post, is able to talk 
patronizingly to him, chide him foe self-pity and recommend 
forgiveness as a cure. Tawhldi asks why those who preach con¬ 
tentment are so greedy themselves^ why jealousy is far worse 
among the learned than among simple people; why the ignorant 
pretend to greater knowledge; and why slim men and women 
Ore usually more virtuous than the fat* The whole volume is 
enchanting, reminiscent of the essays of Montaigne* 

Many wTie the Greeks who combined medidne with philo- 

* Cf. Qif^i, p. 331. * Cf, Ai-Jmil' p, - 
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sophy; and the tradition persisted among the Islamic peoples. It 
is known that RazI made notable contributions to medical Htera'' 
turej* and there were odiers in Persia from some of whom 
important medical works have survived There were also com¬ 
pilations on pharmaceutical preparatjons^J The language em¬ 
ployed in these manuals was usually Arabic, but when for some 
particular roson Persian was preferred, the difficulties involved 
did not prove insurmountable. In fact Persian names of drugs 
and diseases had entered Arabic from very early days, partly 
because many of the physicians practising were of Persian and 
Syriac origin—and the Syriacs of Baghdad wiere very much 
Fersianizcd through their lell^ous centres in that country. The 
Persian names may also be explained by the influence of the 
medico-philosophical school of Gundishapur, whence some cele¬ 
brated teachers were deliberately transferred to the new capital 
of Baghdad by the Caliphs. There were many drugs and diseases 
that retained their Greek names, so that medical terminology 
really consisted of Arabic with a targe admixture of Greek, Syriac 
and Persian. 

These physician-philosophers, for whom medicine was a 
profession and philosophy an intellectual pasdme, were numerous 
and scattered all over the Islamic world, a nimibef of them in 
Persia and Transoxiana. Usually trained in Baghdad, they were 
held everywhere in high esteem, and treated with great respect 
by rulers and kings even when of foreign extraction or of a 
different faith. Ibn al-Khanimar (the son of Khamm^), so called 
either because he was the son of a wine-merchant, or after the 
name of the suburb in which he lived and practised, was a 
Christian educated in Baghdad. He visited the court of the 
prince of Khawarizm, and stayed there until he was carried off 
together with Beriini lo adorn the eniowege of Sultw Mahmud 
in Ghazna. There he gained his living by his profession, and 
taught philosophy to a small circle, and as the author of many 

* Cf+ Htdwoci jirshusti ]i£s£cvtt, * Cf- Finiowj ediL 

r Cr. J(Ha 6 al-Ahnia . . edje. ScligUoiui. 
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medical works became known a$ 'the second Hlppocraies/^ He 
lived [0 a good old agej and became a Muslim towards die end 
of hia life. Avicetma bad a bigli opinion of him* and in one place 
says, ‘may God grant us to meet him, either to LenEht from him 
or to benefit him,'* Another physidan^philosopher was Abu Sahl 
al'MasIhi (the Christian), bom in Gurgan, and brought up and 
educated in Baghdad J He returned to his native country and was 
welcomed by the prince of Khawirizm who was then at the hdght 
of his power. In addition to carrying on his medical practice he 
wrote books, twelve of which are mentioned by Beruni- Among 
them was a compendium called Th^ Huadred which became a 
manual of medicine used all over Persia. He soon became very 
intimate with Avicenna, and may possibly have been his teacher in 
some of die subjects that were of interest to both. When Sulfw 
Mahmud ordered the prince of Khawarkm to send him the 
celebrities who had gathered at his court, Masil;u joined Avicenna 
in his flight, and, as will be told later, died in a sandstorm- 
Some mendon may also be made here of a much younger 
contempoiaiy who in his way was quite a remarkable figure. 
Nasir ^osrow (d. ickJi) was bom in Balkh, and was thus a 
countryman of Avicenna, if not from exactly the same district. 
A gifted poet, his extensive travels took him as far as Egypt 
where he was converted to the Isma‘ili heterodoxy. He returned 
to his native land as a ‘propagandist (<^0*’ wrote a deli^tful 
book of travel,* and shares with Avicenna the credit of being 
one of the creators of Persian plilJosophica] prose.S His ter- 
minoioigy is evoi more rich ihan that of his predecessor; and he 
coined certain terms from pure Persian roots that can be profit' 
ably used today. (The time has now come when the Persians 
must develop a philosophical language of their own- In that 
necessary task they will find him very helpful.) 

1 Cf. Bnjditiniaan: Su/ipt t, p. yjB. 

^ ^ p- 

3 Cf. Btodielmann; Supp^, i, p. 

1 Safar-NSmtL * C£, ZSd d^MusSfirln. 
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No accaunc of this creative period is complete without a 
reference to the chief mituscers at the court of the various rulers 
who competed with one another in literary accomplishment^ and 
in their patronage of men of letters- Of these ihn "AJbbad was 
a distinguished poec^ philologist and wit at the court of the 
Buyids in wnestem Persia. He sudi a lover of books that 
when the Sam^id king invited him to become his vizier, one of 
his excuses for declining was iliat four hundred camels would 
be required to transport his library alone. Ibn al-‘Attud too was 
a Writer of note and a stylist imitated by many authors- are 
indebted to him for his wise measure of having the works of 
R^i collected and copied by his pupils, though much from the 
coilecdon^has since perished, for reasons that are not hard to 
guess, Bal ami, the minister of the SairuLnidS) rendered an invaJu- 
able service to the emerging language by translating the volu¬ 
minous history of Taban, specimens of which are still extant. 

Thus the Persian Renaissance had its roots m both Islamic 
culture and the andent civilization of Imn; and its issue was a 
combinadon of both. Its hybrid nature is especially marked in its 
literature and philosophy, and with a conspicuous constancy has 
p^isted down to modem times* Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other element predominates, depending on the circumstances, but 
both ^e always present* This has often caused a dichotomy in 
ideas mat^ be explain^ only with reference to the history of the 
country, t is to be noticed in ^u/ism and such religious move^ 
menxs as tin* Isma^iiT heterodoxy. All this goes to show that 
Avicenna was not a lone star. A galaxy of poets and men of 
leanung were already contributing their share to this brilliant 
^och in the history of Persia and Transoxiana. But he rose, 
desuned to shed an abiding light far beyond his own horizon. 


CHAPTER II 


V 

LIFE AND WORKS OF AVICENNA 

ALL accounts of the early life of the man whom Chaucer’s 
Doctour of Phisik was so proud of having read, and whose name 
echoed in the cloisters of many a mediaeval monastery, are based 
on an autobiographical narration which he himseif chose to 
dictate to the man who was his companion and pupil of twenty- 
five years* (about whom more is told hereunder). 

Ahu ‘AB al-l^usain ibn ‘Abd-Allah ibn Hasan ibn ^Ali ibn 
Slna, which by way of Hebrew became Europeanized into 
Avicenna, n-as bom in August 980 (^far, 370 a-M.) in a large 
village near Bukhara called Kharmaithan ^The Land of the Sun). 
His father was from Balkh—a dty known to the Greeks as 
Bactra, with the epithet ‘the glittering' in Middle Persian litera¬ 
ture. This was an important commercial and political metropolis, 
and an intellectual and religious capital, a centre of religious and 
intellectual life. As the seat of the Graeco-Bactrian kings, it was 
for a period the centre of Hellenic culture, then lost its importance 
for a while, only to recover its ancient glory under the Sam^d 
and Ghaznavid dynasties. Here Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Manichaeism, Nestorian Chrisrianityand finally Islam met. This 
was the site of the Nowbahar, the renowned Buddhist monastery 
visited by pilgrims from far-away China, at the head of which was 
Barmak, the ancestor of the most powerful, able and enlightened 
minister at the court of the Caliphs in Baghdad. 

From Balkh the father of Avicenna moved to Bukhara, an old 
Iranian dty known to the Chinese as Pu-ho, also the seat of a 
large Buddhist monastery and since the Arab conquest a centre 
of Islamic studies that produced some eminent theologians. At 
' Cf. Qilp; pp. 413 ff.j I. A. U$aifai‘^ VoL », pp.» ff. 
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this time it was the capital of the Sam^d ruler, NiSlr the second^ 
son of Mansur, who had ascended the throne in 977 at the age 
of thirteen. Avicenna’s i^ther w:^ appointed as a Inal governor 
in Kharmaithan, and mmt tlierefore have been a man of some 
standing. There he married and had two sons of whom Avicenna 
was the elder. 

The origin of the father is not quite clear; Arabs, Turks and 
Persians have in turn dauned die son* There is at least no reason 
to believe that he was an Arab* As the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of Transoxiana at that date w^ere of Iranian stock, 
and the great Turanian predominanoe does not begin dll 
after the Mongol conquest, an Iranian origio seems the most 
probable. To this may be added the observation that through¬ 
out all his Tvanderings, Avicenna deliberately avoided Turkish 
patrons, and sought the courts of Persian rulers. The view that 
he was of Chinese lineage which is based on the assumption tliat 
the whole region was formerly a centre of Chinese rule where 
many of their people had settled, and which had become a 
cultural and commerdol ihoroughfce between Persia and China, 
is rather far-fetched. As to his mother: she came from the nearby 
village of Afshaneh, and her name Setireh, a pure Persian word 
meaning Star, suggests that she was Persian. 

The^ family returned to Bukhara, and here Avicenna's early 
formative age beguis. ^^len he was only ten years old he had 
read the Qur'an and some he tells us; and all mar¬ 

velled at his talent. The religious atmosphere of his home was 
not ortfaodox-^an important point that he himself tended to 
conceal, but which helps to explain some of the difficulties of hia 
life* My father, he says, *was one of those who had responded 
to the invitation of the Egv-pdans [the Fatimidsj and was counted 
among the Isma ills.'* He used to listen to his father and brother 
discussing the soul and the intellect ’after the manner in which 
they [the Isma'ills] expounded them/ but he hastens to add that 

^ ^ (Tijnmrruii ., T p, -ffi) dial bodi Avicenna and his father wm 

tn die hshn cjf reading tlic aftk* BrtiArm ^fPvrky. 
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he felt he could not assent to their argumerits. They asked him 
to join them in their discussions on philosophy, geometry and 
Indian arithmetic; but he does not say if he ever responded to 
the invitation- He was sent to a certain grocer who was in the 
habit of using that form of calculation to leant Indian aridimedc; 
and at the same time be was studying Muslim jurisprudence by 
himself, and visiting an old ascetic from whom he leamt the 
method of religious argumentation. Presently a man by the name 
of Nateli, professing a knowledge of philosophy, came to 
Bukhara- Avicenna’s father immediately engaged lum to teach 
his son and Invited him to stay in their house. No source tells us 
W’hether or not he was an Ismail! also. 

The lessons started with the Eisago^ of Porphyry; and one 
day, having lieard his teacher define a germs^ the young pupil 
set about verifying that definition in a manner that deeply 
impressed Nate!!, and caused him to advise the father that the 
boy should not engage in any other occupation but learning. 
Together they went all through the elementary parts of lo^c; 
and from then onwards Avicenna read the texts himself with the 
aid of commentaries, supposedly of Hellenistic authors translated 
into Arabic. Similarly with Euclid: he read parts with bis teacher 
and the rest independently. Next he took up the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, and often it was beyond tlie powders of his teadier to 
hdp him. When Nateli left for Gurganj, Avicenna took up the 
natural sciences and metaphysics alone, reading the texts and 
seeking help from commentaries. These supplementary books 
were to prove an important induence on his own works. He often 
depended upon diem for his understanding of Plato and Anstotle. 
Much Peripatetic and Stoic thought found in his wridngs stems 
from this source. 

At this stage he decided to take up medicine, and proceeded 
to read all the available books on the subject. He assures us that 
he did not find it ‘a difficult science,' and that he excelled in it 
in a very short time, using methods of treatment often extremely 
pracdcaL He also condnued his study of religious law and dis- 
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putatlofu By theiv he says, he was sixteen years of age. Whether 
this statetnent is true or due to the excessive ^ea] of the disciple 
who recorded it, we are unable to say- 

During the following eighteen months he went over logic and 
the various problems of philosophy once again. During this 
period^ he tells us, he did not sleep one night through^ and 
worked all day, reducing every statement and proposition that 
he read into its syllo^dc premisses and recording it in his files. 
Whenever he found himself in a difficulty—^he chooses to assure 
his pupil—^he repaired to the mosque, and prayer gave him 
insight in soKdng his problems. In the evenings he sat by his 
lamp and worked late into the night ; and when sleep began to 
overcome him, or when he felt weak, he took a glass of wine 
and went back to work again. This minor detail which he can¬ 
didly relates is mteresiing. He likes to assure his pupil that he is 
a religious man, and he wznts to explain just how it came about 
that he became addiaed to drinking. 

By working in this manner he mastered logic, the natural 
sdences and mathematics, but he felt he must return to 
metaphysics- He took up the Jl^etapkysica of Aristotle, read 
it some forty times, but to his great disappointment still could 
not understand it. One day in the book^Iers* street a broker 
offered him a cheap volume which he bought only reluctantly. 
It turned out to be a book by Foiabi on the objects of the Aierd- 
physica* He rushed home and read It, whereupon the whole 
purport of Anstode^s treatise was revealed to his mind, and he 
went Out to distribute alms to the poor in gratitude the next day. 
It happened at ibis time that Nuh ibn Mansur, the reigning 
prince, fell ill. Unable to help him, his physicians suggested that 
Avicenna, of whose wide reading they had heard much, should 
be summoned- He W'as duly sent for, and in coUaboration with 
the others successfully treated the royal padent, and as a result 
became enrolled in his service* Special permission gave him access 
to the library of the S^anid rulers. This he found to be a 
mansion of many chambers with chest upon chest of books In 
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each. Each apartment was devoted to a special subject; and when 
he reached the section on Greek, Avicenna tells tis, 'I saw books 
whose very names arc as yet unknown to many—works which 
I had never seen before and have not seen since. I read these 
books, taking notes of their contents/ This taking of notes was 
very important^ since 'my memory for learning was at that period 
better than it is now; but today 1 am mote mature, otherwise 
my knowledge is exactly the same and nothing new came my 
way after that/ 

Thu great Itbiary, collected by successive rulers all kno^m for 
their pt^sion for literature and learning, was soon afterwards 
destroyed by fire. Avicenna's enemies—and he never lacked them 
—^hastened to accuse him of firing the library; ‘so dial he could 
attribute the contents of those books to himself,' they claimed. 
Historians may well search for the perpetrators and thetr purpose. 
It mlglu well have been connected with the racial and religious 
struggle that was going on at that rime in the capiml of the 
Simanids and that ended in their downfall. Hellenists must 
always mourn the treasures that were reduced to ashes in the 
library of Bukhara. 

According to hts own account, Avicenna's first attempt at 
authorship was made at the age of twenty-one, while he still 
at Bukhara; when in answer to the request of a certain prosodis t, 
he wrote a comprehensive book which he dlJed the Mojmu 
(Compendium). This^we of writing had gone into common use 
since Alexandrian times, and it will be seen that many of his 
works take that form. Next, one of his neighbours, much 
interested in jurisprudence, asked him to write a commentary for 
him, whereupon Avicenna wrote cl~HSsU wa cd-Ma^ui (the 
(the Import and the Substance) in about tw'eniy volumes; as well 
as a work on ethics called td-Birr wa al-Itkm (Good Work and 
Evil) of which he never made copite but presented it to his 
learned friend in the original. 

Then abruptly bis life entered a new phase. He tells us ‘my 
father died and my dicumstances changed. I accepted a post in 
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the Siiltan*s employment, and was obliged to move from Bukh^ 
to Ginganj/ This obscoie passage throws little hglu on what must 
actually have taken place. If after his father died he found it 
necessary to cam his living and for that reason enlisted in govern¬ 
ment service, then why w'as he 'obliged' to l^ve fiukhaiu and 
submit his aliegianoe to a different ruler in Gutganj? These w^ere 
troubled ac the court of the S^anids. The Turks were 

gaining the ascendancy and they must have frowned on the son 
of an I sma'IlTj even though some of the Samanid rulers ihemsd ves 
had Isma'ili connecdons. Avicenna might therefore have become 
unwelcome for both racial and religious reasons^ 

It is significanr that even to his intimate Inend and pupil^ 
Avicenna did not wish to expatiare on this episode^ hut his words 
betray bitterness; and we know from other sotuoes that he was 
actually accused to Sultan Mahmud of being iad-^ (of evil 
religion)* Furthermore the Turks were such a menace to the 
Persian element that Beruni, who was somewhat in the same 
position, wrote a hook entitled A IFanimg agam^^ tid Turks* In 
fact it is tempting to suppose that Avicenna's autobiographical 
narrative, with its emphasis on the study of Muslim jurisprudenoe 
and religious disputation at the feet of an ascetic, and his later 
commentary on tliat subject in some twenty volumes—matters 
remote from his chief interests — were meant to his pupil 

of his leli^ous conformity and of the fact that he never acceded 
to the Isma'ili beliefs of his father and brother. It is not difficult 
to imagine that his enemies made capital of the heterodoxy of his 
family; and we find historians like Ibn al-Atlur, writing much 
later, levelling the same accusation against him in the most violent 
terras. In any case his departure from Bukhari was in unhappy 
circumstances, and marked the be^nning of a most troubled 
period in his Life* 

His arrival in Gutganj—a large and flourishing city along the 
banks of the Oxus — at first seemed fortunate and of happy 
augury* The minister of the ruling Ma^’mirnid prince was a learned 
man by the name of SohdlL He welcomed Avicenna and intro- 
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duced hint to the Amir, dressed in the garb of a theologpan with 
scarf and chin-wiap, A salary was duly fixed for him which he 
describes as 'amply sufficient for the like of me,’ only to add 
immediately afterwards, 'then necessity constrained me to move 
to Fasa and thence to Ba^'ard and thence to then Shaqqan, 
then Samanqan, then Jajarm the frontier-pose of Khuiaslm, and 
thence to Juijan (Gurgan), My entire purpose was to reach the 
Amir Qahus; but it happened meanwhile that Qabus was taken 
and imprisoned in a fortress, where he died. After [his I went to 
Dihistan where I fell very ill, then returned to Jurjan where 
Abu 'Ubaid a]-Juz|am made friends with me; and I composed a 
poem on my condition in which there is a verse sayingt 

And great once I became, no more would Egypt have roe, 

And when my value rose, no one w'ould care to buy me/ 

Here ends the autobiographical note dictated to Juzjara, Tlie 
life-long friendship between these two men is not surprising. His 
companion, as the name shows, V'as a fellow-countryman; Juajin 
being the western district of Balkh, his father’s home-town; and 
like him he apparently had no lamily attachments. Yet again he 
does not tell us why 'necessity' forced him to leave Guiganj and 
enibark on his peregrinations:, though the tenor of the account 
is full of restrained self-pity, a mood also implicit in the surviving 
lines of his otherwise lost poem, with their reference to the story 
of Joseph in Egypt. 

From another source^ we have a highly coloured account of 
the reasons that forced Avicenna to leave Gurganj, which if not 
entirely true is not pure fiction either. It says that Sul^ Mahmud 
was told that there were some highly gifted people at the court 
of the Ma’munid prince, who should ^ made to join his entourege- 
The king thereupon sent a spedal envoy asking the prince to 
send him Beruni, Khammar, Masihi, Avicenna and a painter by 
the name of ‘Arraq, ‘that they may have the honour of heing 
received in our meetings and ivc may be pleased by their know- 

1 CAnAilr pp, 7^ ?■ 
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ledge and accomplishments/ The prince^ who had suspected the 
purpose of the envoy even before arranging to receive him^ called 
these men "for whom he had provided all their earthly wants* 
and acquainted them with the probable intentions of Sui^ 
Mahmud. The Sultan, he told them, was very powerful and 
coveted his prmcipality and he W 3 s therefore in no position to 
anger or provote him- Beruni, Khammir and *Arnkj, having 
heard much of the generosity of the Sultan, ^reed to go; but 
Avicenna refused and Masih! decided to keep him companyp On 
the advice of the prince, they terminated their ten happy years in 
Guiganj, and left by night widi a guide to lead the way* 

There is r^son to suppose that it was primarily for religious 
reasons that Avicenna refused to comply with the wish of Sultan 
Mahmud, whose strict orthodoxy and ruthless treatment of the 
unorthodox had already become proverbial. This may well have 
been the motive of Masihl also, who unlike Kbammar had 
remained a Christian; and according to one account even Beriini 
w^ent reluctantly. 

The story goes on to relate that Sult^ Mahmud was very 
angry when he heard of A^enna's (light; that he ordered ‘Arraq 
to make a portrait of him and that some forty copies were cir^ 
culated throughout the land with strict orders diat he should be 
arrested wherever found and sent to the Sultan under escort. 
Meanwhile Avicenna and Masihi w^ho had left Gurganj w^ith a 
relation of Soheili, the ministerj as guide, wandered from village 
to vill^e until on the fourth day they were caught in a violent 
sandstorm and completely lost their way* Masihi could not 
suivive the excessive heat of the desert^ and died of thirst, 
assuring bis companion, however, that * their souls would 
meet elsew^here/ Avicenna together with the guide found his 
way to B award ^after a thousand difficulties/ From there the 
guide returned, and Avicenna went on to Tus. It b thus seen that 
the idnerary corresponds with his own account as recorded by 
his pupil, and that this account may therefore well be true. 

The story is then mken up by jQzjanj. "From this point/ he 
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says, 1 meniioo those episodes of the Master’s life of which i 
was myself a wimess during my association with bim^ up to the 
time of his death/ In Gurgaii, Avicenna seems to liave b^n wdl 
received* One man ‘who loved these sciences^ bought him a 
comfortable home nest to Jiis own and lodged him there* And 
Juzjirki used to vkit him every day, to read the with 

him, and to listen to his discourses on logic. He here dictated 
a book on tliat subject which he called oi-MukAtasar ai-Avsat 
(The Middle Summary) w'liich his pupil took down. He also 
wrote others; among them ai^MoAdu* wa aI~JWaud (The Begin¬ 
ning and the Return), and al-j^rsad al-KuIiija (Tlte General 
Obser^^adons) composed in honour of his benefactor. He began 
wilting the first part of al-Qdjttm (The Canon), his chief medical 
work; and one that he called MukAiasar (Summary 

of die Almagest), and many other trac^tes on simjbr subjects 
of interest to him and to the man w^ho had been so good to liim* 
After a w^hile, however, he chose to leave Gurgan and go to Raiy. 
Again the reasons for that decision are obscure. Admittedly lie 
had ori^nally gone diere with the hope of offering his sen.'ices 
to Qabus, the celebrated Ziyarid prince and man of letters; and 
liad instead found that the unlucky ruler had been betrayed by 
his array chiefs and died while imprisoned in a fortress* Yet the 
philosopher had been welcomed in that place, had been offered 
a home by one of tlie townsmen, had found a devoted friend and 
pupil in the person of and had occupied himself with the 

writing of books* What then made him leave? Was his departure 
again due to some religious hostility towards him or simply to 
his own arabiiion and the hop»e of doing still better for him¬ 
self? 

Raiy, the ancient Ragha, some five miles from present-day 
Tihtan, had peculiar attiacrioiis. It was an old centre of com- 
munication between east and west Iran; associated with Zoroaster 
and the twelfth sacred place created by Ahura Ma^da, with 
accommodatjon for the three estates of priests, w'arriors and 
cultivators. It had been fortified by Darius and destroyed by 
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Alexander; rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator and named Europos; 
reconquered by ibe Parthians and called Arsakla. It was from this 
city that the last Sasanian king issued his farewell appeal to the 
Iranian nation before fleeing to Klmt^n. Here the Umayyads 
handed over power to the ‘Abbasids, and here Harun al-R^hld, 
the Caliph, was bom. The population though predominantly 
Persian included men of many lands; and die bishops of the 
Syriac Church in Persia had made it their seat. In 915 when the 
Buyids had established themselves there, Raiy was 'one of the 
glories of the land of Islam' and possessed a very large library. 
Under Fakhr el-Dowleh, the Buyid prince, it had become a great 
centre of learning; and the two accomplished ministers of this 
dynasty, Ibn al-Ainid and Ibn 'Abbad, bad made it a centre of 
attraction for men of letters. 

"When Avicenna came to Rajy, Fakhr el-DowIeh was already 
dead, leaving a son by the name of Mafd el-Dowleh, still only 
a child, and the country was ruled by his widow—a princess in 
her own right—known as alSa^iJa (the lady). This able and 
courageous woman liad refused to hand over power to her son 
when he came of age, and had kept Suljan Ma^ud at bay w-ith 
the warning that should he conquer her principality he would 
earn the scom of the world as the mighty king who made war 
on a woman. 

Avicenna, as JG2jani tells us, oflFeied his services to the Satyyu^ 
and her son, and was welcomed because of the favourable letters 
of introducrion he had brought with him. Who gave him 
letters, he does not say, Majd el-Dowleh was not a happy man 
at the time. He had tried to win back power and establish his 
rightful position, but had failed. He had therefore taken to the 
pleasures of the Aareri and of literature. We are told that *he was 
overcome by melancholia and the Master applied himself to 
treating him. Avicenna remained tor two or three years at Kaiy, 
during which period he composed the /Qtdb al-Mdad (Book of 
the Return). Then trouble once more overtook him. The dty 
was attacked by Shams el-DowIeh, a brother of Majd el-Dowleh, 
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and again ‘circiirastanccs conspired to oblige him to leave Raiy 
for Qazwin, and from Qazmn he proceeded to Hamadhan/ 
Althotigh the pupil is careful to conceal the ^circumsmnceSj* 
Khondamir—an historian of later date—informs us that A\^icenjia 
infuriated the SmyyiJa by insisting on the I^umate rights of 
her son in the dynastic quarrel between the rw^o. This had become 
a local issue of some importance and the moml indignarion of 
the philosopher could not be allowed lo interfere. 

In Hamadhan yet another phase begins in the life of Avicenna, 
He decides to taJce an openly active part in local politics; and 
places himself at die disposal of another influential lady, who may 
have been the wife or the favourite of Sliams el-DowIeh, *in order 
to investigate her finances/ By this means he becomes acquainted 
with the nder and is summoned to court to treat him for an 
attack of colic. The treatment proves successful and he departs 

'loaded widi many costly robes_having passed forty days and 

nights at the palace and become one of die Amir's intimates." In 
a WRT against the Kurds^ he accompmes the prince as his prsonal 
pliysician; and although the expedition prov^ a failure^ he 
succeeds in winning die favour of the Amir, and on their return 
CO HamadJi^ is appointed a vizier widi all die pwers ot that 
office- His d 3 ut as a political figure and State administratorj 
however, was followed by further trouble. The army for some 
reason refused to have him, Tearing for themselves on his 
account', whatever this statement means. They could not in any 
w^ay be pacified and 'they surrounded his bouse, haled him off 
to prison, pillaged bis belongings. *,. They even demanded that 
he sJiould be put to death; but this the Amir refused, though 
he w^ ^eeable to banishing him from the State, being anxious 
to conciliate them/ The fury of the army was such that Avicenna 
had to go into hiding for forty days in the house of a friend- 
How'ever, Shams el-Dow'leh wtis again attacked by colic and he 
w-as again sent for, ^Tien he appeared at court, the Anur apolo¬ 
gized profusely for what liad occurred* For a second time and 
with great ceremony Avicenna was appinted viziet- 
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At this juncture Juzjaru suggested that he should not neglect 
his writiitg) and urged tum to undertake a commentai^ on the 
works of Aristotle. The reply is revealing with r^ard to 
Avicenna’s attitude and outlook* He said he had not much time 
at his disposal, but *if you agree that I should compose a book 
setting forth those parts of the sciences that I believe to be sound, 
not disputing therein with any opponents nor troubling to reply 
to their arguments, I ydl\ do so.’ He then began work on the 
physical section of the Kltai al^SAiJa (The Book of Healing 
wldch is the longest of his extant works. He had already started 
on his Qflrtirt (Canon) of medidne, and here he finished the first 
book. Every night he held a circle of study at his home for his 
pupils. ‘I would read the Juzj^i says, ‘and another in nim 
the Qmun. When we had each finished our allotted portion, 
musicians of all sorts would be called in and cups brought out 
for drinking, and in this manner we spent the rest of the time. 
Studying was done by night because during the day attendance 
upon the Amir left him no spare dme.’* 

A different account* of his daily programme relates that during 
the period that Avicenna was a vizier, he used to rise before 
dawn every morning, write some pages of his Shija, then call in 
his pupils and with them read some passages from his writings. 
By the time he was ready to leave the bouse, all those who 
wanted him to attend to their work wrere lAaifing outside. At the 
head of them all he rode to his official divan and dealt with affairs 
of State till noon. He then returned home and invariably enter¬ 
tained a large number of guests to lunch. After the siesta he went 
to present himself at court, and alone with the Amir disclosed 
matters of importance. 

These two accounts which may well be taken together as 
complementary show that he was a man of extraordinary industry 
and varied interests. They also reveal some of the more personal 
sides of iiis life. Evidently he did not hesitate to display publicly 
his love of music and wine, and to share them with those who 
1 Qifif, p. 4^. * Cf. NiriniT; CAitiSr pp. Sjt-j. 
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partook also of his mtellectual pleasures. Such conduct must have 
seemed scandalous to his colleagues in the Govemiueotj par-^ 
tieuWly in the rigorous Islamic society in which he livedo But 
all throughout bis life he appeared to find satisfaction in com¬ 
pletely disregarding what the public thought and said of him. 
This unconventional way of life he continued for some time and 
it rnay have been the source of much of his mipopulaniy- In 
the meantime the restless Amir decided to go to 
took Avicenna along with him, A severe attack of colic seized 
the prince during what proved to be an exhausting campaign^ 
and he refused to follow the directions ot liis watchful physician 
and take sufficient rest during the intervals of fighting, Tlie army, 
apprehensive and fearing the consequences of his death) decided 
to convey him to Hamadhanj but be died on the way* 

The son of Shams el-Do wleh iv'as thereupon sworn in as Amir, 
and the array petitioned that Avicenna should continue as chief 
minister. This Avicenna declined and entered into secret corre¬ 
spondence with "Ala" el-Dowleh^ the ruler of Isfahan, offering 
his serviceSi The reasons for this change of allegance are not 
clear* It may be supposed that A^-icenna's relations with the army 
were strained and his past experiences not altogether happy- 
Fearing the consequences of his refusal, he went into hiding in 
the house of a druggist. There again the pupil who seems to have 
valued his intellectual accomplishments far more highly than his 
political acumeii) utged him to profit from this enforced leisure 
and finish writing the Shija. Accepting this proposal, Avicetma 
summoned his host and ^asked for paper and ink; these being 
brought, the Master wrote in about twenty parts of eight sheets 
each, the main topics that he wanted to discuss, in his own hand, 
and he continued writing for two days until he had enlarged on 
all the topics without once asking for any book or referring to 
any text, accomplishing the work entirely from memory^ Then 
he placed disuse parts before him, took paper, and pondering on 
every quesdon, wrote his comments on it* Each day he wrote 
fifty leaves until he had completed the whole of the natural 
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sciences and metaphysics, with the exception of the books on 
animals and plants. He also began with logic and wrote one pan 
of it.’ 

Meanwhile he had been accused of corresponding with *AIa’ 
el-Dowleh and a search for him was instituted. His enemies 
betrayed his whereabouts and he was cast into prison in a fortress. 
There he again took to poetry, and wrote scornfully: 

'My going in was sure, as you have seen. 

My going out is what many will doubt.’ 

But after some four months he did go out of that fortress. 'Ala' 
el-Dowleh attacked and captured Hamad han, and the defeated 
ruler, together with his iamily, sought refuge in the very place 
where Avicenna was conlined. When 'Ala' el-Dowleh withdrew 
with his army, tliey all returned home; and Avicenna accepted 
the hospitality of a friend and busied himself with the completion 
of the logical section of tlie Skifi, Nor had he been idle while in 
the fortress, for there he had written the Kitah al-HU^ (The 
Book of Guidance) and the Risdlat Maiyihn Yaq^an (The Treatise 
of Living, the Son of the Vigilant)’ and the Kitah ai-Qtdan} (Tlie 
Book of Colic). The oI-j 4 tiw^ai al-i^alhlyya. f'fbe Cardiac 
Remedies) he had composed wlien he first came to Hamadhan. 

On his return the prince did Jiis best to win back fhe allegiance 
of Avicenna and promised him handsome rewards, but all in vain. 
At the first opportunity he slipped out of the town in disguise 
accompanied by Iiis own brother, and two slaves, all 

dressed as 5ufis. After suffering many hardships they reaclied the 
gates of Isfahan, where his friends together with the courtiers 
went out to welcome him, and ‘robes were brought and fine 
equipages. He was lodgied in a large house and 'his apartment 
was furnished and carpeted in the most sumptuous manner.' At 
court he was received very cordially and with all due ceremonial. 

Ala el-Dowleh, who valued Avicenna's talent highly, decreed 
that every Friday evening a meeting should be held in his presence 
■ Cf, (A. Pr. jS a 41) (TioSn). 
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for learned men of all classes^ to discuss scientific and philoso- 
phied topics. We aie assured that 'at these gatherings he proved 
himself quite supreme and unrivalled in every branch of learning/ 
These were indeed the best days of his life, and in the introduedan 
to his Persian logic he expresses deep grariiude to his patron for 
granting him 'all his >ftdshes, in security, and eminence and 
honour/ Here in Isfahan he occupied no offidal position, and 
avoiding politics and its pitfalls, he de^^oted his entire time to 
writings He now set about completing the S/ii/a^ In his com¬ 
mentary on the Almage^i 'he introduced ten new figures into the 
different obsmations,' and at the end, under the section dealing 
with the celestial sphere, 'he had things that had never heen 
discovered before/ In the same way he introduced some new 
examples into Euclid; and in arithmetic 'some excellent refine¬ 
ments"; and in music "matters tliat the ancients [the Greeks] bad 
neglected/ At isfeh^ he also wrote his first book on philosophy 
in tile Persian language, probably something which had ne\Tr 
been attempted since the Arab conquest of Persia, This work he 
called, after the name of his patron, DdnisA-NdmcAje *Al^i (The 
^Ala'i Book of Knowledge)* 

While accompanying the Amir on an expedition, he composed 
the remaining parts of the SAiJa together with, an abridgement 
of the whole work which he entitled KiidA al-Najdt (The Book 
of Deliverance). By this time he had become one of the intimate 
courtiers of the Amir, and when the latter decided to attack 
Hamadh^—dry of unhappy memories for Avicenna—he did 
not remain bdiind. One night while discussing die imperfections 
in the astronomioil tables based on ancient observations of the 
stars, the Amir asked him to compile new ones, assuring him the 
necessary hinds* He immediately started work and deputed 
Juz)^ to select the instruments and engage skilled ossbtants. 
Many old problems were thus elucidated and the imperfections 
were found to be due to ihe fact that the observations had been 
made at irregular intervals and on different journeys/ 

' Cf. Faddcgcni in Amfuioii, Vol. XIV, who rails it U* travail tiit lagni. 
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At dm 5 tage of his nanadvc jQzjani, who had he^n repeating 
whai Avicenna had related* breaks off to observe that 'one of the 
remarkable things about the Master was that I accompanied and 
served him for twenty-five years and I did not see him take up 
a new book and read it right through. Instead he used to look 
up the difliciilt passages and the complicated! problems and see 
what the author had to say, so as to discover the state of Jiis 
learning and the degree of his understanding.' 

Avicenna Iiad never been a master of Ar^ic. One day when 
in the presence of the Amir, he expressed an opinion on a 
difficult iinguisnc (question. One of the scholars present who was 
particularly proud of his know'ledge of that language, imme^ 
diately cumed to him and said, ^You are a philosopher and a man 
of wisdom, but not sufficiently well read m philology as to be 
able to please us by the expression of your views^ This rebuke 
greatly annoyed Avicenna* and he at once took up a thorough 
study of Arabic grammar and literature. He ordered anthologies 
from Khurasan—in those da)'5 a great repository of Persian and 
Arabic books-^and various literary worksj and began reading 
extensively* Some three years later he composed three Arabic 
poems full of Tvords* then three essays, one m the style of 
Ibn al-Amid, another in that of Ibn ^Abbad, and still anoiher 
in the style of al“ 5 Shu He had alt these bound in one volume^ 
had the binding rubbed and soiled, and presenting it to the Amir 
asked that It be passed on to the learned man who had adminis¬ 
tered tlie rebuke with the recpiest that he should determine the 
value and find om the authorship of a volume that had been 
found while he was out hunting. To the satisfaciion of A\dcenna 
and all those who had witnessed the disputation, the pretentious 
scholar w-as entirely baffled. It was after this incident that he 
began a work on linguistics w hich he called Lisan al-Ural (The 
Language of the Arabs)—sdll only in the form of a rough draft 
at hi^ dratb. What purports to be a copy of that treatise has 
lately been published in Persian 

' ExltL Yir^Si^pr. 
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Anorher story concerns ai^ essay on logic written in Guigan 
and called oI-MukAtajar al~^sghar (The Smaller Epitonic)^ later 
placed at the beginning of the Nya£. A copy of this had reached 
Shiraz m southern Persia, where a group of scholars had taken 
exception to some of its statements. The judge of che religious 
court decided to send their objections together with a covering 
letter to one of the pupils of Avicenna^ asking him to present 
them to his master and elldt an answer. This the pupil did just 
as the sun was setting on a summer day. Avicenna immediately 
asks for paper and ink, orders drinks to be laid out^ and while 
a general conversation is in progress, sits there and by candle¬ 
light examines the points raised. While thus occupied he bids 
and bis brother to sit and drink with him, and when 
they become drow^sy, orders them to depan- In the moming he 
calls up Juzjani and gives him what he had written during the 
night in some fifty slieets, saying, "I made haste to reply so that 
the messenger should not be delayed/ 

During this period the Khdi a/-/v5Ji|/™(The Book of Equitable 
Judgement) was also written. TlUs was destroyed by the in^'^ding 
army of Sultan Mas^ud, but certain fragments have survived-^ 
The ruler of Raiy had been an astute lady who had usurped 
the rights of her own son and kept the ambitious 5u][an Mahmud 
at bay. But after her death, the son proved unequal to the task. 
He injudiciously asked the assistance of Sultan Mahmud who 
seized the long’-awaited opporruniiy to send an army, conquer 
the whole kingdom and dispatch its ruler and his son as prisoners 
to India. He show^ed his intolerance of heterodoxy in a ruthless 
manner* In the words of a modem historian,' he "began lo 
persecure the Carmathmo^, the Batinis and the Mu'tazelites, and 
thousands of them were gibbeted, stoned to death or earned in 
chains to Khuras^ to languish in capriviiy.' One authority is 
quoted to the effect that "fifty camel^loads of books are said to 
have been burnt under the trees on which the Carmathians Jtad 

* C£i Badawi: A/irfU *ind 
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been gibbeied/^ And he concludes that ‘An invaluable store of 
learning, ’which the liberal policy and sdiolarly zeal of the 
Bu’W'aihids [Buyids] had accumulated in the cour^ of years, was 
thus consumed in an instant to satisfy the enthusiasm of the 
puriian ^'arrior/^ 

The fall of Raiy had made the position of ‘Ala' el-Dowdeh in 
Isfah^ very critical. He did his best ro conciliate Sult^ Malmud, 
but the latter was adamant, and entrusted to bis son the task of 
conquering all the Buyid possesions. When Mas'ud, the equally 
ambitious son, entered Isfahan in 1030 (421 a.h.), 'Ala* el-Dowleb 
fiedj and it may be presumed that Avicenna accomf^nied him. 
It ^as then that his house was plundered and his hbrary carried 
off to Chazmi, only to be destroyed about a century later by the 
Invading Ghurid Turks. 

Accounts of the sequence of political events during this period 
are contradictory, and the dates not very reiiahle. We are told 
that in the year in ’whidi ‘AM" el-DowI^ ’was fighting a Ghaz- 
navid army chief, Avicenna, while in die company of the Amir, 
’was seized by a severe attack of colic- Fearing the prospect of 
being left behirid ii the Amir were defeated, Avicenna took 
heroic measures to cure himself^ and in one day injected himself 
eight times, with the result diac his intestines were ulcerated. 
Nevertheless he accompanied his patron in his Bight, and at their 
next stopping-plikce ‘the epilepsy which sometimes follows colic 
nianifested itself.' He continued to treat himself by mjcctioiis, 
and one day ’W'hen he desired to be injected with rwo measures 
of celery-seed, one of the physicians attending him put in five 
measures instead. Juzjaiu adds, do not know whether purposely 
or by mistake.^ The excess of celery-seed aggravated the 
abrasions. ‘He also took mhAriJatum for the epilepsy; but one 
of his slaves went and threw in a great quantity of opium, and he 
consumed ihe mixture; this being because they had robbed him 
of much money from hfs treasury, and they desired to do av.'ay 
with him so that they might escape the penalty of their actions.* 

* Niifim: SutfiA Afa^muJ o/^ • /Auf., p. i6e. 
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Such the state of his health when Avicenna was carried 
into Isfahan. He contimied to prescribe for Wmself, though he 
was so weak that he could hardly stand on his feet. When he 
felt a litde heiier he once more attended the court of the Amir^ 
and is said to have indulged in excesses for which he again 
suffered in health- Once again *Ala' el-Dowleh marched on 
Hamadhan and again Avicenna accompanied him. On the way 
he had a severe relapse; and w^hen they finally reached their 
destiriadon, he realized tliat his strength was ebbing fast; his 
body had no longer the strength to repel the disease* It was then 
that he gave up all treatment and took to saying, *die manager 
who used to manage me, is incapable of managing me any longer, 
so there is no use trying to cure my illness/ He lingered for a 
time in this condition and died not long after his return to 
Hamadhan. He was buried outside the town in June or July, 
1037 (428 A.H.), at the age of fifty-eight. 

m * '* * 

The autobiographical note and what his pupil had to add are 
obviously neither complete nor convincing^ and this bare outline 
of an eventful life does not give a full picture of the man and all 
that he went through. Nor is the modve for reticence always 
clear. Was it himself or bis pupil who thought it best to leave 
certain things unsaid? Casual remarks by later authors fill few 
of the pps, but there is always a feeling that somedung has been 
kept back. Avicenna was never a popular figure, stud his detractors 
succeeded in spreading all sorts of derogatory stories about him 
even during his lifcdme; so that in popular Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish literature he often figures as a sorcerer and magician, 
a conjurer of evU spirits. No one would be expected to make 
a careful record of the events and circumstances of such a man's 
life. 

The book that in our view ^ves the best background to much 
that Avicenna had 10 suffer, and helps to explain some of the 
obscure motives that influenced the course of Ms life, is a semi- 
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historical semi-political tractate^ by a renowned statesirtan who 
was evenmally assassinated^ In pagt? after page he describes the 
persecution of the followers of the Isma'ili heterodoxy^ and the 
ruthless suppression of aU forms of unorthodox movement and 
belief. This puritanical revivalism and rule of rigid ortliodoxy 
was particularly strong in Tramojciana and on the eastern borders 
of Persia^ and extended in time from before the days of Avicenna 
till long after him. It associated with the Turkish inSuence, 
and iw victims eventtially included the Samanian rulers of 
Btithara tinder whom Avicenna, his father, and his family had 
lived. With this situadon in mind, one finds the tone of reticence 
both in the autobiographical account and the additions of bis 
pupil more understandahSe. And we have in support the evidence 
of Shahrist^I that throughout his life Avicenna was suspected of 
Isma^ili leanings, li is no: surprising, therefore^ that we find the 
pattern of his life so uneven from the very start- — sometimes even 
tragically tortuous. Never long in one place, he is hounded from 
town to towTi for reasons that he does not care lo tell We 
suppose that he must have learnt early in his life to suppress and 
conceal; and it is clear that even a friend and disciple of twenty- 
five years did not enjoy his full confidence* A sense of futility 
and frusttation seems to cast a shadow over all his doings; and 
this may have been one reason why his pupil urged him con¬ 
stantly to devote most of his time in wri ting. Hence the tUfficulry 
of uncovering the complexities of a character composed of deep 
and varied strains; to probe into a restless mind never at peace 
with itself or the world amund it* 

Yet Avicenna was no recluse given to solitary contemplation 
like Farabi. He loved and sought company, and he possessed 
an mfectiottsyaM Je vivre that delighted his companions. He does 
not seem to have had many close friends, and iliat may have 
made him unhappy; yet people were fascinated by his rare gifts 
and sdndllating mind. It is in this connection that his pupil 
chooses to tell something that repeated by all later authors 
r S^ai mmA of aJ^MidJt, ediL Schcfrr. 
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—not without malice. As a man of excessive passions, not given 
to moderation, he indulged in sexual relations far more than 
even his strong physique could stand. We are told that even in 
failing health he did not abstain; and on top of his political 
activities and intellectual pursuits this proved extremely exhaust¬ 
ing. When reproached for such intensive living, he gave his 
famous reply that he wanted his years in breadth and not in 
length. Yet he never married, deliberately denying himself die 
pleasures of family life: he was a lonely man to his dying day. 
All these facts imply a deep-seated unliappiness, and a funda¬ 
mental dissatisfaction with his lot. 

Two different sources* att^t to Avicenna’s stdiingly good 
looks and impressive figure. One relates dun when supposedly 
in hiding, lie ventured into the bazaar, and was immediately 
recognized by a man, who says, '1 could easily tell. I had heard 
so much about your remarkable face and attractive appearance.’ 
We do not know how he dressed in his home town. He tells us 
that in Giirgan| he chose the attire of a reli^otis divine. And the 
other testimony to his fine appearance is in an account of how 
he attended the court of 'Ali' el-Dow'leh in Isfali^, in a long 
robe with a short |acket and a turban of coarse cloth. ‘He used 
to sic very dose to the Amir, whose face became radiant with 
delight as he marvelled at his good looks, and accomplishment 
and wit. And when he spoke all those present listened attentively, 
none uttering a word.’* 

He could not have been a modest man, nor, in some respects, 
a particuEarly endearing personality. His disputes with fellow- 
philosophers reveal a violent remperj and a merciless scom for 
the mediocre. He dismisses Razi's philosophy as the lucubrations 
of a man who should have stuck ’to testing stools and urine/ 
He ridicules Miskawaih and his pitifui limitations—^d thereby 
provokes the ratiler significant retort that he would do well to 
amend his own character. From everyone he demands both quick 
wits and application; and assures us that he himself always went 
■ efi NifiiDl and Baih^bqL ^ Ttsommai ^. •t P- s?* 
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over -ft'hai he vTote carefully^ ‘even diough that is a very tedious 
task/ These sidelights may stimiilate our desire to know more 
ahoui hirrij but actually this man of genius keeps the secrets of 
his mie personality and leaves us sdlJ guessing. Most of the 
books that mention him are full of praise for his knowledge and 
ability^ but contain not a single kind word for tbe man himself 
Often they half-mockingly remark that he was the person who 
died of sexual excesses, and whose Book of Healing (SkiJ^% 
and Book of Deliverance {Ifajdt) helped neither to heal nor 
to deliver him. This obvious ill-feeling had various sources. One 
was his lsma*ili origin which was never forgotten; another was 
that his many writings tan directly counter to religious dogma- 
To these may be added his behaviour in public and his utter 
disdain of conformity» Of what else could they accuse him? 
Power, except for a brief troubled period, he never gained; 
wealth, by the testimony even of his detractors, he never sought; 
and the quiet comfort of a home he confesses he never had* 
Often he lived under a cloud of menace, and in spite of great 
self-confidence he claims that *e\ents befell me, and such trials 
and troubles came rushing upon me, that had they befallen the 
mighty mountains, they would have cracked and come crashing 
to the ground/ In a Persian quatrain which, if authentic, must 
be considered a revealing cri de cc^y he says: 

*How 1 wish I could know who I am. 

What it is in this world that I seek/ 


Of the two hundred books or more attributed to Avicenna, 
some are spurious, others are sections of some major work 
appearing under a different title* The authentic writings run to 
about a hundred; and of these the most important have for¬ 
tunately sinvdved* It is to be regretted that his last detailed work, 
Supposed to contain the results of his mature thought, and which 
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he deliberately called KkdS al~lmdf (The Book of Equitable 
Judgement)j written with the intention of arbitrating between 
the conflicring view's of contemporary philosophers, was lost in 
the sack of Isfah^ only fragments of it having survived. 

Thanks to A\icenna*s pupil, we have a general idea of the 
order and sequence of liis writings* This helps to determine the 
development of his thought to some extent. But the account is 
not always clear nor sufBdendy instructive. The books of 
Avicenna suffer from being often £euyre^ J'&ccasions addressed 
to a friend or ptron and suited to his tastes and attainments* 
It was probably for that reason diat he did not alwaj-s trouble 
himself to retain copies of them; so that but for the devoted 
efforts of his pupil they would long since have been lost. Most 
of wliar he wTote was in Arabic, with a few works in Persian, 
in neither does he show felidty of language or interest in what 
might be called the magic of words (and of course the same 
could be said of *\ri5iot!e)* Yet he rendered a great service to the 
development of philosophical style and terminology* Avicenna's 
Arabic is definitely more lucid tlian that of Kindi and Farabi* 
The aphorisms give place to real philosophical argumentation. 
He is at his best in discursive rather than in assenive passages. 
He has, however, some serious defects of style. In parriailar he 
is too repetitive; and as he was not a true Arab, his Tsiitings 
abound in what may be called Persianisms, particularly where 
he tries to be ‘expansive" as in the SAiJa. These Persianisms can 
be detected in both the structure of the sentences and in his 
vocabulary. "Wlien compared to good classical Arabic prose, with 
which he must have been quite familiar, his sentences lack the 
compactness so characteristic of that literature; and sometimes 
they are even unidiomatic* His vocabubiy is full of new abstract 
terms, which were shocking to Arab purists, and wliich 
were very reluctantly, if ever, used by Arab authors after 
him. These terms were derived neither from Greek nor from 
Syriac, as is sometimes supposed j they are the direa result of 
his knowledge of Persian, which has an easy way of forming 
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them. Hence the rCASon why his own countrymen found them 
natural and even feliciioua, while the Arabs considered them 
barbarisms. Nevertheless these neologisms helped to enrich 
Arabic philosophical language^ and they constitute a far more 
valuable contributiqti than any made dther by Kindi, the pure 
Arab, or by Farabi. Avicenna's choice of terminology is also 
more extensive than that of his predecessors. Kindi and Farabi 
followed one set of translators consistendy, with die result that 
they had no choice of ternis^ while Avicenna had the good sense 
ro compare altemative translations and choose such technical 
terms as he considered the best for his purposes. Consequently 
his language is more ^-aried and inierestijig. There is no question 
of his hairing known Greeks and this he never claimed. But in 
the SAifi he makes varioLis illuminating remarks about Greet 
linguistics and grammar which can only be explained by the 
supposition that he ^tis in contact wixh someone who had a fair 
knowledge of that language: the mosi: likely person is Abu Sahl 
al-Maslhk who was his close companion and as a Christian 
physician trained in Baghdad certainly knew Syriac and may 
also have known some Greek* 

Another feature of Avicenna's style—characteristic of his 
Writings and of bis mode of tliought'^—is his passion for classi¬ 
fication* He divides and subdivides far more than any Greek 
author; and it is from him that mediaeval European philosophers 
copied that method* Classification was once considered a device 
of the Western mind^ here we find it ev^en mote marked. Still 
another contribution of Avicenna in this field is his attempt to 
introduce more precision in the use of Arabic terms* Tliere had 
already been tentative efforts in that direction by Kindi and 
Farabi, but theirs had taken the form of aphorisms. Only in 
Avicenna do wc find a special treatise^ devoted solely lo defini¬ 
tions and the specification of terms. This was a valuable service, 
and it is Only since his day that most of the technical terms of 
logic and philosophy have acquired specific senses and values* 

So 
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It stands to his credit that they condntte to do so to the present 
day- 

Arabic philosophical language was not easy to mould. Aris¬ 
totelian Ic^c is so bound up with Greek giamtnat that it is 
sometimes doubted if it can be faithfully rendered into any other 
tongue. The early translators, as well as the Faldsija who fol¬ 
lowed, had some formidable obstacles to overcome. Of these 
perhaps the most intractable was the total absence of the copula 
in Aiabic- A characteiisric of die Indo-European languages, it 
does not exist in the Semitic tongues. Thus it was sometimes 
necessary to use almost a dozen different equivalents in different 
contexts in order to convey an idea, and even then the result was 
not alwayrs satisfactory. 

Whilst Avicenna helped to establish Arabic philosophical 
terminology for a thousand years, and himself introduced into 
it abstractions never before used, he can claim to be the actual 
originator of Persian philosophical language. His Danisk-Ndmeh 
is the first book on philosophy, logic, and die natural sciences 
in post-lslamic Persian. It is highly doubtful whether any such 
work had ever been attempted before: if so, no mention or 
trace of it remains. It is difficult to say w'hat motives inspired 
Avicenna to undertake this work- Juzjitu only tells us that it was 
wiitteii at the request of his patron, ‘Ala’ el-Dowleh, who could 
make no sense of it because it was beyond his understanding. 
Arabic, as has already been noted, was the proper medium for 
theology and philosophy; and the innovation places A\ncenna 
in line with all the other bilingual poets and prose-writers of the 
Persian Renaissance. Although there is nothing new in the 
Ddmsh~N^ih that is not to be found in bis Arabic writings, it 
is linguistically one of the most important books in the history 
of Persian prose. It abounds in the most resourceful and happy 
equivalents for Arabic terms, coined from pure Persian roots. 
Although some of them sound rather archaic after the lapse of 
so many years, most of them can and should he used today. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that his initiative was 
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copied by his younger contemporary^ Na^ir Khosrow, the 
ismi*Tli poet and philosopher^ who wrote a number of treatises 
in as pure a Persian as he could command on religious and 
philosophical subjects* And yet religious^ social^ and political 
exigendes rriilitated agamsr the development of this literary 
movemeni; and we find very few subsequent authors wishing, 
or venturing;, to condnuc the effort. Gh^li and Tusi, wriojig 
not so long after Avioennaj preferred to use the Arabic terms^ 
and ilie practice lias continued since in all theological seminaries. 

Avicenna wrote some poetry also. His Arabic poems, including 
the celebrated ode on the soul, are elevating in thought and in 
themCj but they cannot be considered of great literary value. It 
Is clear that he used the medium of verse without any arrisdc 
pretensions; and his poem on logic has nothing to recommend 
it (eatcept to remind us of Empedocles and the early Greeks who 
wrote philosophy in veirse); and the same may be said of his 
poem on medidne. The Persian verses that have been attributed 
to him are of far greater merit. It has been thought that some of 
the famous quatrains of ^Umar Khayyam are really his; and were 
introduced into the collection of 'Umar by anthologists* This, 
however, has been a difficult question to detetmine* It is quite 
conceivable that in his moments of loneliness—and they must 
have been frequent — he should have taken to verse in his own 
mother-tongue^ but on the whole his claim to eminence cannot 
be extended to the field of poetry. 


CHAPTER HI 


PROBLEMS OF LOGIC 

V 


WHAT is tJie objea of logic, and what is its relation to philo¬ 
sophy? Thu had become the subject of some dispute among the 
Gredts of the post-classical period. Aristotle himself was not 
clear on the point, and had been inclined to consider logic as 
a creative art he could not very well classify it as one 

of the theoretitsd or practical sciences. The Stoics after him con¬ 
tended that logic was actually a part of philosophy; while the 
Peripatetics maintained that it was merely an instrument of 
thought. Alexander of Aphrodisias, between the second and third 
century, was the hrsi to call it an organon (instrument) of the 
sciences; and it ts after him that the lo^cal works of Aristotle 
became known as tlie Organon, Hie PlatonUts, taking a middle 
course, said that it was both a part of philosophy and an instru¬ 
ment of die sciences. 

Both views are redecied in the conception of the Islamic 
philosophers, but not regarded as being of any great importance. 
The subject had been entirely new to them, and its methods 
and applications seemed almost revolutionary. The deductive 
method of reasoning from genera] premisses which had now 
reached them, was sozed upon with great enthusiasm and led 
them into fields as yet unexplored. They wnere therefore prin¬ 
cipally occupied with the use of lo^c in dieir reasoning, and did 
not worry overmuch about how to classify in It liad focused 
their anention on Aristotle as 'the owner of l<^c,' though some 
Christian and Muslim theolo^ans took strong excepdon to it. 
Tlie Islamic philosophers became acquainted almost simul¬ 
taneously with the Arabic renderings of the Aristotelian Organon 
and various cotnmentaiies by Peripatetic, Neo-Platonic and 
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Stoic authors who had calsed the question of the use and purpose 
of lo^c. They could not therefore avoid raking some part in the 
controversy, more especially since they had taken upon them¬ 
selves the task of justifying the whole suhjecT and defending it 
against its detractors, Kindi, of whose works not all have sur¬ 
vived, seems silent on this matter; he speaks of the eight books 
which included the Poetica and the PAetorica as the logicals 
Fatahi calls logic an art in his classificaqon; 
and takes no part in the dispute, at least in any of his published 
Writings. In the £piides we find some reflection of the point at 
issue. There, prol^ly under Stole influence, logic is classified 
as one of the four species of‘true philosophy'; and is also spoken 
of as ‘die scales of philosophy,' and as 'the tool of the philo¬ 
sopher,’ whidi conforms to the Peripatetic conception. 

Avicenna is fully aware of the problem but avoids taking sides. 
He insists in the SAi^ that the entire dispute is irrelevant, and 
that there is no contiadiction benveen considering it a part of 
philosophy and an instrument of it/ He adopts the term instni- 
tnent (pid) which he knew came from Alexander, and refers to 
logic as the ixistrumental science.* But having considered it a 
science in one place, he calls it an art (sind'd^ in another; while 
in Persian following the Epistles, he names it ‘the science of the 
scales' He thus follow's Boethius, called the last of the 

Romans and the first of die Scholastics, who maintains that logic 
is ho* a science and an insirument of science. 

A^stode had never used the terra logic in its modem sense; 
nor is it quite clear who h was that first gave it that sense. It has 
been contended that the credit must go to the Stoics, and we 
know that the term already occurs in Chrysippus.* Cicero 
employ it, but only to mean dialectics. By the time of Alexander 
of Aphiodis^ and Galen, it is in current use in the form of the 
GrMk logiAe, The Arabic term maniif W'e find in the fragments 
of the transition of the MetapAysica being used more than once 

* ^ of Porphyry was aditcd lo nuke them nine books. 

’ y*!. Frag., II, 41. 
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as the esjuivalent of the Greek SalJitike^ and a]so, in some 
passages, of logii^? The rendering U that of Ustath who, as has 
already been observed, one of the early pre-yunain 

translators. It may be thought, therefore, that he was the man 
who chose die word that he supposed had never had that con¬ 
notation in the Arabic language, only to find that even before 
him Ibn al-Muqaffii* had given it that same new sense in one of 
his liierarj' works^ and ^so in that short paraphrase of Aris¬ 
totelian logic of w'hich mention has already been made. Arab 
purists never approved of this neologism, and the subject of 
logic w-as never to the taste of the theologians whether Christian 
or Muslim* Cases are recorded where in their heated discussions 
with logicians, they poured ridicule on the choice of the word, 
even though linguistically it is perfeedy justified. 

Kindi's definition of logic has not come down to us tn a dear 
form, Far^! says 'die art of logic ^ves tn general the prindples 
whose purpose it b to help the intelligence forward, and to lead 
man to the path of ccrtect [thought], and to the midi * . . the 
relation of the an of logic to the intelligence and the intelli^Ies 
b as the relation of the art of syntax to language and words/ 3 ^ For 
Aristotle also logic was primarily a matter of right thinking and 
secondarily of correct speaking* The authors of the £pisde^ 
maintained that *the sciences of logic are of two kinds, linguistic 
and philosopHcal j the Ungubtic is such as die art of syntax ... 
and ihe logic of judgements b of different branches, among 
w'hidi IS the art of reasoning, and of dialectics, and of sophbdcs /4 
The logic of language, they thought, should be mastered before 
the logic of philosophy, for *ic is incumbent upon him who 
desires to theorize in philosophical logic, to be first trained in 
the science of syntax. " 5 

Av'icenna^s definitions are numerous and somew'hat varied* In 
one place he ^ys, ^logic is that sdence in which may be seen the 

* Na?if <Af^lapA. UmslaiM *at al-JaJ^ 

* Cf- «nd roo^ 2 ^ i . -i p. S3- 

< Edit, Zir^iB, VoL 3, p. .4^4^ ^ VdL it p- 
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State of knowing the unknown by die know^n; that which it is 
diat IS in truth, and that which it is that is near the truth, and 
that which it is that is &lse; and the different varieties of 
In another place he states that logic *is for the intelligence a 
guarding instrument against error, in what we conceive and give 
absent to; and It is that which leads to nue belief by giving the 
reasons and methods of arriving at In sdJI another he remarks, 
'thus logic is a science from which is leamt the modes of passing 
from macrers determined in the human thought, to matters to be 
determined; and the state of thse matters, and the number and 
varieties wherein the order and the form of the transposition lead 
to correcuiess^ and the varieties wherein it is oihemse/3 

The logic of Avicenna has not yet been properly studied. Nor 
would the effort prove fruitful unless the logic of the Conuoen- 
tators of Anstode had first been carefully examined * No such 
study of the original Greek has yet been made; for the purposes 
of the present inguiiy it would be even more important to study 
rite Arabic version, for only then could the contributions of 
Avicenna be placed in their historical setting, and thdr origi- 
nalitVj if any, definitely determined. Even the most superficial 
acquaint^ce with Islamic logic reveals the fact that although 
nAnstotelian in general ouilinCj it goes much farther in scope and 
subject-matter^ Many have suspected tliat the addidons ate 
derived from Stoic sources* but th^e were Peripatetic and Neo- 
Platonic influences as well. Furthermore, it remains to be seen 
whether such additions as are indisputably Stoic reached them 
directly or through the various comraen^iors of whom there 
were so many in the Hellenistic age. One author makes mention 
of the fourth figure' in sylIogisms,4 which as has been shownS 
not introduced by Galen, but by some unknown logician 
after the fifth centuty; and Avicenna, well aware of the Stoic 
attempt to reduce the Anatotelian categories, speaks of 'those 


* DSmd.NOmtA, p. 9, 1 iViya,, p. j, 

^ QazwuiiT: p. ±1 + 

J Lulasiewici! SyUt^aic, p. yi. 
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who took pains to make some of these enter into others, and to 
limit them to categories of fewer numberj among them those 
who matle the categories four.’ In fact thioughout the Shifa he 
differentiates between what he calls ‘the first teaching (oZ-fcr*^ 
al-awwal)^ meaning the Aristotelian, and later teachings; and 
significantly adds that 'philosophy, where it is according to the 
Peripatetics {al-Maskskavi)^ and where according to the Stoics 
(<tl-Rawa^jyyui\ is not to be referred to witli absolute 
synonymity.*' 

But by for the most conclusive evidence is in the field of 
temiinolog}'. The vocabulary of Avicenna abounds in logical 
terms^ for which there are no etjuivalents in die translations of 
the Organon^ and ’n hich correspond very well with such Stoic 
terms as have survived. Although our knowledge of Stoic logic 
is very limited,^ and all a priori attempts to equate Avicennian 
terms with those used by the Stoics are to be discouraged as 
dangerous, the correspondence is sometimes so close as to give 
some measure of certainty. Nevertheless, we have the testimony 
of Ibn Tainuya that 'Avicenna and his followers dissented from 
the ancients in a number of their logical statements and in various 
other thing:s.’4 

Tlie Islamic FSlasiJa did know of Zeno and Chrysippus and 
also Diogenes,i hut it is difficult to say to what extent they were 
acquaint^ with their works. Farabi has frequent references to 
Zeno die great, and Zeno the small, as he calls them. In one 
source-book there is mention of‘a group who arc associated with 
the science of Aristode, and they are those wlio are called and 
known as the men of the shaded place iaskak al-ma^alia), and 
they are the spirituals,*^ which clearly points to the Stoics. Never¬ 
theless, it is ffir more likely that Stoic logic readied Avicenna not 
directly but by way of Peripatetic and Neo-Platonic commen¬ 
tators. Among these were Galen, whose work on logic we know 

• Sklja, Paris, MS. FoL aa. * Cf. ittiww of Logk, mimeQBnpW edition. 
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lo liave been translated into Arabic and widely read; Alexander, 
for whom Avicenna expresses much appreciation and who in his 
refutation of the Stoics had discuss^ much of their logic; 
Ammonius, the noted disdple of Proclus and the anchor of various 
commentaries on Aristotelian logic; Porphyry, whose commen¬ 
tary was almost a textbook in its Arabic rendering and 
sometimes called by its Greek name of £Uag&g^e (Introducdon) 
or by the Arabic equivalent of al-MadkAoI. This considered 
a necessary iniroduction to logic and some supposed it actually 
a part of the Organon * and finally John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
commonly called the Grammarian* It is from these, besides the 
works of Aristode, chat Avicenna must have derived most of 
his knowledge of Gredc logic* 

Lukasiewicz among the first to demonstrate diat whereas 
the Aristotelian was a logic of classes, the Stoic was one of 
proposirions. But towards the dose of the Greek period in the 
history of logic, the two had already merged; and while the 
Arabs had the whole of the Organon before them, and may have 
had a traitslation of the Stoic works, tins particiilar amalgam of 
the two which developed in the late Hellenisdc age influenced 
them greatly. With this in mind it may be claimed that the logic 
of Avicenna really comhines the two, not by a mechanical super¬ 
imposition of One o-n the other, but via a critical assessment of 
the wo doctrine^ with a good measure of simptificadon and 
perfecting on his part. Simpliiicadon was desirable for one whose 
conception of tlie subjea was pracdcal; logic, as a tool for 
correct thinking, was to be made sharp and effective* In point 
of fact a distinctive feature of Avicenna^s entire phUosophy b 
that he shows himself perfectly ready to accept, to discard^ 
modify and to augment without the least hesitation, Avicenna 
does not go as far as Russell m dismissing all the Aristotelian 
categories, and even the word ^category,* as meaningless, but he 
does not mind staring that at least one of them means nothing 
to him; and on the other hand he asserts m his PAysics that we 
need not necessarily postulate only ten genera of being, for other 
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categories may be added^ including one of motion* In the case 
of the hypothetical syllogism^ which, as Alexander and John 
Philoponus testify^ was first discussed by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus and later developed by the Stoics, A^dccnna, ignoring 
die original sourceSj simplifies the matter almost out of all 
recognition* 

Avicenna had discussed logic in some fifteen different works, 
but judging from w'hat has survived, they differ somewhat in 
form and in content- In the SAifa^ mistakenly translated by the 
Latins as Si^cknda^ as well as in the abridged version called 
NaJ^ (DeliveranceX he may be considered more Aristotelian 
in approach and to some extent in subject-mat rer. In later books 
such as al-hhdfdi wa al^TanilMi ^Thc Directives and Remarks)^ 
in his Persian DdniyA-If^dm^A (Book of Knowledge), and in the 
fragment called al-MasArt^iyyin (Logic of the Orientals), 

he is inclined to de\-iate from Aristotle* It should not be supposed 
that the deviation is very marked, but there Is certainly an attempt 
to think over the problems independently* The £>og£c of the 
OfUntals has become the subject of much controversy; both title 
and contents liave been interpreted in various w^ys. The latest 
and the most plausible theory is that it formed part of a much 
larger book^ which we know Avicenna had wTitten^ which was 
entitled al-ffihnat al-MasAri^^a (The Philosophy of the 
Orientals) and in w’^hich he had expressed his own mature views 
towards the end of his life* It is contended that he called it 
^Oriental' 50 as to contrast it with the sen'ile Aristotelianism of 
some Christian philosophers in Baghdad who were to him 
^Occidentals.^ 'We do not worry/ he says,^ *10 show a departure 
* - - from those philosophers enamoured of the Peripatetics who 
imagine that God did not guide any except themselves.'^ 

This attitude is best expressed in w hat is supposed to be his last 
work on logic- ^Tliat w'e may put down some statements on what 
men of invesrigarion have disagreed upon * * * we do not worry 

'* CL Pines: La PM/ojopMt iT **.?/« Maytn 
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about any departure that may appsir on our part from what the 
expoundeis of the hooka of the Greeks have been occupied with, 
either out of oversight or lack of understanding « . > it became 
easy for us to comprehend what they said, when we first took 
up that subject. And it is not improbable that certain sciences 
may have reached us from elsewhere than the side of the Greeks 
... we then compared all these with that variety of science w'hich 
the Greeks call logic—and it fs not improbable that it may have 
a different name among the Orientals ... and because those who 
occupy themselves with science are extremely proud of the 
Peripatetics ... we disliked to dissent from and oppose the 
public - - . a4id we overlooked what they were struggling with 
, , , and if we venture to oppose ihem^ it is in things in which 
we can no more ^how patience . , . they consider diat looking 
deep into matters is a heresy, and that opposing what is widely 
accepted h a departure from the right path v. . and we did not 
compile this book except for ourselves, I mean for those who 
take the same position as ourselves^ And aa to the common 
people who engage m $uch things, we gave them in the book of 
the Shija what is even too much for them and beyond their 
requirements/* This passage U provocative. What is the source 
other than the Greek from which, he says, certain sciences may 
have reached us; and what is the name the Orientals gave to 
logic different from that of the Greeks? Is he referring to Indian 
thought, or Middle Persian ^tI tings, or what had developed in 
his own part of the world? In spite of innumerable theories, no 
sailsfactoiy answer has yet been foiindF In any case the vague 
and Gragmentary parts that have reached us of work hardly 
fulfil the promise that he gives. 

Having defined logic, Avicenna, like the Stoics, begins with 
a brief discussion of the theory of knowledge. All knowledge, 
according to Aristotle, starts from particulars, and every belief 
comes by way of a syllogisin. For Farabi "the knowledge of a 
thing could be through the rational faculty, and it could be 

^ pp, i-4. 
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through the imaginative faculty, and it could be throng the 
sense^*^ For Avjcemta ‘all knowledge and cognition is either a 
coticqst (tasawwur) or an assent {tas£q^; and the concept is the 
first knowledge and is acquired through defimrion and what 
follows the same method, such as our conception of the quiddity 
of man. And assent is acquired through syllo^sm and what 
follows the same method^ such as our assent tltat for everything 
there is a beginning. Thus definition and syllogism are twin tools 
with w^hich are acquired the knowledgeable^ tliat are known and 
which through thought become known/- 

The oiigin of these tw^o terms and their Greek equivalents in 
parucular have 'baffled modem scholarship for over a centurj ^*3 
Some have tried to attribute them to Sextus Empiricus .4 They 
could just as well be attributed to Chrysippus^S Actually the terms 
of Avicenna and to some extent die concept, can be traced back 
to Arabic transladDns of the OrganM.^ But the Stoics, with their 
well-knowTi interest in language, altered the terms and developed 
the thought, and it may ^ presumed, though there k no direct 
evidence, that it was through some commentator that it reached 
Avicenna. Among the Fal^ijk it is first found in Farabi, but in 
a highly suspect treatise which may be actually by hts successor J 
Alter Avicenna it becomes the intioducmry statement of almost 
every manual on logic whether in Arabic or Persian- 

Again he says tliat all knowledge is either the concept of some 
particular notion that has meaning or an assent co in 

There could be a concept without an assent, and all assents and 
concepts are either acquired as a result of some investigadon or 
ihey are a priori^ Ic may be obser^Td that he regards concepts 
and assents as the primary sources and correlates them with w^hai 
he takes to be the fundamentals of logic, viz* definition and 
syllogism. But tliere are matters to which we pve our assent 

* A/mAfiUW * , ^ p, 51, * p. J. * Wolfson: WariJ, 
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Without the intermediary of $yl!ogbtic reasoning- Tliere are sense 
data (™^iZsaf) "which are matters to which the sense causes 
assentj' and empiric^ data {mujarra&d^) Vhich aie matters to 
which ihe sense in association with syllogistic reasoning causes 
assent/ And there are transmitted data (mumwdtirdt) "which are 
matters to ’which the transmission of news causes assent/ And 
there are the accepted data (/na^&uldi) Vhidi are matters to which 
the word of the person in who$e truthfulness there is confidence 
causes assent* this js eidier because of a heavenly injunction in 
his favouTj or because of an opinion and effective thought by 
w^'hich he has disditguished himself/ And there are imagined data 
(waAmlyjdi) "which are opinions in which the feculty of the 
imagination necessitates a belief/ And there are generally ’wide¬ 
spread data (dh£Vct) *w^hich are propositions and opinions, 
famous and praiseworthy, to which the evidence of everybody 
. * * or of the majority or the evidence of the learned or of most 
of them, causes assent/ And there are presumed dam 
And there are imaginative data which are proposi¬ 

tions not stated to obtain assenc of any kind^ but "to imagine 
something to be something else/ And there are a frhri data 
Vhich arc premisses and propositions originating 
in man by w^y of his intellectual faculty ’wi thout any cause except 
its self to necessitate Its assent/^ Moreover die current practice 
has been to call whar leads to the ret^uired concept an expository 
discourse {qawism definitions, descriptions and similar 

statements are of this kind, and to call what leads to the required 
assent a prewf^ and proofi» are of three varieties, syllogism, 
induction and analogy. 

Avicenna pays much attention throughout to definition, and 
considers it of fundamental importance* but before taking up 
diar subject he realizes the necessity of specifying the terms and 
determining their meaning, because there is a certain relation 
between the vocable and iis connotation; and states affeci- 

* ^ IF, 1 Ct Sipic^ Frag^ H, pip+ 62. 
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ing the vocables may also affect what they designate. Tlierc are 
three ways, be points out, in which a vocable signifies the meaning 
for which it stands. One is by n'ay of complete accord {mutaita^ 
between die two, another is by way of implication {taJammtm), 
and yet another is by way of concomitance 

The vocable could be singular (rtiufidd) or composite, and the 
composite {tnurakkai^ may be a complete or an incomplete dis¬ 
course. The vocable could, also be particular or uni versa! ^ and 
every universal could be essential or accidental. It may be noted 
that some of the terms used here are shared by Arabic grammar j 
and the problem thus arises; did Greek logic have any influence 
on the development of Arabic grammar, which was systematized 
and established rather late in the history of the language? This 
is a moot question on which opinion is divided. In our view there 
is very little evidence in favour of this theory, though some 
scholars have held to it tenaciously. 

On predication, Avicenna says that every predicate may be 
either consdtutive or concomitant or accidental. ArisEotle had 
discussed the predlcables in the Topica and had there spedfled 
that they were dejirutiofif gnutSi prQper^^ and accldmi^ with 
Ji£erentia as a subdivision, thus making them five in all. Porphyry 
in his Eisagoge^ 'losing sight of the principle on whidi the 
division was made,'^ replaced definition by species and main¬ 
tained that the predicables ■viare.gatus^ species^ property, 

and accident. This was for him an unusual departure from 
Aristotle which proved rather confusing to his successors who 
had thought of him as a faithful interpreter of the Sta^rite, 
though he eventually lost that position after the bitter attacks of 
Avicenna and his scornful reference to bis works. The Eisagoge 
had been translaied into Arabic, and this di^ds^on of the pre¬ 
dicables had been accepted by some logicians of Baghdad, though 
there occurs a curious classification into six; genus, species, mdi- 
vidurd, differentia, proper^ and accident,^ probably under Stoic 

^ p. 4- * Cf. Joseph: An /flinidL to Lo^. 
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influence. Avicenna accepts Uie five predicables, but not 
Porphyry's definition in every case. 'Do not pay any attention/ 
he says, ‘to what the author of the JSLsagoge has to say on the 
descriptive definition of the g&ms by the species-* Avicenna ts 
opposed to tins because he himself distinguishes between natural 
genus and logical genus. Natural genus is equivalent to the actual 
essence of a thing in answer to the question "What is it?/ such 
as animality; la^al genus on the other hand is what Is added to 
natural genus in order to give it universality, for logic is a subject 
that treats of universals. And in this connection he dubs Porphyry 
"the master of bluff and mkiepresentation/ whereas Alexander 
he had called "the accomplished of the latter ones,' and Themis tius, 
"he w^ho polished his phrases on the books of the first teacher 
[i.e- Aristotle].* Modem logicians share Avicenna*s view on this 
point and take exception to Porphyry's definition of the genus^ 
Again Porphyry had divided accident into separable and insepar^ 
able/ which modem logicians consider impermissible, because 
If a singular term be the subject, it is confused; if a generalj 
self-contradictorj^'/ and Avicenna says ‘do not worry tiiat [an 
accident] be inseparable (rtiu/aftm) or separable He 

then proceeds on liis descriptive def!mdon$. ‘A genus may be 
descriptively defined as a universal predicated of things of 
diffcreni essences in answer to the question "what is it?” '4 ‘A 
diffeienria may be descriptively defined as a universal predicated 
of a tiling in answer to the question "whidi tiling is it?” in its 
substance. And species may be descriptively defined in either 
of two meanings; (iist as a universal predicated of things that 
do not differ except in number in answer to the question **what 
is it?" and ... in the second meaning as a universal to which, 
as to others, the genus is given as predicate, an essential and 
primary predication. And property may be descriptively defined 
as 3 universal predicated of what is, under one essence only, 
an attribute that is not essential. And the general accident may 

' * Joseph: op. hi., p, io«. 
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be descriptively defined as a universal predicated of what is 
under one essence, and also of others, an attribute that is not 
essential 

Just as Atistotdian metaphysics was to become sadly confused 
with Neo-Platonic thought through the translation of the so- 
called Theology of Aristotle, to the utter confusion of Islamic 
philosophers, so here we find Aristotelian logic becoming inter¬ 
mingled rvith that of his followeis and also with Stoic logic 
either directly or through the perplexing disquisitions of the 
commentators. Galen, whose extant Insiitutlo Logica has been 
vehemently denounced as spurious and equally vehemently 
proclaimed authentic, was among those who transmitted this 
combination. As to Chrysippus, of whom it w'as said 'if gods 
have logic, this must be Chr}'sippian,' there Is no sufficient 
evidence that the Fal^ifa^ and Avicenna in particular, liad direct 
knowledge of hb work. 

With regard to definition, which Avicenna discusses in a 
number of places and at great length, he states that it is not 
something that can be obtained through division, which we know 
to have l^n the method suggested by Plato. Nor is it possible 
to reach an adequate definition through demonstration; and even 
induction must be ruled out since it docs not give conclusive 
knowledge and cannot therefore be of much help. Definition can 
only be attained through a combination of the above, based on 
the individuals {askkkdsy that are indi'V'isible. In attempting a 
definition, philosophers do not seek differentiation even diough 
that may follow. What they seek is the reality of a thing and its 
essence. For this reason there is really no definition for what has 
no existence: there could only be a statement explaining the name. 
Where definition is confined to the cause, it is ^led the principle 
of demonstration; and w'here it is confined to the caused or effect, 
it is then called the consequence of demonstration. The complete 
definition combines these two together widi the genus. Like 
Aristotle, Avicenna defines a definition as ‘a phrase signifying 

■ hhSrat, p. iS. ’ Oto^o. 
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the essence of a diing.’* And in Pcisian he repeats that the puqjose 
of a definition is die cecogntdon of the actual essence of that 
thing, and differentiadon is something that folJows by itself. It 
is to be remembered that the authors of the Episdes before him 
had stated that differentiation ti'US an actual element and a pan 
of every definition; and Averroes after him asserts that all 
debniuons are composed of two natural parts, genus and 
differentia. 

From definJdon Avicenna turns his attention to the second 
source of knowledge which is assent, obtainable through syllo¬ 
gistic reasoning. But actually he continually reverts to the subject 
of definition, particularly descriptive definJdon (rtum: a term used 
by die translators of the Organon as the equivalent of a number 
of Greek words used by Aristotle} » A proposidon he defines 
as ‘every discourse in which there is a relation between two 
things in such manner that a true or false judgement foI]ows.’J 
It is knovTi that the Stoics also considered a proposidon to be 
either true or fabci^ they believed that Aristotle held that proposi¬ 
tions about future condngendes were neither true nor false* 
Avicenna adds that ‘as with interrogation, supplicadon, expecta¬ 
tion, request, surprise and the like, the person who expresses them 
is not told that he is truthful or untruthful except accidentally.'5 
Like the Stoits, Axicenna divides proposidons into atomic and 
molecular; the latter being compounded out of the former by 
a conjunction or conneedve {rihdt).^ The molecular is then 
divided into 'the categorical {ol-hamlfy\ the hypotherical con- 
jimctivc ol-muttostr^ and the hvpothedcal disjunctive 

{ai-sharf^ al-mtmfasU)'^ classification which has its Stoic 
counierpoxt-T 

The hypotherical proposition was already known to Atisiode* 

» CT. Top., la. bJ7; hhirst, p. 17. . tmot, 
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though he does not seem to have explored it. Theophrastus U 
supposed to have studied it, but only to a limited extent. Tt is 
therefore impossible to state tvith any certainty the source from 
which it reached Aviceima. The similarity of his approach lo that 
of the Stoics, however, is very close, and like them he devotes 
much attention to It. Yet he does not stop there and goes on to 
discuss a number of oilier propositions such as the singular, the 
pardctilar, the indefinite, the limited or quantified, the modal, 
the absolute, and various others for not all of which it is possible 
to find an equivalent in Aristotelian lo^c or those Stoic writings 
that have reached us. One proposition which he definitely claims 
to be his h wliat he calls ‘the existential’ (vuJuJ^aX and 
this he explains in detail in the Shija. It arises from the fact that 
the copula does not exist in the Arabic language, and this was a 
compUcadon of which Avicenna was well aware and to which 
he frequently refers. To remedy this linguistic obstacle, various 
equivalents liad been used in difierent contexts, and among them 
was the verb ho exist’ (wejada). It w'as from this root and for 
this purpose that he formed Ills existential proposition. And Ibn 
Tumius testifies to that and explains that it was called existential 
because it signifies existence without having anything in common 
with the idea of necessity or coniingence. Avicenna, of course, was 
not the source of Boethius who centuries earlier had discussed 
these matiers in his Dc Sylhgisfttb Caiegoruris and De Syliogismu 
Ifypoi/ieticisJ Tliese works which had an undoubted influence 
on mediaeval logic stem from Neo-Platonic and Stole writing? 
which Boethius had imbibed in Rome. 

A review of the conditional proposidon leads to the theory of 
consequence, a nodon which, as the fundamental conception of 
formal Ip^c, played an important role m all Arabic and Persian 
as well as Western mediaeva] systems, and continues to occupy 
contemporary Iordans.* Whether the doctrine can or cannot be 
traced farther back than the Stoic and Megarian school, as 

* Cf. Durr: T"A# Preptfiilivtiti Zjtgk of 
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described by Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes Laerdus, it is the 
case that the Arabic terms for antecedent {muqaJdcmi) and con¬ 
sequence (i^) are not to be found in the translation of the 
Organon^ and must therefore have entered the language through 
some other source. Tliis could have been through Stoic writings 
directly^ in which we find the Greek equivalents.* or through the 
works of some of the commentators of Aristotle^ It is in Avicenna 
that the lenns are first defined, and successors likeSuhrawaidi 
and Ibn Tumi us only copy him. He states that just as the Cate¬ 
gorical has two parts, a subject and a predicate, the conditional 
dso has two parts- In the hypothetical conjunctive proposition 
there are two and only two parts ox clauses; one is tlie antecedent 
and the other the consequent. The antecedent is that to which 
the condition is bound, and the consequent is that which con- 
sdtutes the answer. In the disjunctive, however^ there could be 
one or many consequents to the antocedenN So that the difference 
between antecedent and consequent and subject and predicate 
is that subject and predicate could be replaced by a simpJe term, 
whereas antecedent and consequent could not because each is in 
itself a proposition. 

Another set of terms for which there are no Aristotelian 
equivalents, and w'hich must have therefore entered Arabic from 
some other—probably Stoic—source, are those used for a con¬ 
clusive and an inconclusive proposition. But in 

his definition of a thing {pragma} which so occupied the Stoics 
and led to so much disoission, Avicenna follows 'the owner of 
logic,* ^ stated in the Int^rpr^tathae. *A thing (skai*) is 
either an existing entity; or a form derived from It existing in 
the imagination or in the mind . . - or a sound signifying the 
form *. , or a writing signifying the sound-. . 

These examples go to show that Avicenna is no servile imitator 
of any school, but thints over every question independently and 
with an open mind. Another iUustrarion of this attitude occurs 
in connection with his examination of absolute propositions- 
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*There are two views with regard to the absolute [proposition]/ 
he says, 'the view of Theophrastus and Themisdus and others; 
and that of n^lexander and a numher of the accomplished ones." 
And after giving their viewpoint, he adds what he supposes may 
have been the original conceprion of Aristotle himselJf And he 
finally concludes ’with the remark that Ve do not occupy our¬ 
selves with sho’wing preference for either the ThemisdaTi or the 
Alexandrian viewpoint; we would radier consider judgements 
concerning the absolute in both maimerSp'* 

There are three procedures for proving something. One is 
syllo^m the second is induction (isti^rd*) and ’ft'hat 

accompanies it, and the third is analogy (rtwtrAlf) and ’what 
accompanies it.^ In agreement with Aristotle in the jinafytka 
Priority Avicenna says, 'a syllogism is a statement composed of 
statements from which, when made, another difFerent statement 
by itself and not by accident, follows necessarily'; and syllogisms 
are perfect or imperfect* It is in his division of the kinds of 
syllogism that he differs from Aristotle. In all his works ’without 
exception (and therefore it could not be a late development in 
his system), he saj^ that ^Uogisms are of two kinds, the 
iqnrdmy (by combination, by coupling) and the isdtknd^iy (by 
exclusion, exceptive); and in one passage he claims that this 
divTsion is "according to whar we verified ourselves.Tlie origin 
of this dirision, if indeed it has any outside Avicenna's own mind, 
is not known* (Aristotle in the Topka had divided syllogisms 
into the demonstrative, the dialectical, and the sophistic. Galen 
divides syllogisms into the hypothetical, the categorical and the 
rebtive.)4 It may well be a case of Avicennian simplification; 
hut the terms that he has employed are difficult to nanskre 
correctly. The attempt of a modem author to equate them with 
the categorical and the hypothetic^ is not ^ds^ory. They are 
definitely no: of Aristotelian origin* The term iqtirdn does indeed 
occur in an Arabic translation of a fragment by Themistius 

^ p* 31. ^ p. 64 . 
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without any explaiiadon, however. GhaziJi ssys 'die categorical 
syllogism is sometimes called the i^nr&uy syllogism and some¬ 
times the oscenslve/* hut he seems confused himself, Avicenna 
States in Petsian that 'an i^tirdmy syllogism is that in which two 
premisses are brought together, having one £erm in common and 
the other difFerent; then there necessarily follows from them 
another proposition which is composed of those two tenns which 
were not in common between them , » . "every body is fonned/' 
and “everything that is formed is created," hence it necessarily 
follows that "every' body is created/' All this is simple, and 
in Arabic he adds diat ^iqtiranly syllogisms could be formed from 
pure categoricals, or from pure hypothericals, or from the two 
combined/3 Wlnt is to be resolved h the origin of the name. This 
is of Stok origin and is a lirer3.l transladon of the Greek tiv^vyia 
(yoke) which had a vague and general sense in Aristotle, hut 
w'hich became a technical terra with the Stoics,4 The word as used 
by Aristotle in the Organon had been translated into Arabic as 
On the other hand the Arab i^tirdn had been used by the 
translators to render other Aristotelian terms in the Sopkiirks 
and the Z?e Intcrpr^mdone^ The equivalence of the Avicennian 
with the Stoic av^vyia becomes evidenr from the state¬ 
ment of various authors before and after him;^ and on the Stoic 
side by some fragments that have survived .7 

The kikhna^fy (hy exclusion) syllogism is more difEcuh to 
identify by association with any particular Aristotelian or Stoic 
term. He explains that it *is composed of two premises, one con- 
dirional and the other with an eahesis (W")* or exclusion (raf) 
of either of the two parts; and it could possibly be categorical 
or hypotherical; and it is this wlikh is called the excluded 

^ Afi ysi .. p. p. J Itkardt^ p- 66. 
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* Spiftltt, edit* ZitBafi. I. p. 337; TEst, ..^p- iSA; Tahan^ H, p. ti^ 

T Cf. woa Amiin, H, use, 4B, « (Cow*, wad'. 

Pr+ 1 ^ 214 ) al~wa^\ 
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{al-musini&ndiyj And again \ht ktkhn^^iy syllogism is differenr 
from the iftirdniy in that one of the two extreme of what is 
u'antcd is found in the isiitA/td^ty syllogism actually.^ 

and is not found Ui die ijkrdniy syllogism except poteiitiatIy/3 
Aristotle had divided the syllogtSTic modes into three figures ^ 
and all throughout his Ic^cal works we have not seen Avicenna 
make any mention of the fourth figure. But die fact that it had 
been introduced into Islamic logic through some external source 
—possibly Galen — is shown by Sts use in QaLwinl, as we have 
already noted, and also in Tq$!,4 

The Stoics, we are told, distinguished herween ‘true' and *the 
truth";? and the same distinction is found tn Avioenna who calls 
the first and die second suiq. This corresponds with his 
differcntiadon between and which go back to Aris- 

tode himself and are to be found in the transladons of his 
Orffanoru Farihi had said that hhe truth of a thing, is the exis- 
tence particular to that thing/ Avicenna stated that *the truth of 
a thing is that particularity of its existence which is proven of it"; 
and SuhrawardI, after repeating the definition of Avicenna, adds 
that *trudi is a mental consideration"; which corresponds with 
the Stoic doctrine that it was a simple and incorporeal nodon 
(hhony 

An argument, according to the Stoics^ was a statement com¬ 
posed of premisses and a conclusion. Widi their zeal for linguistic 
innov'ation, they had changed the terms of Aristotle into chose 
of their owm; but the Arabic equivalents of both the Aristotelian 
and Stoic remained the same; and w^e find them used by Avicenna 
also as mu^addima (premiss) and nadja (conclusion)** It is, how¬ 
ever, in his enumeration of the different varieties of premisses 
that we find him going beyond anything said by Aristotle; and 
it is difficult to detennme whether the variedes were his own or 
taken from some other source. He mentions as many as thirteen. 

* Najatf p. 50L ^ 1 Paris, FoL ilia. 

* Am -. T p. 179. s t 6 dXtfiis, ^ dWcitL. 

* PeripaErdc irp^rocxiCp Stoic 
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The doctrine of the Qwanajiccnon of the Predicaie is not of 
Aristotelian origin^ and the Arabic tenn sur standing for quanti- 
ficarion is not to be found in the translatiom of the Orgtmcn* 
Kindi uses the i^rm rather vagvielyj the authors of the £ptstles 
have Jtiore to say on the subject and distinguish t^'o forms of 
predicarion: the general and the particular^ it may be presumed 
that F^abi too deaJt ynxh itj though it does not appear in any 
of the works so far published^ In Avicenna it is discttssed at 
length and all his successors follow him in sifessing that there are 
two forms. Considering that this doctrine bad already a long 
history in the post-classical period, before it was invented anew 
by Hamilton and Jcvons; and that In the opinion of some modem 
logicians there can be no uuth in it, it is mtcresting to speculate 
on the sources from which it entered Arabic and Persian logic. 
Avicenna says is the term which signifies the quantity of 
limitation, like aH and nos and some and not and a 
lexicographer explains that 'a proposition that comprises die sHr 
is called quantified (zrtiijawwam) and limited (ma^ura) and it is 
either general or pardcular/= 

Aristoilers distinctions of modality are four, the possible, 
the contingent, the impossible and the necessaryJ This Js con- 
hrmed in the commentary of AmmoniuSi, who is said to have 
been the first to use the term iropos in that sense. Modetti scholars 
have argued with some Justice that actually the contingent and 
the possible are practically indistingmshahle in Aristotle* In any 
case we find Aviceiina saying 'the modalities (jihdt) are three, 
necessary, wiiich denotes permanence of existence, impossible, 
which denotes permanence of non-existence, and possible, which 
denotes tidther permanence of existence nor of non-existence,*^ 
This division into three rather than four ts copied by his suc¬ 
cessors as far aw^y as Andalusia. This might suggest that unlike 
Aristotle, Avicenna does not differentiate hetw'cen the possible 
and the contingent; but in fiict be does differentiate betw^een die 

* p. 14, 1 Tahanawi; 1, p. 6ig3. 

3 P . 11334-37- An. Pn ^ 1531* * p. 17. 
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two nodons^ contrary to what some have supposed* The con¬ 
fusion is only due to ternimology. The Aristotelian term for 
contingency has been ttanslaied differently in different passages*^ 
Avicenna, who had no access to the original Greek, seems to have 
preferred the term mumkm for both notions, specifying at the 
same mne, in Persian^ and at much gr<^ter length and clarity in 
Arabic, that it had a twofold connotation comprising possibility 
and contingency. He even coins Persian abstract terms for these 
concepts. 

His deiinidon of the contingent as *ihat judgement which in 
the negative or the affirmative is not necessaryhardly differs 
from that of Aristotle,^ But in his lengthy explanations he con¬ 
trasts the ordinary and the special senses of the term mumiin and 
he distinguishes between what is binding (wdjii)i and what is 
necessary (JarUrL). In fact the notions of possibility and con¬ 
tingency are of fundamental importance to him, and extend ^ 
beyond logic to the field of metaphysics^ which is the pivot of 
his entire philosophy^ Philo had defined the neces^sary as *that 
w^hidi being true, is in its v«y nauire not susceptible of falsehood/ 
Avicenna ends his logical treatises in the traditional way with 
a discussion of the different fallacies (mugAdiitdt)^ and in close 
correspondence with die Sopkistks of Aristotle- But even before 
arriving at that, he takes up the problem of the Petkio Prirt^ipii 
(al-musdJara ol-matitli It is generally thought 

that this ptoblem first appears in the Prmr Analyiks^ but the 
Arabic terms as used by Avicenna are slightly different from 
those of the actual translations, and may therefore have come 
to him by way of some commentary and not from the Aristotelian 
texts direcL There is a passing mention of it in the Epistks; 
Avicenna, however, devotes more attention to it, even though 
he is inclined to consider it a fallacy. In the SAiJa he speaks of 

^ r6 (P. Htm. 

T^^ Pr. ai^rnumJtffu 

* p. 44 £ pr 17* ^ Na/at^ p, 15 . 

^ A, PrL J rd diov iSop/t. ud/iA. 
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"the pemio prmcipu that is included among the genus [of those 
things] that it has not been possible to prove^; while in the 
shorter works like the Najdt^ he refers to the matter with an 
explanation and without spedfying whether it is a correct method 
of reasonings In the writings of his successors and certain lexi¬ 
cographers, it seems to be accepted as a valid way of reasoning- 

The question whether Atdcenna was a nominalist or realist 
IS not easy to resolve ^ and his position not always very clears 
But he matsimins that "a definition is either according to the name 
or according to the essence; and that which is Jiccording to the 
name is a detailed discourse signifying what is understood by 
the name for the person who uses it; and that which is according 
to the essence is a detailed discourse making knoum the essence 
through its quiddity';* thus he accepts the conceptions of both 
nominalism and realism, and may tlierefore be considered a con- 
ceptualist. This is confirmed by lus statement in the S/iiJa that 
*the logical science . . - its subject was the secondary intelligible 
meanings (^/nadm) that are based on the primary intelligible 
meanings'; and this conceptualism is the attitude of many modem 
logicians. 

Tlie Aristotelian Orgaiwn with its sometimes conEiedng 
accretions in tlie form of treatises of Hellenisric origin had pro¬ 
duced a hybrid mixture of extraordinary complexity and of 
diverse traditions, Megarian, Stoic, Peripatetic and Neo-Platonic. 
The genius of Avicenna consisted in his careful selection of the 
fundamental principles from what he called *the first teaching^; 
in his discriminating acceptance of some of the later additions 
and modifications; and finally in his critical reconstruction of a 
system which he considered valid and adequate- Furthermore he 
on claim the credit of having set the direction of development 
—if there was to be any—for those who were to foUow, along 
s tlie patli that he had opened- Wlien the logical works of his 
successors are examined, it is seen that they had hardly anything 
to add^ Even among the Andalusian philosophers who were 

' ^ p, 34. 
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highly critical of him, such as Averxoffi with his sterile Aristo* 
telianisnx^ or Ibn TumlQs with liis avowed preference for 
Farabij tbe^e is nothing worthy of note. 

The only person to challenge his philosophy effectively, and 
attack his lo^c, and even tiy to change some of tennsj was 
Ghazall- But the measure of his success, as far as logic was con¬ 
cerned, is reflected in the disparaging remarks of Ibn TumlQs* 
The arguments of Ibn Taimiyya,* one of the most able arid 
accomplished theologians, was directed against Greek logic in 
general* Nevertheless interest in the subject continued until it 
became an essential pan of the curriculum in all seminaries. One 
person who attempted alterations and the development of what 
he called a logic of Ids own was Suhraw^rdi, the mysdc au tlior 
of the ‘illuminative' philosophy, not widi any notable results, 
however* 

In the long vista of Arabic and Persian logic, early authors 
tended to give tlje place of honour to Farabi, but until more of 
his works come to light we are in no position to judge his full 
contribution. After him Avicenna stands supreme* His influence 
dominates every single hook on the subject in either of the two 
languages. The line extends directly to mediae^^al timesand we 
find Albertus Magnus saying: 'Quae ex logicis doctdnJs arahum 
in latinum transtulit Avendar israelita Philosophus et maxime de 
lo^ca Avicennae.* 

' Cf. All^ , * 
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V 

METAPHYSICS which has hardly yet recovered from the fierce 
onslaught of logica] positivism in. modem times, was of the 
essence of Islamic philosophy and the realm of i ts thief con¬ 
tribution to the history of ideas. 

Two factors helped to place k in a position of eminence among 
the intellectual disciplines that reached the Islamic world &om 
Greece, tiz* the classical and the religious. Arisiotle had justified 
it b the short opening phrase of tus own MetapAysica on the 
basis that ‘all men by nature desire to know.* Philosophy spring¬ 
ing, in his view, from primitive wonder and moving towards its 
abolition through an understanding of the wwld, was an effort 
*to inquire of what kind are the causes and the principle the 
knowledge of which is Wisdom* j particularly of the first and 
most universal causes. And a single supreme science of meta¬ 
physics, devoted to the study of the re^ as such was possible, 
he maintained, and may be fniitfrilly pursued. 

The impact upon revealed religion proved a more powcrfiil 
factor. Transcendental elements liad already found some place 
in classical philosophy, though the system remained fundamen¬ 
tally rationahstic. Tlirough contact with the East, some religious 
inllijences were brought to bear upon it, as is reflected in the 
wntings of the Stoics, the Neo-PIaionists and other Hellenistic 
schools; but it continued separate and distinct. Now rev>^led 
reli^on set a rival and more formidable ebim to knowledge. In 
the search after the ultimate realities, it asserted that faith in the 
human mind was vain, for the source of all knowledge was in 
God- Philo Judaeus attempted to reconcile classical philosophy 
with the tenets of his religion; and Christian thinkers made a 
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bold and earnest endeavour in that direction. And when die 
rational speculations of the Greeks reached Islamic society, and 
came face to face with a triumphant religion at the height of its 
power, the matter became an urgent and important issue. It finally 
came to be thought that It was in the realm of metaphysics that 
the rebtion between reason and revelation could be best explored, 
and that the fundamentals of religion could find rational jusii- 
ficarion and proof. Whether they divided philosophy into four 
blanches as found in the EpiszUs^ to comprise mathematics, logic, 
the natutal sciences and metaphysics; or into three as Avicenna 
does after Aristotle, to include the higher sdence (metaphysics), 
the middle sdence (mathematics), and the lower sdence (the phe¬ 
nomena of nature); it was metaphysics that concerned itself with 
the ulumaie realities. Logic, today of the essence of philosophy, 
was for them only an instrument, a tool in the search after truth. 

The arrangement of Aristotle’s Mea^kyfka proved just as 
confusing to them as it is to modem scholars. Book Lamhi^x, 
now considered an independent treatise and his only systematic 
essay in theology, became the basis of a distinct branch of study 
cal!^ the Science of the Divine {ol-lim at-llaki). Some con¬ 
fused it with the whole of metaphysics, others kept it separate; 
and their reactions to it w'ere not all the same. Some^ like the 
Brethren of Purity, thought that the rival disdplines could and 
should be recondled; others, like the theologians, repudiated 
any such possibility; and still others, like diepropounded 
the belief that the fiindamental s w'eie diiSerent but complementary 
radier than to tally negative to one another. In his evaluation of 
philosophy, Avicenna finds it necessary to assert that ‘there is 
nothing in it that comprises matters contrary to the shar* 
(religious law). Those who put forth this daim . . . are going 
astray of their own accord.’^ This Sdence of the Divine which, 
in spite of some confusing statements here and there, he, just 
like Aristotle, considered only a part, though perhaps the more 
essential part of metaphysics, is then divided into five separate 

■ Tit‘a Rjaltity p. 
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sections. Metaphysics was to gain added importance because 
wliereas Averroes found his proof for the existence of God in 
physics, Avicenna founded hU argumenis upon both physics and 
metaphysics. 

For Kindi metaphysics *the science of that which does not 
move/ and 'the science of the First Truth which is the cause of 
all truth/ Faiahi divided metaphysics into three parts: The first 
dealing with beings in genera! and the states through which they 
pass; the second d<^ing witli the principles of demonstradon 
used in the theoretical sciences' and the third dealing with beings 
that are not corporeal in themselves, nor to be found in bodies; 
and about these he asks whether they exist, whether they are 
many or limited in number, and whether they all have the same 
degree of perfection- And finally this examination, culminates in 
a demonstration that one Being could not possibly have acquired 
its existence from any other, ^the True that granted everj^ng 
possessing truth its truth .. * who verily is God/* 

For Avicenna the first impression received by the soul, and 
the first acquisidon of certain knowledge, is the distinct notion 
of iemgi and as sudi it consriiutes the first and the true object 
of metaphysics- Not just any particular being in space or in time, 
but "absolute being inasmuch as it is absolute/ This thought 
which had been already suggested by Aristotle*- became for him 
a central theme to be developed far beyond anytliing envisaged 
by the St^ri te himself. Thus if it be said that the central element 
of Platonic metaphj^cs is the theory of Ideas, and that of the 
Aristotelian is the doctrine of potentiality and actuality, that of 
A^dcennian metaphysics is the study of being as being- With that 
as a starting-point we may seek the knowledge of dungs that 
are separate from matter* This is philosophy in its true sense; 
and it can prove usefiil in correcting the principles of the other 
sciences* It begins with the subject of an existing being 
and it is called tlie first philosophy because it leads to the know^ 
ledge of the first in existence* 

I <Sai * JOojaii- 
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In his approach to the inquiry Avicenna’s bodcground is a 
comhination of reli^ous orthodoxy as represented by the 
Mutakallcmun, rational explanation of dogma as propounded 
by the school of Mu'tasdla, and syncietisdc tendencies as favoured 
by the followers of the Ismi'ill heterodoxy. Not that he adhered 
to any of tliese groups himself^ in &ct he had very little sympathy 
for any of (Item; but he certainly thought their view's worth 
considering. His philosophical outlook was deiemuned by 
Platonic and by Aristotelian thought with additions from Neo- 
Platonic and Stoic as well as late Peripatetic sources. Again he 
never followed any of these schools consistently, hut traces of 
their doctrines can be found in almost all that he wrote. 

• • • * 

Metaphysics was for Aristotle a matter of problems or diffi¬ 
culties ^aporiaij. In like manner Avicenna turns from a descrip¬ 
tion of the subject and its chief purpose to certain preliminary 
questions (mas^il) that he feels should be first elucidated and 
solved. It is only then that its relation to religion can be properly 
assessed and determined. Avicenna chose to explore what Russell 
calls the No Man’s Land dividing science from theology, the 
strip—-narrow and unmarked—^whereon diey meet. This may 
have shown unjustified optimism on his port, yet he continued 
confident and persistent. 

All existing beings can be seen ’in a manner of division into 
substance and accident.’ In Book E of the MeiapAysica^ Aristotle 
had pointed out that accidental or incidental being, and being as 
tnidi, were irrelevant to metaphysics. Avicenna could not dis¬ 
agree mth the first statement, but the second was difiereni. ^ hen 
using the resources of the whole subject to prove the existence 
of God, one of whose attributes was ‘the truth,’ he could not 
very w'cll agree on diat point. He therefore devoted some atten¬ 
tion to the differentiation between 'the truth’ and ‘true,* a logical 
distinction to which he gave an ontological significance. The 
categories other than substance were mere concomitants. Classi- 
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fication into them wis like division according to differentia. And 
the class!Jicadon into potentiality and actuaJiiiy^ the one and the 
multiple, the eternal and the created, the complete and the incom¬ 
plete, the cause and the effect^ is like division according to 
acddenL 

The existence of substance and its disdncdon from the other 
categories was selfnevident to Aristoile^ and Avicenna accepts the 
substance-acddent division which so much mis to occupy his 
successors and the Scholastics after them. Like Aristotle he main¬ 
tains that *all essence that is not present in a subject is substance; 
and all essence that is constituted in a subject Is accident/ Sub¬ 
stance can be matedd or immaterial; and in the hierarchy of 
exisience it is immaterial stiSstance that lias supremacy over all; 
then comes Jhrm^ then composed as it is of form and matter 
put together; and iinally matter itself. Substance could be Jn 
different sutes. Where it is part of a body, it could be its form, 
or it could be its matter; and if it is eii rirely apart and separate, 
it could have a relation of authority over the body through 
movement and it is then called "the sour; and it could be entirely 
free of matter in every 'R-ay and it is then called ‘an intellecL' 
This leads to the opposition between matter and form so familiar 
in Aristotle. 

Matter is that which is presupposed by change—in position, 
in quality, in size, and in coming into being and passing away. 
But is there such a thing as matter? Avicenna tries to assure 
himself of its existence. A body is not a body because it has 
actually three dimensions. It is not necessary to have points and 
lines to make a body» In the case of the sphere there are no such 
intersections. As to the plane surface, it dora not enter into the 
de&urion of a body as body, but of body as iinJ te- And the fact 
of its being finjie does not enter into the essence of it but is just 
a concomiianL It is possible to conceive dte essence of a body 
and its leahty, and have it confirmed in the mind, withoiiE its 
being thought of as finite. It can also be known through demon¬ 
stration and observation. A body is supposed to have three 
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dimensions and no more. It is first supposed to have lengthy and 
if so then breadth, and if so then depth- This notion of it is its 
materioi f?rm^ and it is for the physicists to occupy themselves 
with it. The delimited dimensions are not its form, they fall 
under the category of quantity, and that is a subject for mathe- 
madcians. Tliey are concomitants and not constituents and they 
may change with the chiinge in form- Then there is the substance 
which constirutcs Its essence* This is constituted in something and 
is present in a subject w'hich in reladon to form is an accident. 

‘ We therefore say that the dimensions and the material form must 
necessarily have a subject or prune matter (Asjyjiia) In which to 
be constituted/^ This is the substance thai accepts union with 
material form to become one complete body with constituents 
and concomitants. 

Yet in the scale of existence form is superior to matter. It is 
more reaL Bodily matter cannot divest itself of material form and 
so remain separate^ Its very existence is that of one disposed to 
receive, just as that of an accident is an existence disposed to be 
received. Form is what gives unity to a pordon of matter, and 
form is dependent upon disposition- Under Platonic rather than 
Aristotelian influence Avicenna may be thought to give to form 
a superior reality which is somewhat degraded when united with 
matter. Thus in his view intdligibie reality is superior to sensible 
reality. The connection of form with matter does not fall under 
the category of rebdon, because we can imagine form without 
matter and matter without form. Could one be the cause of the 
other? Matter caimot be the cause of form, since h lias only the 
powder to receive form. What is in cannot become the 

esuse of what is in acm. Furthermore, if matter were the cause of 
form, it ought to be anterior to it in essence, and we know that 
in the scale of existence it is not* Hence there is no possibility 
of its being the cause. Could It then be the effect of Here 
there is a distineden to be made between separate form and a 
particular material form. Matter may lose a pardcular form only 

t p. 319. 
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to receive another. The came of naatter is forin in conjunction 
with a separate agent whom be, together with Farabi, calls the 
Giver of Forms {WdAiB ol-Suwar) known to the Scholastics as 
Dator Jirmaruiu- Tliis agent is the micUIgence and in the 
last resort God Himself^ Here then they both depart from Aiis- 
loile and under Neo-Platonic influence draw' nearer to teHgiom 
belief. For the Stagirite reality did not belong eidier to form or 
to matter j it resided in the union of the two. 

The doctrine of matter and form is connected with the dis¬ 
tinction bemeen poiendality and actuality. We cannot explain 
change without in Acniality is prior to potentiality. God is actual 
and so is form. Matter is potentiai, but not of ilte potentiality of 
non-being {"adam)^ This leads to the theory of causes. All the 
Islamic Faldsija accepted the four causes: the material, the formal, 
the efficient and the final cause. 'Cause ts said of the agent , . . 
and cause b said of the matter«.«and cause is said of the form . ^ - 
and cause b said of the end .. ^ and each of these is either projd- 
mate ... or distant... it is eidier m pot^iia or it is m It is 
either individual.., or it is general... it is either in essence «.« 
Or it b by accidenti ^ The material and the formal cause Avicenna 
is inclined to subdivide each into twro. The material he divides 
into matter of the compound, and matter of die subjects And the 
formal he divides into form of the compound, and form of the 
primary matter. This has led some to believe that for him there 
are six causes. In fiict he states in tlie iiS^^ diat "the causes are 
four. As for Aristotle, all the four causes are reejuired to produce 
an effect; and the effect follows necessarily from the causes, con¬ 
trary to the view^ of the theologians. This deterministic attitude 
is One of the essential features of the Aviconnian system* The 
final cause is the most important, for *the chief agent and the 
chief mover in every thing is the end; the physician acts for tlie 
restoration of health/ Tlie agent and what is disposed to receive 
are prior to the effect, but the form never precedes in time at alL 

There was some conflict betw^een the religious and the Axis- 
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toteiian ^iews regaidirig the priority of poiendality and actuality. 
Tile theologians insisted that potenri^ity was prior in every 
respect and not only in time; and Aristotle claimed that actuality 
came first- Many of the ancients, Avicenna says, were inclined to 
the belief that matter existed before form, and that the supreme 
agent gave it that form. This b the conception of religious law¬ 
givers, that God took over matter and g^ve it the best constituent 
form. And there were those who said that in pie-etemity these 
material things used to move by nature in a disorderly manner, 
and that the Almighty changed thdr nature and put them into a 
fixed order. And othm contended that the eternal was the great 
darkness or the chaos of which Anaxagoras had spoken. All that 
was because they insisted that as in a seed, potentiality was prior 
to actuality. It is true that in certain corruptible things poten¬ 
tiality comes before actuality with a priority in time. But tn 
universal and eternal matters that are not corruptible, even if 
they are parricubr, in them what is potential b not prior at all, 
because potentiality does not stand by itself. It must be con¬ 
stituted together with a substance that must be actual. The eiemol 
beings, for instance, are always actual. The reality of what is 
actual comes before the reality of what is potential. .And Avicenna 
concludes, just as Aristotle had done in thb connection, that 
*w'hat is in <Ktu is the Good in itself, and what is in potentia b the 
evil, or from it comes evil.'* 

The problem of the one and the multiple had tO' be considered 
because ‘the One is closely connected with the being who b the 
subject of this science.' Oneness is asserted of what b indivisible, 
whether it be in genus or in species or in accident or in relation 
or in subject or in definition. TTieie is a manner in which the One 
in numb^ could actually have multiplicity in it; in that case it 
w'ould be one in composition and in combination; or it could 
potentially have multiplicity, in that case it b continuous and it 
is one in continuity; or it could be one as an absolute number. 
The multiple is the number opposed to one, and it b what con- 

* SAi/it, Itaiijyat. 
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t^ns one, though by defiriitiou is not one. It may be a mtilttple 
m an absolute sense, or in relatioii to something ebe. Then comes 
the cuiicus statement that 'the smallest number ts two.’* It ts 
reflected in the assertion of many Islamic philosophers that ’one 
is not a number'; and we find an ancient lexicographer saying 
‘and so one wotild not be a number.'* There could be two sources 
for this notion. There is first Plodnus who in the Fifth Enn<ad 
puts it donn that ‘the One is not one of the units which make up 
the number Two.’J There is also a gross mistranslatian of a 
pas^ge in Aristoile^s MttapkyA^i^ where the translator who 
knew no Greek and was tianslating from SyriaCj makes the state¬ 
ment that ^one is not a number/ Although this was later corrected 
by another translator, the error for some reason persisted* How¬ 
ever that may be^ it became current in Islamic philosophy, and 
we find it continuously repeated, Unity^ Avicenna says, is not 
the essence of anything. It is only an attribute that is necessary 
for hs essence* Unity is not a constituent. Essence is one thlngj 
and then it is qualified as being one and easting* Unity is the 
concomitant of a substancej it h subsequent to matter, or it is 
predicated of accidents* 

As in his logic, Avicenna devote a section of his metaphysics 
to the principl-K of defixudon and its relation to that which is 
being defined. He finds a special significance in defintdon and 
gives it an application much wider than the purely formal one- 
It is well to remember that though he is essentially a meta- 
physJdan, and logic does riot occupy him excessively, he con¬ 
stantly uses logical distinctions and the whole resources of what 
was for him only an instrument and a tool in establishing the 
basis of hjs arguments and in constructing the vital points of his 
metaphysics* And he complains that "most of those who philoso¬ 
phize leam logic but do not use it, they ultimately revert to their 
intuidoTii. He Is also inclined to think in terms of di:esis, anti- 

' p. JiSs. i Jtlfjam, p. 151 

a C£l Dean Itigc: PAiIai^. of Vol. i, 
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thesis and synthesis. Cana de Vaiut, writing some fifty years ago, 
drew attention to this and tried to show its similarity to the 
Kantian method of thought, Tlie tendency is of course Aiis- 
totelian. It might also be thought that the form which philosophy 
had taken in Islamic lands had something to do with it. Thinking 
in terms of contraries as ledected In substance and accident, 
matter and form, potentiality and actuality, became a distinctive 
feature, almost a tradition that has persisted in the East down to 
modem times. It may be supposed that the inclination was 
strengthened by tbe polarity between philosophy and religion, 
which was a constant tliought In the minds of Islamic tliinkers. 
The accusation—so often repeated—that Avicenna was apt to 
compromise tn his attempt to biing about a rapprochement with 
the principles of religious thought, loses its point when we find 
Gompera describing Aristotle as the great compromiser. 

• « * • 

With some preliminary problems surveyed, attention may now 
be directed to the fundamentals of Avicenna's thesis. It was stated 
above that for him the concept of being is the first acquisition of 
the human mind. The knowledge of the concept of being Is 
arrived at both subjectively and objectively. Even if we suppose 
ourselves to be in a state where we are completely unconscious 
of our body, we are still aware of the fact that we are and we 
exist. This is shown by the ilJustradon of the man suspended in 
the air, to be described in the next chapter on Psychology. 
Objectively we gain the impression of heh^ through sense- 
perception and physical contact with the thii^ around us. Bdng 
is not a gemu^ Avicenna Insists, and cannot therefore be divided 
into different spedes. But there are two elements to it; and these 
may be separate from one another or unified. One is essence and 
the odier existence. This is so when we are trying to analyse 
being. But when we observe beings, we ask are they neccsary or 
possible; and if necessary, are they so of their own account or 
as a result of some outside agency^ And we come to the logical 
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conclusion that beings may take three forms- They could be 
mcessafy^ passible Or bnpassiile^ But between what is necessary 
of itself and what is possible of itself and necessary through the 
actloti of some separate agent, diene is an mtervening process. 
And that is what is commonly called ct^aihn^ h this process 
conscious and direct? It takes place necessarily^ through successive 
stages of emanatiem proceeding from the supremely Neoessarv 
Being who is Grod. Let us now tmn to the texs for iuither 
explanation. 

The concept of being comprises both essence and existence. 
There is the leality of a thing which is the truth that is in it. And 
there is its essence which ts that hy which 'it is what it Ajid 
there is its actual existence- Thus for a triangle cliere is a reality 
that is triangle^ and for whiteness a reality that is whiteness. This 
may be called their particular existence, since what is meant by 
a thing is usually associated witli the notion of existence, though 
in fact they are entirely separate. The idea of an existent being 
accompanies a thing, because it either exists in the concrete or 
in the imagination and the mind, otherwise it would not be a 
thing. Could a thiiig be absolutely non-existent? If by that is 
meant existing in die concrete, then it may be allowed. A thing 
could be conceived by the mind and yet not exist among external 
things^ But there cannot be a thing that die mind or die imagina¬ 
tion cannot conceive. Information is altv'Uys of what can. be 
realized mentally,^ and of what is absolutely non-existent, no 
information can be giv^ neither in the form of an assertion nor 
of a negation- Should we suppose that there is some information, 
tlien the non-existent would have an attribute^ and if there is an 
attribute, there must be diat to which it is attributed. And that 
would mean that the non-exisTent exists, which is absurd, * Every¬ 
thing has a particular reality (Aagi^a) whidt b its essence 
^m^iyya^l and it is known that the reality of everything which 
is pardcubr to it, is other than the existence (wajuif) that goes 
with its assertion. 

^ T'd Cf- Afnaf^ iijnMH, 
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Thus Avicenna tmnsfomis a logical distinction which Adsictte 
had dra^Ti between essence and existence into an ontological 
disdficdon of great import- Was this an original contribution on 
his parr? Some have declared it the first of the two outstanding 
contributions diat he made in the field of metaphysics. Others 
have found traces of his disdncrion in Aristode,^ in Plotinus^ and 
in Far^lJ Avicenna himself nowhere claims to have been the 
first to make this distinction. But all throughout the East, and 
in Scholastic Europe as well, it has been associated with his name. 
The fact is that even if it did occur to others before him—-and 
the signifi^ce of thdr statements has been stretched sometimes 
to prove that it did — none of them followed up the idea and 
applied it in the manner that he did. He drew conclusions from 
it that can hardly be attributed to any of his predecessors. And 
yet in none of his works do we find the subject treated as fully 
as might he desired. Perhaps in the Ish^di —a late and leflecdve 
composition — it is expressed best. Significantly^ however, it is 
in discussing logic that he raises the matter, and he is quite 
consdotis that it is essentially a logical distinction. 

Take the subject-predicate statement. To armbute a eerrain 
quality lo a subject does not necessarily imply that the signifi¬ 
cance of the quality is the same as that of the subject. If we say 
that figure is predicated of a triangle, dmt does not mean that the 
reality of the triangle is the same as that of the figure itself. An 
attribute may be (i) ^mtialiycoftsnmnye {al-dhdi^al^mtifawwim\ 
i-c- necessary for the subject to be what it is. It enters the quiddity 
of a thing and is part of it, such as in the case of figure in relation 
CO triangle, and body in relation to man. It is part of its definition, 
without which the thing cannot be conceived. It has nothing to 
do with the notion of existence- We can define and imagine 
man irrespeedve of the fact whether he exists in the concrete or 
not. Everting that has a quiddity can be believed to be existing 
in itself or imapned m the mind by having its part present with 
it. And if it has a reality ocher than the &:t that it exists in one 

* ArtaL 9lblO, ■ Enntadtf VI+ J "f/j™ 
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or otliCT of these tv’o fonm^ and that is not consiittited by it, 
then existence becomes a notion that is to its reality as a 
conconuiant or oiher^ise^ And the causes of its existence also 
are other than die causes of its quiddity. Thus humanity is in 
itself a certain reality and {jtiiddiiy. Not that its exbtence, in the 
concrete or in the mind^ is a constitutive of it* It is just a correla¬ 
tive, If it were a constitutive, it would be impossible to form a 
proper idea of its meaning widiouE its constituent We 

could not obtain for the notion of humanity an 'existence in the 
mind*; and one would doubt if it actually exists in itself* No such 
difficulty occurs in the case of man, not because of our com¬ 
prehension of the concept 'man/ but as a result of the sensible 
perception that we have of his parts. 

These considerations have been compared with a passage in 
Arisfotki where he raises similar questions. If, he asks, definition 
can prove what a thing is, can it also prove that it exists? And 
how could it prove essence and existence at the same time and 
by the same reasonljig, since definition like demonstration makes 
knowm just one single thing at a dme? What man is, is one thing; 
and the fact that he exists is another. This confirms our previous 
statement that the lo^cal disti fiction was not new, and already 
existed in Aristotle, but that Avicenna had the insight to apply 
it in the construction of a system that he to make entirely 
Ills own. In philosophy as in many other things, the quest after 
onginality is an idle piirsuJL Ideas grow out of other ideas, they 
suggested by random thoughts, and can be developed out of 
all recognition. 

An attribute may also be (i) acctd&iiai CQ^a^mitont rwn-consdtur- 
In that case it is w^hat accompanies quiddity without being 
a part of it, such as in a triangle where the angles are equal to 
light angles* Here again he gives an example which Aristotle 
had ^ven m the Metapkj^ica. Or it may be tjJ a Ftm^oncomuam 
The predicates that are neither constiturive nor con- 
^omiianit are all those that can separate themselves from the 
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subject, rapidly or slowly, easily or with difficulty, such as man 
bdng described as young or old, in a sitting or standing posture. 

But what exactly is meant by essence for which Avicenna also 
somedmes uses the word reality Qia^iqa^ and at other dmes self 
(ddMaf)? Essence is what is asserted by an answer to the sjuesdon 
‘what is it*?^ It should not be confused with the essential attri¬ 
butes of a thing which are more general. Logicians have &i1ed to 
make the proper dtsdncdon. A thing may have many attributes, 
all of whiclt are essential, yet it is what it is not by one but by 
the sum-total of all the essential attributes. He who asks the 
quesdon seeks the quiddity of the thii^ which is found by adding 
up all the consdtuents. And there is a difference between what 
is expressed in answer to the quesdon 'what is it?' and what b 
included in the answer by impUcatton, and die pardculai manner 
in which it is said. What the questioner wants to know is the 
essence of the thing, and the meaning that b conveyed by its 
name, not its existence nor whether the name accords with it. The 
answer may take diree forms. It may be (i) in an absolutely par¬ 
ticular manner, as in the way a deiuiition points out the quiddity 
of the name; thus ‘a reasonable animal’ denotes man. Or the 
answer may be (a) according to the common factor found in dif¬ 
ferent things. Or again it may be ( 3 ) according to the particular 
and the common factors together. 

Thus Avicenna's comprehension of essence does not differ 
much from that of Arbtode as found in Book Z of the Meta¬ 
physical WTiat was necessary and important for hb chief argument 
was to Stress its dbdnction from the notion of existence. Modem 
philosophers may tiiink that the idea of essence is ‘purely lin¬ 
guistic,’ and that ‘a word may have an essence, but a thing cannot,' 
yet at that early stage the conception was real and helpful. 

And what of the notion of existence? It is commonly supposed, 
Avicenna says, tliat the existent is what the senses perceive, and 
that it b impossible to accqit the existence of what cannot be 
sensed in its substance: that that which is nor identified by its 

‘ A/J haf¥ai t6 jI hrt^r- 
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place or pos:iuon like a body^ or with respect to that in which 
it is found, like tlie states of a body^ has no share of existence. 
Only a little thoughtj however, is necessary to prove that this ts 
not the case* Man inasmuch as he possesses a unique reality or 
mtlier inasmuch as his fundamental reality does not alter mch 
numbers, is not something that the senses can perceive, but ^pure 
intelligible/ And the same is the case for all universals* ^All true 
beiiig is true according to its esseniiaj reality. And it is agreed 
that He is One and cannot be pointed out. How then could w hat 
through Him attains all the truth of its existence/ 

A thing may be caused in relation to its quiddity and reality, 
or it may be caused in its existence^ For example die reality of 
a triangle is bound up with the plane sur^e and the line w^hich 
is the side, and they constitute it in so far as it is a triangle. And 
it also has the reality of triangularity, and it might he thought 
that these two were its material and formal cause. But its existence 
depends on some other cause also besides these, that does not 
constitute its triangularity and is not pare of its dehiution, and 
this is the efficient or final cause; and the final cause is 'an efficient 
cause for the efficient cause/ 

In seeking to know whether a thing, such as a triangle repre¬ 
sented by lines and a plane surface, exists in the concrete, it 
should be noted that the originating factor which brings about 
the existence of a thing that already has constitutive causes to its 
quiddiry, may be the cause of some of these, such as in the case 
of form. Or it may be what brings all of them into esstence and 
unifies them into a whole. And the final cause on account of 
which the thing is, b a cause by means of Its quiddity. For the 
idea which it represents belongs to the causality of the efficient 
cause, and it is the effect of it in its existence. The efficient c^use 
is a reason for the existence of the final cause, if the latter b one 
of the ends that actually take place^ It is not the cause of its 
causality nor of the id^ that it represents. It is thus seen that for 
Avicenna the efficient cause is the most decisive. Neither form 
nor mat[er nor the end could find precedence over the agent. And 
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he immediately goes or to sayt 'If it is the First Cause, it ts the 
cause of all existence, and of the cause of the reali^ of every 
existent thing in e^dstence/’^ 

And again, it is quite possible that the quiddity of a thing 
should be the cause of one of the attributes, or that one of the 
attributes be the cause of another; but h ts not possible that the 
attribute denoting existence should be due to a quiddity that is not 
conditional on existence; or should be due to some other attri¬ 
bute. The reason for that is that the cause comes firsr, and there 
b nothing prior to existence itself. In other voids exisrenoe is 
different fron^ the other attributes in that quiddity exists as a 
result of existence, whereas the other attributes exist because of 
quiddity. 


* * « * 

From an analysis of &emg into and exi£tenc£^ we turn 

IQ the difierenc foam that being could take. It could be fucessaty, 
pQssiile or impassiHe. Being is not a genus :ind these are not its 
species. Subjectively they are the different forms in which being 
is mentally conceived^ objecrively they represent the different 
’ways in which they are rebted to one another^ AH things tlm. we 
sensibly apprehend may be thought to be necessary* But are they 
necessarj.’ by themselves? They posses no power to make them¬ 
selves so, Tiiey are possible bdngs in tliemselves diat have been 
made necessary* And this could be effected only through the 
power of some inter\ening force that would have to be a neces¬ 
sary being independently and by itself* Hence the possible beings 
that were made necessary were caused; and the agent that made 
them so was the cause; and being die prime agent be is the First 
Cause. Again the question arises whether tliis classification of 
being according to the forms diat it takes was or was not an 
original contribution in the field of meiaphysics. Opposed to 
those who have declared it the second original contribudon of 
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Avicenna, those scholars who insist that there are traces of 
this idea in Firahi, moreover the whole idea may have been 
suggested by the claim of the theologians who basing themselves 
on the doctrine of creation ear nlAi/o^ placed the world and indeed 
all creatiori in tfie category of the possible^ Again^ it ts a dis¬ 
tinction already andcipared tn Aristotelian logic to which 
Avicenna gave an ontological sense and which in his own special 
way he applied to new and fruitful fields. 

In a proposition there are three essential parts, the subfect, 
the predicate, and that which denotes the relation between the 
two. According to another division, and this is not Aristotelian, 
there is a matier and a mode to everj' proposition; 

and each of these may be necessary, possible or impossibljeii The 
nec€ssafy mait&r represents a State of the predicate in its Jelarion 
to the subject, where it becomes necessary without any doubt, 
and at all rimes» The truth will be always in the affirntative and 
the negative will be out of consideratiori, such as the state of'the 
animal m man. The iffijitossiiU matter represents a state of the 
predicate where the trudi is always in the negadve, contrary to 
the first, and the affirmative is not to he considered, such as the 
state of the stone in man# And the ptSiSSiHe matter is a state of 
the predicate where the truth whether in the affirmative or nega- 
rive is^ not permanent and for all time, such as the state of *the 
writer in man# It may also be said that the po^si&Ie is that on 
which there has been no judgement passed in the past and in the 
present, but there may be one in fiiium* With regard to the 
modes, the mc^saiy denotes 'continuation of existence'; the 
impossilh continuation of non-existence^; and the possiSU indU 
cates ndiher the one nor the other. 'The difierence between mode 
^d matter, he adds, *is that mode is a term fully expressed 
indicating one of these notions. And matter is a state of the 
proposidon in itself, not expressed, and the two may not agree/* 
n other words in one and the same judgement, the mode and the 
matter might differ. For instance in the statement 'Zaid could 

^ p . 14. 
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possibly be an anirnal/ the matter is necessary and the mode 
possible. 

The ifttpossiile need not detain us, since 'esdscence is better 
known than non-existence/ The way in which Avicenna^s pre¬ 
decessors—and he may be referring to the theologians here— 
attempted to define the necessafy and the possHle was most unsatis¬ 
factory, "If they want to define the possible, they take in its 
definition either the necessajy or the impossible . . . and if they 
want to define the necessary, they take in its definition either the 
possible or the impossible/ They are apt to argue in a circle. The 
common people understand by possible whac is not impossible, 
without determining wheth^ it is necessaiy or not; and by tlie 
not possible what is impossible. And everything for them is 
either possible or impossible with no third situation. But 
specialists found a notion of what is neither necessary nor 
impossible. Here he introduces what we take to be the idea of 
contingency, though some scholars insist that tiiere is no notion 
of contingency in Avicennkn thought. He calls it possibility in 
die special sense, distinct from the common idea of it. 

Necessity is divided into the absolute and the conditional. 
Absolute necessity is ^ucb as in the statement *God exists/ The 
conditional might be dependent upon whether the existence of 
the thing continues, as when we say: 'Man is necessarily a talking 
animal," we mean so long as he lives. Or the condition might be 
the continuance of the subject being qudlfied by whac was stated 
with It, such as "every' thing that moves changes,* which does not 
mean absolutely, nor as long as it exists, but so long as the 
movable continues to move. divisions and subdivisions 

which he is so fond of making, might be thought evident in some 
cases and superfluous in others, but he attached importance to 
tiiem in building up his argument. 

With the logical basis esiablished, there remains its transposi^ 
non to the plane of metaphysics, and its application for the 
purpose in view. Definition is essential. ^The leing is 

that being which when supposed to be not existing, an impos- 
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sibility occurs from iL And a p^s^iils is that which when 
supposed to be riot existing or existing, an impossibility does not 
occur from k.' Here again there are distinctions to be made* A 
necessary being may or may not be necessary in itself^ ISTien it 
is necessarj' *m essence* the stipposidon of its non-existence 
becomes an impossibility ; but when not necessary in essence^ tr 
is something that only when put with another besides itself, 
becomes necessary* For instance the number four is not necessary 
in essence, it becomes necessarj' only when two and two are put 
together. Combustion is not necessary in essence, it becomes 
necessary only when fire and some inflammable itiaieria] are 
brought into contact with one another. In like manner a possible 
being may be possible in the sense that in its existence or non¬ 
existence there is no element of impossibility; or in the sense that 
it is someibing potendai and may develop into some sort of 
being; or still, it may smnd for all things that are in their ‘proper 
existence,* TMs last sense was the one held by the theologians* 
Furthermore, a thing cannot be a necessary being in essence, and 
together with something else simultaneously- For in die latter 
case, if that other thing is removed, it would cease to be a 
necessary being. So it may be said that 'everything that is a 
necessary being through assodadon with sojnething else, is itself 
a possible being in essence/ Obviously this is because the neces¬ 
sity of its existence is bound up widi and follows from some 
association or relation with another thing. And association and 
relation cannot have the same consideration as *the essence of the 
thing itseU/ Consideradon of the essence alone may be applicable 
to the necessity of a being's existence, to the possibility of it, or 
to the impossibility of iu The last case must be ruled out, since 
that thing the existence of which is impossible in its essence, 
cannot exist in association with another thing rithcr. There 
remain only the first two cases. 

It was said that all necessary being through association with 
what is odier than itself, becomes in essence a possible being- 
The Inverse also U true, and ‘all possible being in essence, once 
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it attains existenc^j becomes a necessaty being in association with 
anochen" The reason for that is that it dther actually attains 
existence or does not- If it fells to do so it would be an impossible 
being. On the other hand;, if it does acnially attain existence, then 
chat existence must be either necessary or not. If it is true, then 
it is considered a possible being with an etjual chance of existence 
and non-existence. But it w-as origmally in that state and it came 
into existence^ It may therefore be concluded ihai the feet that 
it has come into existence proves that 'its emergence inio exis¬ 
tence was a necessity** And again, the existence of a possible 
being is either throng its ^ence or as a resulT of some particular 
cause. If it is through its essence, then that would be a necessary 
not a possible being* If it is through some cause, then it cannot 
exist without that rause, but together with it. And so what is a 
possible being in essence, would be a necessary bdug in assoda- 
rion with what is other than itself* 

We have foUow^ed Avicenna*s reasoning in order to show the 
manner in which he draws the distinction betw^een the necessary 
and the possible being and the relation be ween the two. It might 
be tliought that the differennation with its logical origin and form 
is more hnguisde than real, but he has his arguments for w'hat 
makes a necessary being really necessary* Nor is the religiox^ 
application fer to seek. God is die N^eces^afy Beings All creations 
are p&ssiiU hmgs brought into existence through a process and 
for a reason that was absolutely necessary; and through associa¬ 
tion with what is a necessary being, they became themselves 
necessary. Furthermore, when the distinction between essence 
and existence is applied to necessary and possible beings, it is 
found that it is only in possible beings that they are difTerent* In 
God as the Necessary Being they are one and the same* Actuality 
and potentiality are closely related to the distinctian between 
necessary and possible* Actuality may be equated with the neces-^ 
sary being and potentiality with the possible. *We call the pos¬ 
sibility of being the potentiality of being, and we call the bearer 
of the potentiality of being which possesses the power of the 
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existence of the things a subject and prime matter/^ And as such, 
"the necessary being is the Truth in essence always; and the 
possible being is true in virtue of something besides itseE* Thar 
which is 3 necessary bdng in essence *is pure miih because the 
reality of everything is the particDlarity of its existence/- Further¬ 
more, as aciuaJity, the Necessary Being is pure Good; and has 
no cause like possible bdngs. Its existence is not condidonal upon 
anything other than itself. It does not stand in reladon to any 
other things nor is it changeable, or multiple, or in assodation 
w^ith anjthing other than its own essence* 

* * • • 

Between the Necessary Being and atl possible beings there 
was a stage and a process involved* Thac is what is called creation* 
Here Avicenna is on delicate ground, and comes face to face with 
one of the most challenging and uncompromising problems in 
the confiict between religion and philosophy. 

The concept of enstion ejc niAiio is not Greek, and Aristotle 
did not produce any theory about this. Yet as a fundamental 
principle of religion h could not be lightly dismissed* Was there 
a pos^ility of reconciling die claim that the world was eternal, 
and the doctrine that it was created by God through His own wish 
and will out of total non-existenoe? Far^l had thought that he 
could take an intennediaie posidon by doubting that Aristotle 
really meant that the world was eiemal; and by adopting the 
theory propounded in the so-called of Aristotle, actually 

parts of die £7tii£ads of Plotinus. There creation was explained 
in Neo-Platonic fashion as successive stages of emanation pro¬ 
ceeding from God. Avicenna, who was to take the same view 
wi* some minor modilicatiGns, had to reason it out for himself. 
^ ith his rational temperament he deeply attached to 
A^ to tie; but he was reluctant to depart from such an essential 
principle in his Faith* He had already assured himsdf that there 
is such a thing as matter* Was this matter to be considered 
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eiemal (ijaJi/ri) ds Aristotle had taught, or created (muAdaiA) as 
the theologians, justihahly from their point of view, insisted? 
Here, he thought, there arc some disticicTions to be made. A thing 
may be eternal according to essence, or it may be eternal with 
respea to dmep According to the former it is 'that whose essence 
has no origin from which it exists'; and with respect to the latter 
Ht is that for whose age there liras no beginning/ And the word 
^created* also has two distinct meanings diat should not be con¬ 
founded, In one sense ^it is that for whose essence there w^ an 
origin by which it exists'; and in the other 'it is that for the age 
of which there was a beginning, and there ’was a time when it did 
not exist* A prior-period (foU^a) during w^hich it ’B'us non¬ 
existent, and that prior period W2s lerminaied/* Hence there is 
a notion of time involved in die whole matterp Let us follow diis 
argument. Everything that had for its existence a temporal 
beginning aside from a creative beginning, must have been pre¬ 
ceded by time and matter; and previous to that ’was altogether 
non-existent. Its non-esiscence could not have been logeclier with 
its existence. It must have been earlier^ which means that there 
was a period prior to its existence whidi has expired and h no 
more. And what constitutes that period is 'either a quiddity to 
itself" which in this case is dme, ‘or a quiddity to something other 
chan itself, which is its dme/* In both cases it is a proof of the 
existence of timCi 

Subscribing to the Arisioielian concepdon of the eiemiiy of 
rtuiter, it may be shown that all tempos^ ciearion is invariably 
preceded by It. To be created everyihing must needs have been 
a possible being in itself; and it has been stated that the possibility 
of being is the potentiality of beings It does not depend on the 
ability or inability of the agent to create* The two things are 
entirely distinct, and the agent cannot create unless the thing is 
in itself possible. Now the nodon of the possibility of being can 
exist only in reladon to what is possible to it. It is nor a substance 
iri Itself, it is a uorion pr^ent in a subject and an accident to it. 
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And dial subject which is in a potential state is what we ca]] 
primary matter* "And so every created thing is preceded by 
matter/^ 

If matter is eternal dien Creadon can no more be er mAilo* But 
what exactly is meant fay creadon? 'Creadon means nothing 
except existence after non-existence/ The non-existence of tlie 
tiling is not a condirion, it h just an aiiribute and an aoddent. 
And after coming into existence, it becomes either a necessary 
or a noi-nece$sary being. So a thing in so far as its existence is 
said to liave been from non-existence^ need not have a cause in 
itself. Contrary to wliat people suppose, ^tfie cause is for the 
existence only*" If it so happens that it was previously a non¬ 
existent thing, it becomes a creation in itself, otherwise it should 
not be called a creation* So die agent whom the people call the 
Agent is not given that name for the reasons that they proffer. 
He is not an agent only because he is die cause^ hut due to the 
fact that he is the cause and a necessary being at the same time.^ 
The two are interrelated* Bur does cause always precede the 
effect? It should be realized diat *the essential causes of a thing 
that bring about the actual existence of the essence of that thing, 
must be together with it and not precede it in existence/ In other 
words cause and effect in this case are simultaneous. This is the 
meaning of w'hat philosophers call bringing into original exis¬ 
tence (i&iia And he uses the term preferred by the Faldsija to 
what die theologiains called creation In the case of thi^ 

originating act which implies "bringing something to be (m'yw) 
^ler an absolute non-heingness (/oisa)/ there is no priority in 
rime whatever between cause and effect- There is only priority 
in essence; so that Wery effect comes to after mt-hemg with 
a posteriority in essence/ While the notion of cr^rion to which 
the rehgious-iiiinded were committed imphed diat the process is 
condidojied by a priority in time* 

But if there Is no priority in time:, why and how could there 

• F« dudncdoiu betwMi iida‘-, khalq-, tffliwii, cf. Afiian: LtxUon. 
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be ^ priority in essence? Like beingSi a c^use also may be 
either necessary in its essence or necessary through some other 
thing than that* In tlie latter case once it attains necessity^ another 
may proceed from it* Should that come to pass, the effect would 
be in essence possible, and the cause in essence either necessary 
or possible- If it should be necessary, then its existence would be 
more true than the existence of the possible- And if it is 

possible, then the effect is not necessary in itself, but becomes 
so through it. In all cases the cause would he prior in essence, 
and it would be also more true than the effect* In full agreement 
mtb the Stagirite, Avicenna holds that the chain of cati^tion 
cannot be traced indefinitely* All the Islamic philosophers had 
insisted on and emphasized that point* There raitst needs be a 
first cause, who is the cause of all causes, and can only be God, 
He is the efficient cause^—a point which the theologians hied to 
stress. But contrary to their declaradons, God is also ihe final 
cause. Aristotle had said practically the same thing, if not in the 
same words- In fact He is the efficient cause by being the final 
cause as welL Moreover, just as it is impossible to retrace the 
original cause indefinitely, in like manner it is not possibie to 
follow the end indefinitely- God is thus the cause of all causes 
and the end of all ends. He is the final cause in the sense that He 
is something that alwa)^ is to be. 

There is no point in what "the infirm among die Mutakal- 
lurniin" say. According to their view there are two different states 
to the thing on which the agent, who grants existence after non- 
existence, has acted. There is first a previous non-existence, and 
second an existence in die present. Surely the agent could have 
had no mfiuence upon it during its state of non-existence; and 
his influence began only after it was brought into existence^ The 
fact that it was non-existent in its essence could not have been 
due to the influence of the agent. Now if it be imagined that the 
influence coming from the agent, and which constitutes the 
brining into existence of wbai did not exist, did not take place 
because the thing existed eternally, then in that case the agent 
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would be even more oinciipatent because his acdon would have 
been eternally in progress. 

And again, they claim that the act is not legitimate and proper 
except after the non’^existence of that which has been acted uponJ 
Although it was shown that non-existence could not be from the 
agent, only existence is. The thing which it is claimed that a 
creator brings into e^dstence, may be described as his creation 
and useful for his own being, either in its state of non'-csistence 
or existence, or in both states. E\ndently iljere could be no creator 
to what was still in the state of non-existence. There is a creaiot 
only for what exists. In which case the creator would be the 
creator of the existenn Hence for Avicenna as for Plato and 
Aristotle, God's act of creation meant the giving of form to 
pre-existent matter. He was an artificer rather than a creator 
ex mAiJoj a conception for which the religious-minded never 
forgave hiiii. 

God gives form to pre-existent matter through die agency of 
the amys mtelligence which is the Giver of Forms. Tlieologians 
may teach that God as the efficient cause is in the act of con- 
tinually creating accidents that subsist only through His action. 
Yet it is only when a new disposition makes matter ready to 
receive a neiv form that the old one disappears and God through 
the active intelligence grants a new form. Thus the Almighty 
is omnipotent but He docs not create ex nihilo. 

These considerauDns are meant to prepare the way for die 
proof of the existence of God which for Avicenna is the con¬ 
summation of all metaphysical speculation. To be better appre¬ 
ciated, they should be viewed with relation to Greek thought on 
the one hand, and orthodox religious doctrine on the other. His 
most renowned proof grew out of the distinction between es^nce 
and existence, and the threefold classification of being. There is 
no doubt, he repeats, that there is existence^ and that every 
existing being could be dther necessary or possible. If it is neces¬ 
sary, it would be what we seek; if it is possible, it would be for 
* Gf. pp. 347-S. 
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US to show that tt originated from a being that must be necessary. 
There cannot be for an essentially possible beings essentially 
possible causes without end at one rime. The chain of causariem 
cannot be retraced indefinitely. So long as it is a possible being 
unable to produce itself, there must be some original being that 
was able to give it existence. And that original being could not 
be w'ithin it, because it is itself a possible being, in'whole or in 
part, chat owes its existence to something else. It must therefore 
be separate. And the original being must be the cause of its own 
existence and able to produce itself. It must therefore be a neces- 
saiy being, otherwise it could not have these qualifications and 
capadries. The chain of causation ends in him, and tliat indicates 
his existence; and die conditions of his being cannot but make 
him a necessary being. If be were not necessary, how then could 
he be the cause of his own existence and able to proceed from 
himself? 

And again, supposing all beings were possible. They would 
either have to be created or uncreated. If they be uncreated, then 
the cause of their permanent existence must be either in their 
essence or in something else. If In their essence, they would be 
necessary bdngs, if in something else then possible beings. If 
they be created, then there must be a cause for thdr creation and 
a cause for their permanence; and the cause of both may be the 
same. Then the same argument holds good wid) regard to the 
cause of their permanence. Again the chain of causadon cannot 
be retraced indefinitely; and the cause of their permanence will 
end in a necessary being that gives permanence to created beings. 
It may be argued that Avicenna starts with certain assumptions 
that may or may not be warranted. These are the religions claims 
that were bound to influence him and which he could not ignore. 
The theologians maintained that the world and all therein w'as 
in the cat^ory of the possible (jfff'tf). He accepts that, and upon 
it as a basis constructs his argument dial the existence of possible 
being necessitates the existence of a necessary being, who is the 
first cause and the ori^nator of all. 
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He did not teject the Aristotelian proof of God as the Unmcvid 
In his own Physics he developed the same thought with 
certain modifications that were to infuriate the mote faithful 
Aristotelian that Averroes was. There are three causes to move¬ 
ment; nature ‘^ill {iradd) and force (qasr). Natural move¬ 

ment is &om an unsuitable state to a suitable state. Hence it is not 
itself a cause unless it combined with something m actu- Will in 
order to be the cause of movement must be pemianent and all- 
embradiig; and at the same rime he an active will in the nature 
of authority and command that can originate movement* Force 
can be iilrirnately reduced to the nature and vnll of the mover. 
And even in the case of attraction and repulsion and such-Ulce, 
it originates in the mover^ Hence the necessity which Avicenna 
so much emphasised in the case of existence^ applies equally in 
the case of movement and points to the existence of a necessary 
First Mover^ Furthermore it is through the will of the Mover 
—so essential according to the religious view—that all existing 
things move. 

* * * ■ 

With the existence of the Necessary Being established, and 
the meaning of creation explained, it remains to be seen how the 
act takes plao?, and the world proceeds from God- 

Brief n^erence was made to the way in which Farihi under 
Neo-Platonic influence approached the ptoblem. Avicenna fol¬ 
lows along piacrically the same Lines though more resourceiully 
and cornptehensively. He had concurred with Aristoile^s view 
that the world was eiemalj and agreed with the theolo^ans that 
it was in the realm of the possible, and hence owed its existence 
to some cause* Was there a contradicrion involved? None w'hat- 
ever. Creation presupposes possibility^ but possibiliry is not a 
Substance and cannot exist separately and independently* The 
notion of possibility as an aoddenr can only reside in a subject, 
and that subject is matter. And we saw how the existence of 
matter may be shown to be eternal. Therefore possibility and 
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creation are co-eiernai with matter. Or again, since the prioiiry 
of the Necessary Being over the world of possible beings was 
not a ptiority in dme, as the theolo^ans maintained, but like 
cause over effect, a priority m essence and rank, then God and 
the world are co-etemal. 

Here a problem is posed. If it be accepted as a principle that 
from one nothmg can proceed except one, and God is One, how 
does the world with all its multiplicity proceed from Him^ Here 
the Neo-Pbtonic theory of emanation proved hdpftti. It 

was in itself a congenial conception that came to be adopted by 
Islamic mystics, and after that generally accepted. From the 
Necessary Being who is one, and not a b^y nor in a body; and 
not divisible nor to be defined, there proceeds through emanation 
the first caused (oA/nd'/iu/ which is also one. It is a 

pure intelligence, because of being a form that is not in matur. 
It is thus the first of the separate intelligences, But how exactly 
does this act of emanation tdee place? Thinking or contempladon, 
for the separate substances, is equivalent to creation and produces 
the same results. The idea precedes the actual thing. The Neces¬ 
sary Being by an act of pure reflection creates rite Jirst intelligenee 
w'hich like Him is one and simple. He ponders His own essence, 
and from that there results this act of creation. The capacity to 
think and as a consequence create is not special to the Necessary 
Being, it is equally true of and shared by the intelligences. And 
the first intelligence by reflecdon upon itself, produces the first 
cause. But there is a difference to be noted. The first intelligence, 
because it is itself created, is possible in its essence, and necessary 
only in association with the Necessary Being. In so frr as it is 
necessary, when it reflects upon its essence, the soul of the par¬ 
ticular sphere' proceeds from it. And in so far as it Is possible, 
W'hen it reflects upon its essence, the body of the pardcuiar sphere 
proceeds from it. It is only in this manner that muiriplidty comes 
to take place. And it is this twofold feature of the first intelligence 
that is the cause of tt It in no wise emanates from the Necessary 
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Being himself directly. Hence the first intelligence that possesses 
necessity as a result of its emanadon from the Necessary Beings 
and possibility as a result of its proper essence. Is one and mulnple 
at the same time. In a simibr manner and by a similar process, a 
second intelligence emanates from it with the same qualities. The 
soul of the first sphere that emanates from the first intelligence, 
is the form of the celesdai sphere and die cause of its perfection^ 
And the body of it is due to the potentiality that resides in that 
intelligence. Thus three things emanate from the first intelligence: 
(i) the second intelligence, (i) the soul of the first sphere which 
is its form, and (3) the body of it which is its matter* A similar 
triad proceed from the second intelligence, i.e. a third mteUigence, 
and the form and body of anoiber sphere* The proc^ess continues 
in succession until ‘it ends in the Intelligence from which our 
souls emanate, and it h ilie intelligence of the terrestrial world, 
and we call it the atthc inteUtgenc^ a£-fit**dr)J But why 

does not the process continue indefinitely creating new and mor^ 
intelhgences and spheres? This is because the world Is finite; and 
the series of emanations stop where the world requires no more 
intelligences, and where the last presides over the generadon and 
comiprion of the elements* Though ^according to the belief of 
the first teacher (Le. Aristotle), they were ahour fifty and more, 
and their last was the active intelligence,' there were only ten 
intelligences in addition to the first cause. And what is the object 
of these successive emanatioiis from the Necessary Being? The 
purpose is not governed by blind necessity, but by a conscious 
necessity meant to establish order and die good of the world* 
And what is the exact relation between these intelligences? They 
are not all of the same species,* but ihetr succession is governed 
by necessity and determined by their essence, not by dme* In 
fact we should not think in terms of dme, ‘whose accidentality 
and attachment to movement was proved to you** Every intelli¬ 
gence has its sphere independently with its matter and form which 
is the soul of it* But they differ in rank and order, and one is more 

* p, 455. 
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to be ptefemd than the other. Not are they 'according 

to their signihcance entirely the same.’ Even tn substantial things, 
the element of time is to be belittled. ‘The genesis of a thing is 
from another thing, not the sense of being after a thing, bu t that 
in the second titere is an element of the iirst included in its sub¬ 
stance . , - and it is the part corresponding to its potentiality . . . 
in feet one is not prior in essence to the other, the priority being 
only by accident, and tn consideration of its individuality not its 
species/' 

The function of the soul of a sphere, in which Plodnus and 
Leibnitz among others believed, was to constitute the form and 
the entelechy or perfection of every sphere. Not a separate sub¬ 
stance, for in that i^se It would be an intelligence and not a soul. 
It is not able to ^use motion at all except by way of provoking 
desire. It is not affected by the movement of the body and would 
not be asscrciated with the faculty of the imagination of that body. 
If it were separate in essence and in acricm, it would be the soul of 
everything and not only of that body. In other words the cieadve 
power is in the intelligence which is separate, and not in the soul 
which as the proximate cause brings about movement- Its con¬ 
ceptions and will are in constant renewal, having the capacity for 
it in each individual case. The distant cause remains the intelli¬ 
gence, though the immediate one is the soul. It is in alteiation, 
changeable, and not separate from matter. And its relation to the 
sphere is similar to the relation of the animal soul which we have 
to ourselves. Thus the proximate rause of the motion of the 
heavenly spheres is neither nature nor Intdligence, but the souL 

Finally, it may be asked if different bodies are made of a 
common matter, and individual spedes take the same form, on 
what basb does individuation take placed This is in consequence 
of the matter which under the influence of outside agencies 
develops a disposition and potentiality to receive the form that 
it merits. When marked by a determined quantity it becomes 
appropriate to take a particular form. 
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V 

AVICENNA'S definidon of die soul does not differ ffom that 
of Aristotle, and like him he conceives of psychology in lenns 
of feculties. The soul as a ^single genus' may be divided into three 
spedes. There is (i) the vigetails which is 'the first entelechy 
(perfection or actuality) of a natural body possessing organs in 
so far as it reproduces, and grows and is nourished/ Then (2) 
there is the ^mi/nal which is 'the first entelechy of a natural body 
possessing oigans in so far as it perceives individual things and 
moves by voliriom' Then (j) there is the human which is *the 
first emelechy of a natural body possessing organs in so far as it 
commits acts of ladonal choice and deduction through opinion; 
and in so far as it perceives universal matters/^ The genesis of 
the sou] is attributed to heavenly powers and it is preconditioned 
by a harmonious blending of the elements, thou^ its psychical 
functions are distinct from and above the simple mi^Ltute* 

The animal soul has two Unities, the motive and the perceptive- 
The motive is again of two kinds, eidier tc gives an impulse or 
it is aedve. Where it ^ves an impulse It h the faculty of appu^nce 
and may be subdivided into de^re and anger; and where it is 
active h provides the power of movement- The perceptive faculty 
may also be divided into two, one perceives ejstemiUyj and the 
other internally. The exterjial are "the five or eight senses.' If the 
sense of touch is only one, they are five; if it is supposed to com¬ 
prise the four pairs of contraries—^^hot and cold, dty and tuoist, 
hard and soft, smooth and rough—^then they can be counted as 
eight. Sight is a faculty located in the concave nerve which per¬ 
ceives the image of the forms of coloured bodies imprinted on the 
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Vitreous humour^ BLid the forms are transmitted through trans- 
parent media to polished surfaces. Avicenna refutes at length the 
Platonic theory of sight as proposed in the TmaeuSf and accepts 
the Aristotelian explanation. Hearing, a faculty located in the 
nerves distributed over the surface of the ear-hole, perceives 
through the vibration of the air that produces the sound. The 
wav» touch the ner\'e and hearing takes place. Smell, located in 
the two protuberances of the front part of the brain, perceives 
odour conveyed by inhaled air, either mixed ivith the vapour in 
the air or imprinted on it through qualiradve change produced 
by an odorous body. Taste, located in the nerves distributed over 
the tongue, perceives the taste dissolved from bodies and mingling 
with the saliva, thus producing a qualitative change on die tongue. 
Touch, distributed over the entire skin and Hesh of the body, 
perceives what toucJies the nerves and what affects them, tlius 
causing change in dieir const! tuuon or structure. But what 
exactly is sensation^ Aristotle’s predecessors had treated it as 
essentially a passive process in which the sense-organs are quali¬ 
tatively changed by the object. He himself bad thought of it as 
the ‘realization of potentiality,* without holding to the notion as 
a purely mental activity, Avicenna, like other Islamic philo¬ 
sophers, may be said to agree, at least as far as the mechanism is 
concerned, with the belief in the passive process. ‘All the sensibles 
convey their images to the organs of sensation and are imprinted 
on them, and are then perceived by the sensory faculty,’’ 

Of the inremai senses, some are Acuities that perceive die form 
of sensed objects, and others perceive dieir meaning or purpose. 
The tenn 'intenial senses' is probably of Stoic origin, though the 
^culdes included under it are found in Aristotle. Some of these 
faculdes can both peredve and act, others only perceive; some 
possess primary perception and othets secondary perception. 
What U first perceived by the sense and then by the internal 
faculties is the form of die sensed object, and what b perceived 
by the internal faculties only is the meaning or intended purpose 

■ p. ij6 ]. 
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of the object* One of the ammai mietnal senses is the Acuity of 
fantasy, i,e. sensus communis^ located in the forepart of the front 
ventricle of the brain. Next comes the faculty of r^presenmkmy 
located in the rear part of the front ventricle of the brain^ which 
preserv'es what the s&^us commwds has received from the five 
senses* The belief that the internal senses were located in the 
brain was of Galenic origin* Aristotle had maintained that the 
heart was the seat of c^rnrm^is and therefore of imagination 
and memory; and in this he had been followed by many of the 
Islamic Folosifa including Farabh Ghazali subscribed to it also. 
In Anstode phanzasia has a ^^ariety of ftmetionsj. but Avicenna 
treats eoch ^ a separate faculty* Other faculties in the animal are 
the 'sensitive imagination* which is c^ed ^rational imagination* 
in relatiDn to the human soul; the esiimative faculty which per¬ 
ceives the non-sensible meaning or intentions i and the retentive 
and recollectiy^ fk:ulty which retains what the estimative per- 
c^ves. 

The human or, as it is commonly called^ the radonal soul^ has 
a practical and a theoretical faculty, both of w'hich are rather 
equivocally called intelligence. The practical is the principle of 
movement of the body luging to acdon: deliberate and purposive. 
It has a certain correspondence with the animal feculries of 
appetence, imagination and estimation. Jt is the source of human 
behaviour and closely connected with moral consideiations. The 
pracdcal intelligence must control the irrauonol tendencies in 
man^ and by not allowing them to get the upper hand dispose 
him to the consideration of knowledge from above by the 
theoretical imelligence^ Its funcrion includes also attention to 
e\?eryday matters and to human arts^^ The theoretical faculty 
serves the purpose of receiving the impressions of the universal 
forms abstracted from matter. If the forms be already separate 
in themselves, it simply receives them; if not, it makes them 
immaterial by abstraction, leaving no trace of material attach¬ 
ments in them. These functions the theoretical intelligence per¬ 
forms in stages* There is first the stage of absolute, or material, 
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potenttaJity as in an infani; second, diat of rdadve, or possible, 
potentiality when only the instrumeiit for the reception of 
actuality has been achieved, after which comes the stage of the 
perfection of the original potentiality, or habitus. Sometimes, 
Avicenna says, the second stage is termed habitus and the third 
the perfection of potentiality. 

It may thus be said that the relation of the theoretical faculty 
to the abstract immaterial forms is sometimes in the nature of 
absolute potentiality, which belongs to the soul that has nO't yet 
realized any portion of the perfection due to it potentially. At 
this stage it is called the 'materia! intelligence,* present in every 
individual of the human species, and so called because of its 
resemblance to primary matter. Or it is in the nature of possible 
potentiality, when only the primary intclligibles which are the 
source and instrument of the secondary intelHgibles have been 
acquired by die 'material potentiality.’ When only this amount 
of actualizarion has been achieved, it is called inuilectus in kahttu. 
{^-Qql bil-nialak.a). In relation to the first it may also be called 
the actual intelligence, because the first cannot actually think at 
all. It is called intellectus in actu because it thinks whenever it 
wills without any further process of perception. Lastly, its rela¬ 
tion to the forms may be in the nature of absolute actuality, when 
they are present to it and it actually and knowingly contemplates 
them. At this stage it becomes the inuUectus acqtdshus (fli-aql 
al^mustafdd)y because die forms are acquired from without. With 
it die animal genus and its human species ate prefected, and the 
faculty of man becomes similar to the first principles of all exis¬ 
tence. The much disputed origin of this classification is not 
Aristotelian, and must have been influenced by Alexander’s 
commentary on the De Anuna. It is found tn a slightly different 
form in Farabi, to whom Avicenna is often indebted. 

As to the way in which the larional soul acquires knowledge, 
it may be pointed out that whether through the intermediary of 
someone else or through one’s own self, the degree of receptivity 
dlSers with each individual. Some people come very near to 
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having ijimitdiaie perception because of their more powerfiil 
potential intellects^ Where a person can acquire knowledge from 
within himselfj the capacity is called intuitim. It enables him to 
n^ahe contact with the acdvc mulligeit^e witltour much effort or 
instrucdon^ until it seems as though he knows everything* This 
is the highest stage of die dispostdoiii and this state of the material 
intelligence should be called the 'Divine Spirit.' It is of the same 
genus as int^Hecn^s in Aaiimy but far superior; and not all people 
share iL It is possible that some of the actions attributed to the 
'Divine Intelligence' should^ because of their power and lofty 
nature^ overflow into the imagination and be imitated by it in 
the form of sensible symbols and concrete words^ There are two 
ways in which intelligible truths may be acquired. Sometimes it 
Is done through intuition which is an act of the mind, and 'quick 
apprehension is the power of intuition/^ And somedmj^ it is 
through mstniction- And since the first principles of instruction 
are obtained through intuidon, it may be said that ultimately all 
things are reduced to intuitions passed on by those who have 
had them to their pupils.. Intuitive people ^■aiy in their capacides; 
the lowest are those wholly devoid of intuitioit; and the highest 
are those w^ho seem to have an intuidon regarding all or most 
problemSj and in the shortest time* Tlius a man may be of such 
purity of soul and so closely in contact with the radona! principles 
that he becomes ^ablaze' with iniuition, i.e. with receptivity for 
inspiradoa from the active intelligence in all things, so that 
the forms that are in the active intelligence are imprinted on his 
soul either all at once or vety nearly so- And he does not accept 
them on authorityj but in their logical sequence and order* For 
beliefs based on authority possess no radonal certainty* 'This is 
a kind of prophedc inspiration, rather the highest faculty of it; 
and should preferably be called Di\ine Pow'er; and it represents 
the highest state of the faculties of Although the idea of 

^ j} dr dyjt&ora dffTcp edffTojtfe ii,- P&st, fa hiwa 
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innunon is of Aristotelian ori^n, where it has more the sense of 
sagacity and tjuick-wiuedness, its application to the man endowed 
with prophetic insight has of course no Greek source. It is most 
probably Aviceiuia's own personal conception^ and is in keeping 
with his views r^arding the powers of a ptophet and his mission 
in life, as will be seen. 

There is, however, a r^lar hierarchy among the faculties of 
man. The actjuired intellect, which is the uldmate goal, is found 
to govern them all. The intdiecois in kahitu serves the inteikc0is 
hi actu and is in turn served by the materia] imellect- Tlie practical 
intellect serves all of diem and ts m cum served by the faculty of 
estimation; and estJmadon ts served by an anterior and a posterior 
foculty. The posietior conserves what is brought to it by esti¬ 
mation; and the anterior is the sum total of animal fiiculiies. The 
faculty of representation is served by the appedtive which obeys 
it, and by the imagination which accepts its combined or separate 
images. In turn, the imagination is served by phantasia^ whidi is 
itself served by the five senses. The appetitive is served by desire 
and anger; and these last by the tnodve faculty. This conclude 
the list of what constitute tlie different animal faculties which are 
served in their entirety by the vegetable faculties, of which the 
reproductive is the first in rank. Growth serves the reproductive^ 
and the nutritive serves them both. The four ‘natur^’ faculties 
of digestion, retention, assimilation and excretion ate subservient 
to all these. 

Taking up the question of perception, it is pointed out that 
there is a difference between perception by sense; by imagination, 
by estimation and by the mind. ‘It appears that all perception is 
but the appreliension of the form of the perceived object.^ If it 
is of some material thing, it consists in perceiving the form 
abstracted to some extent from the matter. Except that the kinds 
of separation or abstraction are difiTerent and its grades varied; 
because the material form is subject to certain states and con¬ 
ditions that do not belong to it as form, and the abstraction is 
sometimes complete and at ocher times partial. Sensation cannot 
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disentangle form completely and divorce it from material acci- 
dentSj nor can it retain the form in the absence of raarterp Thus 
the presence of matier is needed if the form is to remain presented 
to it. But the faculty of representation or imagination purifies the 
abstracted form to a higher degree. The faculty of estimation goes 
a little further, for it receives the meanings which are immateriat, 
although by accident they happen to be in matter. For instance 
shape, colour and position cannot be found except in bodily 
matter, but good and evil are in themselves immaterial entities 
and it is by accident that they are found in matter. In the ease 
of estimadon the abstraction is relatively more complete than in 
the previous rwo forms of perception^ It is the intellectual faculty 
that perceives die forms as completely abstracted from matter as 
possible^ 'In this way differ perception through the power of 
sense, perception through ihe power of the imagination, per^ 
ceprion through the power of estimadon, and percepdon through 
the power of the iniellect.*^ This differendadon between the 
different forms of perception can also be traced to Alexander 
c*f Aphrodisias, with the usual modifications that Avicenna is apt 
lo introduce^ 

Furthermore the particular is perceived only by what is 
material and the umvetsal by what is immateiial and separate^ 
Thus the perception of pamcular forms occurs by means of a 
bodily organ. The external senses perceive them in a way not 
completely divested of matter, because these forms are perceptible 
only if thdr matter is present, and a body cannot be present to 
what is incorporeal. A thing in space cannot be present or absent 
to something that is non-spadal^ The &culty of Imagination also 
needs a physical organ, because it cannot perceive without the 
forms being imprinted on a body in such a manner that both ir 
and the body share the same imprint. This is proved by the case 
of images, which unless they have a definite position, cannot 
become images at all. Additions and combinadons tate place only 
in the conceptual realm. The same is true of the esdmadve faculty 
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which is also dependent on a bodily organ as it perceives its 
objects only in particular images. 

* * * « 

So far Avicenna is concerned with the powers and faculties of 
the vegetable, aiumal and human souls, their distinctions from, 
and their reJadons to, one another. From that he proceeds to the 
nature of d)e soul, before, howevetj taking up the question 
whether such a thing as a soul exists at all* 

The substance in which the inteUigibles reside Is not a body 
in itself, nor is it constituted by a body. In a manner it is a faculty 
found in the body, and a fonn imprinted upon k. If the place of 
the intdligibles were in a body then the pla^ of the forms would 
be in divisible or indivisible parts of that body. It is not possible 
to suppose that the form is imprinted on some indivisible part. 
The position of a point cannot be disdngujshed from the whole 
line, and w'hac Is imprinted on a point is imprinted on a part of 
the Hne. Points are not combined into a line by being put 
together, and have no particular and disdnet position in a lincj 
as Aristotle had shown. If, however, the form is imprinted on 
divisible matter then with the division of the matter it would be 
divided also, and the only altemadves are that it would be divided 
into similar or dissimilar parts. Should they be exaedy similar 
their totality could not be diifeient from them except in quantity 
or numbas. And in that case the intelligible form would acquire 
some sort of figure or number. It would be no more an intellectual 
but a representational fonn. And snoe a part cannot be the whole, 
the form cannot be divided Into exactly similar parts. On the 
other hand the division of form into dissimilar parts can only 
be a division into genera and dLSerendae, and from this impos- 
sibilides follow. For since every part of matter is potentially 
divisible ad the genera and cMerendae of a ^ven form 

would also be infrnlte, which is not possible. Furthermore, when 
the intelligible form is imprinted in matter, genus and differentia 
do not have the coherence that they poss^ in a definition, and 
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their position will depend on some external elernem. And again 
no: every inceUtgible can be divided into simpler m[elLigibles> for 
there are those which are of the simplasc, constituting the prin¬ 
ciples for others I and they have neither genus nor differentia, nor 
are they divisible in qnantitj' or In meamng, and their pans, chefo- 
fore, cannot be disstmiJar. ^It is thus evident that the place in wltich 
the intelligibles reside is a substance, not a body, nor a faculty in 
a body liable to division and the impossibiliti^ it involves.^ 
To take another argument, it is die rational faculty that 
abstracts tlie intelligibles from all the different categories such 
as quantity, place and position. And the abstraciion is made in 
the mindj so when it comes to exist as a form in the intellect, 
it has no quantity, place or position to be indicated or divided 
or Subjected to similar processes, and this shows tliat it cannot 
be in a body^ Again, if a simple indivisible form were to exist 
in a divisible maiier, its rebiion will be either with every part 
of that matter or with some parts or witli none at alL If with 
none, then the w'hole cannot have any relation either* If some 
parts have a relation and others have not, then those that liavc 
not cannot enter as factors into the form* If all the parts liave 
a relation with tlie form, then they are no more parts, but each 
b a complete inteni^ble in itself, and the intelligible as it actually 
is at a certain moment of rime* Should each have different rela¬ 
tions with the form or with tlie different parts of the form, this 
would mean that it is divisihle, w'hich cannot be maintained* 
From this may be seen that the forms imprinted in matter are just 
the exterior forms of particular divisible entides, every part of 
w^hich has an ac[uai or potential relation with the other* More¬ 
over what is by definition composed of different parts, has in its 
completeness a \m]ty of its own that is indivisible? How then 
can ihis unity as such be imprinted in w'hat is divisible? Finally, 
k is establbhcd that the supposed intellig^btes which are for the 
reasonable faculty to conceive actually and in succession, are 
potentially unlimjiedj and what lias the capacity to be unlimited 
cannot reside in a body, nor be the faculty of a body* This haja 
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b«n proved, Avicetina says, in Aristotle’s PAysus. It is not 
possible therefore, that the entity which is capable of conceiving 
intelligibles be constituted in a body at all, noi its action be in 
a body or through a body.’* These aiguments, which have their 
soiiice not only in Aristotle but in various comnietitators to his 
De such as John Fhiloponus and Thcmistius, are here 

restated with Avicenna's ability to reinterpret the views of his 
predecessors in his own w'ay. 

Furthermore, the activity of the rational faculty is not per¬ 
formed by means of a physical organ; nothing intervenes between 
that Acuity and its own self, nor between it and its special organ 
or die fact of its intellection. It is purely rationally that it knows 
its own self, and that which is called its organ, and its act of 
intellection. Let us suppose that it was otherwise. In that case the 
rational faculty could know- itsetf either through the form of diat 
organ, or through some numerically different form, dr through 
some entirely different form. The second and third altemadves 
are obviously not possible. There remains only the possibility that 
it should know its own organ only and continuously, which it 
does not. This ts a proof, Avicenna says, that it is not possible 
for the percipient to perceive an oigan which it uses as its own 
in its percepdon. And this is the reason why, contrary to Aristode, 
he maintains that ‘sensation senses something external, and does 
not sense itself, nor its organ, nor its act of sensation; and in like 
manner Imagination does not imagine itself, nor its act, nor its 
oigan.'J Another proof Is that those faculdes that perceive 
through bodily organs weaken and vildniately corrupt those 
organs through the constant use of them, as in the case of the 
sense-organs and the effect of excessive light on human sight and 
thunderous noise on the hearing. Whereas in the case of die 
rational faculty the contrary is true. Through continued Intel- 
lecdon and thought and the considetadon of complex matters, 
it gains in power and vetsadlity. And if it somerimes gets dred 
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mterestinig point—*it is because the inteUect seeks the help 
of the imagination which employs an organ liable to fatigue and 
so does not sen^e the mind/^ Furthermore, the members of the 
human body after reaching maturity, which is usually before or 
at the age of forty, gradually b^in to lose their strength; 
whereas in most cases the rational faculty grows in capacity after 
that age^ If it were one of the bodily faculties it ought to follow 
the same course as the others, and this in itself shows that it i§ 
non As to the objection that the soul foi^ets its intelllgibles and 
ceases activity in case of illness of the body and with old age, it 
should be remembered that the soul has a twofold activity, one 
in relation to the body in the form of governance and control, 
and another in relation to itself and its principles In the form 
of intellection^ These two activities are opposed to one another 
and mutually obstructive, so that If the soul becomes occupied 
with one, it turns away from the other-—it is very diScult for 
it to combine the two» Its occupation with respect to the body 
is sensation, imagmadon, appetite, anger, fear, sorrow, pmn. It 
is commonly known that thought of the intdUgibles makes one 
forget all these and that sensation in rum inhibits the soul from 
intellecTion- Once the soul is engrossed with die sensibles, It is 
kept aw^y from die intelligible without the organ of intellection 
or the faculty itself being in any way impaired^ Hence in cases 
of illness the activities of the mind do not stop enrirely, they are 
only diverted to something else* Not only does this dual activity 
of die soul produce this situation, but occupation with even one 
of them produces exactly the same effect—fear keeps away 
hunger, appetite hinders anger, and anger makes one forget fear* 
The ^use of all this is the complete preoccupation of the soul 
wth just one thing. All this goes to show that the soul is not 
Imprinted in the body, nor constituted by 11 Hie exact relation 
of the soul to the body is detemuned by its particular disposition 
to Occupy itself with the govemanDe and control of that body; 
and this results from an inherent inclination of its owtl 
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The rational soul is assisted by the animal Guides in various 
'ways. For instance, sensation brings to it pardcubrs from which 
four processes result. By the Brsc process, the soul separates 
individual univeisab from the particulars by abstracting their 
concepts from die matter and material attachrncnts and concomi¬ 
tants; and by considering the common factors between them; 
and the differences; and the essentials; and the accidentals. From 
these the soul obtains the fundamental concepts by using tbe 
ima^nadon and the estimative faculty. By the second process, 
the soul seeks the reladon between diese individual univeisals 
such as negation and aiffrmadon. Where the combinadon depend¬ 
ing on n^don and aiHrmadon is setf-evident, it readily accepts 
it; where it is not, it waits rill it finds the middle term of the 
syllogistic reasoning. By the third process it acquires empirical 
premisses. This process consists in finding through sense- 
experience a necessary predicate for a subject whether in the 
negative or affirmative; or consequences aflirmadvely or nega- 
rively conjoin with or disjoined from the antecedents, the whole 
reladon being recognized as necessary and true in all cases. By 
the fourth process, die human soul acquires what has been 
generally accepted, through an unbroken chain of transmission, 
as a Issis for concept and assent. All this goes to show that the 
soul is independent of the body and has acrivines of its own. 

« « « * 

But what exactly is the nature of the soul? Is it a unity, or is 
it characterized by muIdpUdty, and 'what happens to it after the 
death of the body? 

Human souls are all of the same species and significance. If 
they existed before the body, they must have been dther single 
or muldple enddes. It is impossible that they should have been 
either; it is dierefore impossible that should have existed 
before the body, lit the supposed case of multiplicity, the dif¬ 
ference among the souls could be according to tbeir quiddity and 
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form, or according to their rdarion to the demencs, or according 
to the time in which they became attached to the body, or still 
more according ro die causes which determined their marerial 
existence. Their differences could not be according to qtuddity 
and fonn, because their form is necessarily one. They nuist there¬ 
fore differ according to the recipient of the form. Thar is to say, 
according to die individual body to which rljat partioilar form 
and quiddity became attached. Since the souls are pure and simple 
tpuddities, tliere could be no essential or numeric^ differentiaiion 
betwwn them# If they are absolutely separace entities^ and the 
enumerated categories do not apply to them in any way, the souls 
cannot be different and of diverse kinds. And when there is no 
diversity, there can be no muJtipHcity* On the other hand, it is 
impossible that all hiiman souls should have just one :dng!e 
^sence in common^ For when two bodies come into existence, 
two souk also come to be^ In that case these two are either the 
parts of one and the same soul—and that would mean that what 
does not possess magnitude and extension is potendally divisible, 
which is absurd^—or a soul which is numerically one could 
be in two bodl^ at the same dme, which is equally absurds It 
dms stands iltat *□ soul comes into existence whenever a body 
suitable to it comes into existence/ And this body will be ^the 
domain and the instrument of the soul/ There is at the same time 
created in it a natural yearning to associate itself completely with 
that parttctilar body—to use it, to control it, and to he attracted 
by it. This bond unites it to that body and keeps it away from 
all others different in nature* And when those peculiar disposidons 
which constitute the principle of its individualkaiion are present 
in combination, it is combined and transformed into an individual 
aldiough that state and that relationship may remain obscure 
to us^ The soul ihiis achiev^^ die principles on which its per-^ 
fecrion is based, through the instrumentality of die body« Its 
subsequent developniefit, howev^er, remains bound to its own 
nature and is not conditioned by the body after it has completely 
left It. Once they have forsaken their bodies, souls survive each 
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as a separate entity^ duly shaped by the different material elements 
in which they had resided^ and the different times of their coming 
into exlstencej and also the different forms and hgiues of their 
bodies. 

Here Avicenna is chanicterisdcally iniltienced by a host of 
classical and Hellenistic philosophers, as wtU as by some-of the 
assertions of religious dogma, wthout, however, agreeing with 
any of them on all points. He holds with Aristotle that the soul 
is the form and the cjniddity of the body which controls and 
gives it its particular character; but contrary to him asserts that 
it is a separate substance capable of existing independently of the 
body; and that after separation it has an activity of its own 
regardless of iis previous connections^ In feet ever since the 
translation of the PAaei/& into Arabic—a highly priced dialogue— 
and the Anima of Adstode, problems of the soul, its nature 
and existence, had become the subject of much study among the 
Islamic philosophers owing to its religiotis implications. Because 
of this preoccupation the commentaries of Neo-Platonic authors 
who had tried to reconcile Plato and Aristode on the subject of 
the soul were also translated, as well as the works of Alexander, 
whose w'ri tings on logic had been so much favoured by Avicenim. 
It has been claimed that the earliest staremenis on the substan- 
tialiiy of the soul are found in his commentary on the De Anima 
of Aristotle. This had been accepted by most subsequent philo¬ 
sophers; and Avicenna seems to attribute substantiality not only 
to the human soul, but to the vegetative and animal souls as welL 
Though it should be noted that substance here is not strictly that 
of Aristotle's concepdofi. The attempt to draw parallels beiw'een 
the assertions of Avicenna and those of Plotinus has produced 
some interesting results showing cl^rly the relation of one to 
the other; and a more thorough study of the correspondence 
may prove even more revealing. Avicenna had carefully studied 
the so-called TAeology of Aristotle with its excerpts from the 
Enneads^ and had even written a commentary on it.' The idea of 
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the soul yearning for the body once it has itself come into 
existence as a sepataie entity is definitely of PlotinUn origin. 

Now dial he has disposed of the faculties of the vegetative, 
animal and human souls and has demonstrated the nature of the 
human soul and its relation to the body^ Avicenna turns to wliat is 
perhaps the more intersting and importan t part of his psychology^ 
viz. his arguments in proof of die existence of the soul The 
contains an illustration, already introduced in the SAiJ^ 
which later became famous among mediaeval scholastics* 

Turn to yourself, Avicenna says^ and ponder. When you axe 
in good health, or rather in a normal state, such that you can 
comprehend matters properly, are you ever forgetful of your 
own existence, and do you ever cease to assen your own self? 
This could not happen to an alext obsen^er; and even to the man 
in his sleep and to the drunhard in his intoxication the conscious¬ 
ness of bis inner self is never absent from hJs mind even though 
he may not be aware of liis whereabouts* And if you Ima^ne 
yourself to have been bom from the very be^nning with a 
healthy mind and disposition and then imagine that you are 
suspended in space for an instanE, in such a way that you do not 
see the parts of your body and the members of it do not touch 
one another, you will find that you are unaware of everything 
about yourself except the fact tliat you are—that you exist. With 
what do you perceive youj self in such a state, or before or after 
it? And what is the percipient in you? Is it your senses^ or your 
mind, or some faculty in addition to your senses and correspond¬ 
ing to them? If it he your mind and a faculty besides your senses, 
is it through some intermediary or directly? You will be in no 
need of an intermediary at such a time, and there is none* There¬ 
fore you perceive yourself without ne^ing of any other faculty 
or medium; and the perception takes place through yotir senses 
or some internal sense. Let us look further. Do you deduce from 
aU this that the perceived in you is what the sight perceives from 
your flesh? That could not be, because if you were to lose that 
flesh and have another, you would sdll be what you are* Or is 
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it what the sense of touch pefcetYCS? That could not be so dther, 
except for the external members of yonr body. *It thus becomes 
dear that what you then perceive is not one of your members 
like a heart or a bram; for how could this be when their existence 
b hidden from you unless they are exposed by dissection? Nor 
b what you percdve an assemblage of things in so far as it is an 
assemblage. * * . So what you perceive is something other than 
these things which you do not perceive while you are perceiving 
your self, and which you do not find necessary to make you what 
you are. Thus that self which you perceive does not ^long to 
the order of things that you perceive through the senses in any 
way whatever^ or through what resembles the senses/^ 
Avicenna continues. Terhap^ you will say, indeed 1 prove [the 
existence of] my self through the medium of my action. In that 
case you will have to have an act to prove ... or a movement 
or some other thing. In the supposidon of suspension in space 
we isolate you from all that. But as a general principle, If you 
prove your act as absolutely an act, you must prove from it an 
agent absolutely and not particularly, who is your self definitely. 
If you prove that it is an act of yours and you do not prove 
yourself through it^ and if it b part of what b understood from 
your act in so far as it is your act, it would then have been proved 
in the understanding, before it or at least with it but not through 
it. Your self is thus not proved through it.*^ 

This illuminating demonstration of the suspended man was 
quoted and copied by many EasEem and Western philosophers 
after Avicenna with occasional variations. It has been stated that 
it is of Neo-Platonic origin, yet the passages that have been cited 
from Plotinus, though related, are extremdy remote from the 
vivid presentation we have here. That it inspired the cogiio ergQ 
ji£n of Descartes, scholars are no more in doubt; but it should 
be remembered that there is a reference to the suspended man in 
St. Augusdne also. In fact, if thought is a form of activity, the 
statement of Avicenna whicbj however, he does not pursue, to 
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the effect that "I prove my self by means of my act' is more 
comprehensive than that of the French philosopher. 

Moreover^ take the case of an animal. It moves by means of 
something other than its corporeal body or the organic com¬ 
bination of it, as may well be observed. This may sometime be 
actually an obstacle to movement. And an animal perceives by 
something other tlian that corporeal construction or the com¬ 
bination of its parts, which is sometimes an obstacle to perception. 
The principle of the Acuity of peroepdon, of motion, and of 
protection in the general lempetament of an animal is something 
else which you might call with justification the soul. This is die 
sid^stance that pervades and rules the parts of the human body 
as well ‘"injis substance is unique in you, it is rather yourself in 
fact. And it has lamiiications and fecttities spread in your organs. 
And when you feel something through one of your organs, or 
you imagine, or you desire, or you are in anger, the connection 
existing between that substance and these branches casQ a dis- 
posicton in it so that it creates through repedtiona certain ificlina- 
dor, or rather a habit and nature, which master this controlling 
substance in the same manner as natutal disposidons do.’' 

And is Ae soul immortal? The soul does not die witii the body 
nor does it suffer corrupdon in any way. This is because every¬ 
thing that is corrupted with the corruption of something else, 
must attached to it in some way. And the attachment or rda- 
donship must be one of coexistence, or of posteriority, or of 
priority—a priority that is in essence and not in time. If tlie 
relation of the soul to the body be one of coexistence and the 
attachment be in essence and not accidentally, then each is essen- 
dally coiielaied to the other, and neither of them would be an 
independent substance, whereas in &ct w'e know that they are 
independent. And if the attachment be accidental and not in 
essence, then the corruption of one annuls the accidental rebdon- 
ship and does not corrupt the essence. If the attachment of the 
soul to the body is such that It is posterior to it m existence, then 
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the body would be the cause of die soul and one of the four 
causes would apply. It could not possibly be the effideni cause 
of the soul for k acis only through its faculties. If it were lo act 
through its essence, all bt^ies would act in exactly the same way. 
Nor could the body possibly be the receptive and material cause 
of the soul, for it has been shown that the soul is in no way 
imprinted in the body, and the latter does not take the form of 
the former whether in simplicity or composidon. Nor indeed 
could the body possibly be the formal or the final ^use of the 
souL It is the reverse that is more comprehensible and likeJy, It 
may therefore be concluded that the attachment of the soul to 
the body does not correspond to the attachment of an effect to 
some essential cause. Admittedly the body and the temperament 
could stand as an accessory i^use to the soul, for when the matter 
of a body suitable to be the instrument and the domain of the 
soul comes into beingj the separate causes bring a particular soul 
into being. And that is how the soul is said to originate ftom 
them, because the bringing into bring for no special reason one 
soul and not another is impossible. And at the same time it 
prevents numerical muItipUdry which, as was shown, cannot be 
ascribed to the soul. Furthermore, whenever a new entity comes 
into being it is neces^ry diat it should be preceded by matter 
fully disposed to receive it or to become related to it. And if it 
were possible that an individual soul should come into being, 
without a corresponding instrument through which to act and 
attain perfection, its existence would be purposeless^ and in nature 
there is nothing without a purpose. Nothing that necessarily 
comes into being cogether wiih the coming into existence of 
another thing need become corrupted with the corruption of the 
other. The former does not logically entail the latter. It would 
do so only if the essence of the first were constituted by and in 
the second, which does not apply here* 

There are cases where things CTiginadng from other things 
survive the latter^s cormpdon provided their essences are not 
constituted in them, and especially if what brings them into 
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existence is different from whai only prepares their coming into 
being together with itself, which here means the body* And the 
soul, as has been repeatedly said, does not come from the body, 
nor is it due to a feeiilty of it- It is an entirely different substance^ 

then, it owes its being to some other thing, and it is only the 
time of its realijadon that it owes to the body, it is not insepar^ 
ably bound up with it in its very existence, and the body is not its 
cause except by acddent* Therefore it may not be said that the 
attachment between the two is such as lo necessitate that the body 
should be prior to the soul and possess an essential causal priority. 

There remains the third possibility, namely, that the attach¬ 
ment of the souj to the body should be one of priority in exis¬ 
tence. In that case it could be temporal or essential. The soui could 
not be attached to the body in time because it preceded iL And if tt 
were attached to tt in ^isenc^ then the body could neither exist 
nor die independently of it, li the body died, it would have to be 
through the destruction of the soul, whereas in fact h dies through 
causes peculiar to itself and its composition. Thus for rhdr 
existence the soul and the body are in no way interdependent on 
one another, as a result of an essential priority* This goes !o 
show that ultimately aji forms of attacluncnt between the soul 
and the body prove to be fabe; and the soul in its being can be 
in true relationship only with ocher prindples tliat do not suffer 
diange or corruption. 

There is another reason for the Immortality of the soul* 
Every thing that is liable to corruption through some cause, 
possesses in itself the potentiality of corruption and, before tbai 
omiK, the actuality of persistence. It is impossible to suppose 
that in one and the same dting there could be both corruption 
and persistence, and the liability to one cannot be due to the 
other, b^use the two concepts are contrary to one another. 
And their relations also differ, one being correlated with the 
notion of corruption and the oier with that of persistence* The 
two may exist jointly in composite things and in simple things 

t are constituted in the composite, but in simple things whose 
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essence is separate, they cannot. It may further be said chat in an 
absolute sense the two notions cannot exist together in some¬ 
thing possessing a unitary essence, because the potentiality of 
persistence is something to be found in the very substance of the 
thing. To be sure the actuality of persistence is not the same as 
the potentiality of persistence, the one being a fact that happens 
to a body possessing the other. Hence that potentiality belongs 
to something to which actual existence is only accidental and not 
of its essence. From this it follows that its bdng is composed of 
two factors, (i) one the possession of which gives it its actual 
existence, which is the form. And (2) one which attained this 
actual existence though in itself it had only the potentiality of it, 
which is the matter. It may thus be concluded that if the soul is 
absolutely simple and in no way divisihle into matter and form, 
it will not admit of corrupuon. 

But what if the soul is composite? To answer that we have to 
go back to the substance which is its matter, “We say: either 
that matter will continue to be divisible and so the same analysis 
will go on being applied 10 it and we shall then have a regress 
ad injimtum^ which Is absurd; or this substance and base will 
never cease to exist. But if so, then our present discourse is 
devoted to this f^tor,,. and not to the composite thing which 
is composed of this ^ctor and some other. So it is clear that 
eveiything which is simple .. • cannot in itself possess both the 
actuality of persistence and the potentiality of corrupdon.'^ if it 
has the potentiality of corruption it is impossible that it should 
possess the actuality of persistence also; and if it has the actuality 
to exist and persist, it cannot have the potentiality of corruption. 
Hence the substance of the soul does not contain the potendaiity 
of corruption. As to those beings that suffer comipdon, it is the 
composite in them that is corruptible. Furthermore the poten¬ 
daiity to comipdon and persistence is not to be found in some¬ 
thing that gives unity to a composite, hut in the matter which 
potentially admits of both contraries. And so the comiptible 

* Aty'afi P> laa, trsn^. of Rahman, Avictimat P-^ketpgyt P* 
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composiie has neiiher the potentiaUty to penis: nor to suffer 
comiprion, nor both together, while the matter either has persis¬ 
tence w'libouT its being due to the potentiality that can give it 
the capadt}' to persist, as some suppose, or it has persistence 
tluou^ that potentiality, but does not have the potentiality of 
corruption, which is something that it acquires. 

There remains the case of the simple entities that are consti¬ 
tuted in matter. With diem the potentiality of cormprion is 
something that is found in dieir matter and not in their actual 
substance- And the condition that everything that has come to be 
should suffer some form of cormprion on account of the hnitude 
of the potentialities of persistence and corruption in applies 
only to those things whose being is composed of matter and 
fonru In their matter there would be the potentiality that their 
forms may persist in them, and at the same time the potentiality 
that these forms may cease to persist in them. From all this it 
becomes evident that the soul does not suffer corruption at all 

These argumenis in proof of the immorEali ty of the soul are 
not of Aristotelian origin- They are to be found in a fragmentary 
and perhaps elementary form in Neo-Pbtonic writings that had 
been rendered into Arabic, and were therefore a,\'ailab]e to 
Avicenna. As with the theory of emanation, Islamic psydiology 
found Keo-Platonic conceptions with regard to the soul and its 
nature highly congenial particularly in what may be called its 
spiritual aspects. In his interesting work^ Dr Kahman has pointed 
out that the idea that destruction h the fate of composite sub¬ 
stances only, and that the soul being by nature simple and incor- 
poieol is not liable to corruption, is to be found in Plotinus, as 
also is the view that the soul is not imprinted on the body as 
form is in matter. But that does not mean that Avicenna deserts 
Anstotle completely. On the contrary embedded In bis own 
distincrive line of thought, there is a happy combination of the 
best of both Aristode and Plotinus. Nor is the uiBuence of 
Hellenistic commentators altogether absent. 

^ AvKoma** OaJbfd^ 
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Avicenna could not entertain the idea of the transmlgtation of 
tlie souL Conttaiy to Plaio and in agreement with Aristotle, he 
rejected what to any Muslim was an abhorrent notion* It has 
been made dear^ he saySj that souls come into being-—and they 
are in endless number—only when Isodies are prepared to 
receive them ■ and it is this readiness of the body that necessitates 
their emanation from die separate causes- Obviously this cannot 
happen by accident or chance- If we were to suppose that the 
soul exists already and it just happens that a body comes into 
ejdstence at the same rime and the two somehow combine, with¬ 
out the need of a temperament and suitability in the body requir¬ 
ing a particular soul to govern and control it, there would be no 
essential cause for muldfomuty, only an accidental onej and it has 
been learnt that essential causes are prior to accidental ones* If 
that b the case then every body requires a special sou! to itself, 
suitable to its elements; and this applies to all and not only to 
some bodies. Now if it be supposed that one soul can migrate 
into several bodies each of which requires for its existence^ and 
therefore already has^ a separaie soul, there would then be two 
souls in one and the same body at the same dme, which is 
absurd. And again, it has been maintained that the relationship 
between the soul and the body is not such that the soul is 
imprinted in the body, but diat it controls and governs it in 
such a way that it is conscious of the body and the body is in 
rum influenced by it* This prevents the possibility of a second 
soul having exactly the same relaciomhip to it* And consequently 
transmigration cannot take place in any manner. 

For Avicenna as for Aristotle, the soul is a single unity and 
not as Plato had taught a compound of three *kinds.* Tlie soul 
is cue entity with many faculties. If these Bculdes did not unite 
into a greater whole, and seirsarion and anger and each of the 
others had a principle of its own, different actions might proceed 
from the same Acuity or different faetdties might become con¬ 
fused with one another* Of course these faculties interact and 
influence each otlier, hut they do not change with the other's 
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change^ for the activicy of ^ch is special to the function that it 
performs* The faculty of anger does not perceive and that of 
perception does not become What happens is that all the 

faculties bring what they receive to one unifying and conttolling 
centre. This unitary thing could be a man's body or his soul, if 
it his body it would either be the totality of his organs or 
some of themi It could not be the totality for obviously hU 
hands and feet could have nothing to do with it; nor could it be 
just two, one sensing and the other becoming angry, because 
there would then be no one thing that sensed and conse^endy 
became angry. Nor indeed could it be one single organ which, 
according lo those who hold this view, would be the basis of 
both functions* What becomes angry is that thing to which sense- 
perception transmits its sensatiQn; and it must have a faculty of 
combining both sensations, perception and anger. That tiling 
cannot be the totality of our bodily organs, nor two of them, nor 
just one. The uniting substance can only be the soul or the body 
inasmuch as it possesses a soul^ which really means the same 
thing as the soul, the principle of all the faculties. This soul 
should necessarily be attached to the first organ in which life 
begins, and so it is impossible that an organ should be alive 
mthoui a psychical faculty at^ched to it- And the first thing 
joined to the body cannot be some thing posterior to this* Hence 
die organ to which this psychical faculty has to he attached must 
be the heart* This opinion of the philosopher' (i,e, AristotleX 
Avicenna says^ *is contrary to that of the divine Plato.* 

But there are vegetative faculties in the plants, and plants do 
not possess the perceptive and radonal faculdes. And there are 
the vegetative and the perceptive in the animals^ and animals do 
not possess the rational faculty. This shows that each of these Is 
a separate feculty by itself having no connection with the others- 
What then of the all-embracing unity of the soul^ It must be 
undersiood that among elemental bodies their absolute contrari¬ 
ness prevents them from receiving life. The monc they ate ahle 
to break that contrariness and approach the mean^ which has no 
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opposite, the nearer they approajch a resemblance to the heavenly 
bodies and to that extent they deserve to receive an animadiig 
force from the originating separate principle. The neater they 
get to the mean, the more ^^pable of life they become- And when 
they reach the limit beyond which it is impossible to approach 
the mean any nearer and to reduce the contrary extremes any 
further, they receive a substance which in some ways is similar to 
the separate substance, just as the heavenly substances had received 
it and become attached to it- Once the elemental bodies have 
received this substance, what was said to originare in them only 
through tlie external substance may be now said to originate 
through both. 

Here emerges the idea of self-consdousness and the existence 
of a personal ego through which the unity of experience can be 
explained^ Here Avicenna, like some of Aristotle's Hellenistic 
commentators, goes beyond what was envisaged by the Stagirite^ 
A passage in John Philoponus throws some light on what seems 
to have been die subject of much argument. "We, however^ say 
about this that Aristotle's view is wrong,,,, He wants to attri¬ 
bute to individual senses the knowledge both of their objects 
and of their own acts* Alexander *.« attributes to the five senses 
the knowledge of tlieir objects only, and to the sensiis 
the knowledge of objects and the knowledge of their acts as well^ 
Plutarch holds that it Is a function of the rational soul to know 
the acts of the senses.. * . But the more recent interpreters . - . 
say that h is the fuitcrion of the attentive part of die rational soid 
to know the acts of the senses. For according to them, the 
rational soul has not only five ^culdes^—intellect, reason, 
opinion, will and choice—hut besides these, also a sixth faculty 
which they add to the rational soul and which they call the 
attentive faculty... * We agree - * * in saying that there is no sixth 
sense which possesses self-consciousness * * * it h false to attribute 
self-consciousness to sensation itself. Sensation having perceived 
colour must at all events reflect upon itself. -., If it thus rejects 
upon itself it belongs to the kind of separate activity, and * . - 
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also to a separate substance^ and is therefore incorporeal and 
eternal/* It has been pointed out in this connection that the 
Stoics were the first to use the word ‘ego" in a technical sense. 

There rmiains to be considered the element that gives actuality 
to a potemlai human inrelleci. The theoretical faculty in man 
emerges from a potential to an actual state through the illumi¬ 
nating action of a substance that has this eSea upon it. A thing 
does not change from potentiality to actuality all by itself but 
through something that produces that and the actuatity 

conferred consists of the forms of the intelligtbles. Here dien is 
something that from its own substance grants to the human soul 
and imprints upon it the forms of the intelljgjbles. The essence 
of this thing undoubtedly possesses these forms, and is therefore 
an mtellect in itself. If it were a potential intellect it would mean 
a pegression ad wjfiwrii/n, whidi is absurd. Hie regression must 
halt at some thing which is in essence an iniellect, and wliich is 
the cause of all potential intellects becoming actual intellects, and 
which alone is sufficieni: to bring this about. This thing is called, 
in relation to the potential intellects that pass through it into 
acniality, an active intellecE al-fa"dr}. In like manner the 

maierial inteUect is called in relation to it a passive intellect^ and 
the imagination also is called in relation to it another passive 
intellect Tlie intellect that comes between the active and the 
passive is called the acquired intellect- The relation of the active 
intellect to our souls which are potentially intellect, and to the 
inteIHgibles which are potential intelligihles, is as the relation of 
the sun to our eyes which are potential percipients, and to the 
colours which are potentially percepiihle. For when light falls on 
the potential objects of sight, they become actually perceptible 
and the eye becomes an actual percipient. In a similar fashion 
thete is some power that emanate from this active mtellect and 
extends to the objects of imagination w'bich are potential intel- 
Ugibles to make diem actually so, and transforms the potential 
into an actual inteilecti Ajid just as the sun is by itself an ob|ect 

* Ct Avicwu/t i tt. 
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of sigh: and the agency which makes what is a potendal object 
of sight actuaJly so, in just the same way this substance is in 
itself intelligible and an agency which nansforms all potential 
intelligihles into actual ones. But one thing that is in itself 
intelligible is an intellect in essence, for it is the form separated 
from matter^ especially when it is in itself abstract and not 
present through the action of something else. This thing is the 
active intelligence, and it is actually eternally intelligible as well 
as intelligeijt in itself. 

Here then is an important distinction bettveen the intellect, 
the intelligible, and the act of intellection. In this Avicenna 
rejects the Peripatetic idea that the inteUect and the object of its 
intellection are tdendcal, and adopts die Neo-Platonic doctrine 
of emanation, which was to become prevalent among all Islamic 
thinkers after him. Again, somewhat similar statements may be 
found by Hellenistic commentators and by Farabi, but none 
correspond exactly to what Avicenna envisages eit'en where the 
terms used are the same. The significance and the function he 
gives them are quite different if not altogether original. For him 
they had to conform to the general system which he was attempt¬ 
ing tp build. 

But what of dreams in Avicenna’s system? In his view as in 
that of Aristotle, dreams are the work of the imagination. During 
sleep a man's imaginative faculty is more active dian when he is 
awaJce because it is not overwhelmed by the external senses. In 
two conditions the soul diverts the imaginadon from the per¬ 
formance of its proper function. One is when it is itself occupied 
with the external senses and devotes the image-forming power 
to their use rather than to that of the im^jinative faculty which 
as a result becomes involved in other than its proper function. 
And the iewus com/ntinii also cannot come to its aid since it is 
busy with the external senses. The other condition is that of the 
soul when employing the imagination in Its intellectual activities, 
either to construct together with the sensas commuius concrete 
forms or to discourage It from imagining things that do not 
F idl 
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coniorm 'fiidi actual objects; and as a result 'weakening its powers 
of representation. When^ however, it becomes disengaged from 
such preoccuprioiis and impediments as in sleep, or during the 
illness of the body, when the soul ceases to employ the mmd and 
make fine distinctions, the imaginadoii finds an opportunity to 
grow in intensity and to engage the image-forming potver and 
make use of it. Tlie combination of the two powers adds sdll 
more to their acdvity, and the image thereby produced falls on 
the sensiis commitnbf and the object Is seen as though it were 
externally existent. 


* 4 « « 

The foregoing account is based on wliat Avicenna wrote on 
psychology in the the J^ajat and the Ishdrdf, Notice 

might also be taken of a very ^hort treatise on the subject, 
bemuse it 15 certainly one of the eatliesc things he ever wrote, 
and may quite possibly be the very earliest. It is addressed to the 
Prince of Bukhara, Ntih ibn Manfiir, whom he had been invited 
to treat for an illness^ when himself just a young pbysidan of 
promise. It opens in the difhdent language of a youthful aspirant 
seeking recognition and patronage; then develops into a clear 
expoBidon of his conception of the soul and is faculties. It is 
remarkable for the fact that in all that he wrote on psychology 
afterwardsj he had, in spite of some addidons, very little to change. 
His conception was based principally on the Z)if j^nima of Aris- 
totle^ though it included matters not to be found there. Later he 
did alter his views on two pints. In the early work,* conunon 
sense and meraory are considered as one and die same faculty, 
whereas in the SAifd and the Najdt they are entirely distinct. 
Moreover, he was at first inclined to attribute tlie power of recol¬ 
lection to animals, then later changed to the belief that 'memory 
may be found in all animals, but recollection, i.e. a conscious 

* EdiiL 187!; and Van Dyte, Cairo, 13^5 
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effort to reproduce what has gone out of memory, belongs I 

think only to man/* 

•# 

To animals he attributes an esrimadve fiiculty ^wahm and some¬ 
times icmi) which the Larin Scholastics tianslated as aettintath. 
This is the power by which the sheep senses that a wolf is to be 
avoided as an object of fear. Averrofe and Ghazali both asserted 
that this was a non-Aristotelian faculty invented by Avicenna 
himself; and the former took strong exception to it. And yet the 
faa that he already discusses it in this very early book written 
when hardly twenty years of age, makes it unlikely that they arc 
right. For it may be supposed that he was then too young for 
ori^a] contributions in ^ field of what was a purely theotetical 
psychology; and that it must have come from some other source. 
Attempts to ascertain the correct Greek equivalents of the terms 
wahm and jawi have caused sharp controversy, because the 
available materials have not yet been studied.- It has been 
claimed,J and with some good arguments, that actually all the 
'internal senses' of which Avicenna speaks are differentiations or 
rather specifications of the Aristotelian phmozsia^ and that the 
so-called estimative faculty is one form of imagination or ‘an 
operation subsidiary to imagination.’ This may well be so when 
it is remembered that in more than one place in his philosophical 
system, Avicenna has taken an Aristotelian idea and divided it 
into subsidiary parts, giving each a significance not envisaged by 
the Stable himself. Averroe and Ghazali may therefore have 
been right in thinking that the estimative faculty was a non- 
Aristoielian innovation of Avicenna; and Dr R^man may be 
justified in believing that it is a subdivision of pfumtajia. But then 

^ Sfdfi. Cf. RiihiEian^ p. 3- 

* ^correztf^ tx T65b25) Wahm. 

S 6 Sa (Pp Harm. 31^33) 
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it would not need a Greek equivdenc, wtiich it has been shown to 
liave, and which the translators used long before him. In any 
case, Avicenna was capable of taking an idea, or a su^estion^ or 
just 3 term, and niakJng it entirely his own« He was no servile 
commentator, like Averrofe, and gave himself every liberty* 
According to Avicenna, the esdmadve faculty plays its part in 
die grades of abstracdon* Intellect was the recipient of universal 
forms, and sensadon the recipient of mdividual forms as present 
in matter. Knowledge comes by means of bridging the gap 
between the material forms of sensible objects and the abstract 
forms of inteHigibles. This is done through the faculties of 
imagination and estimation- In the acquisition of knowledge, the 
first stage is sensation. Sensadon perceives forms embedded in 
matter.. It could not possibly take place wiihout the presence of 
matter^ It arrives at knowledge of an object by perceiving its 
form, and this it can do only when die form is present in the 
matter of that object. In the next stage comes imagmadorq which 
cm act without the presence of the physic^ object itself. The 
images that it forms are, consequently, not material images even 
though they may be fashion^ after the pattern of material 
objects. Imaginadcin knows an object not as matter or as present 
in matter, but in the image of the material attachments that it lias 
acquired* The next process is taken up by the esrimadve faculty 
which perceives such nodons as pleasure and pain, which sees 
goodness and badness in the individual objects that have been 
first sensed and then imagined. It compr^ends meaning and 
intention in objeas; and thereby carries the abstracdon one 
stage further. In the final act reason comes to know things that 
have either been abstracted into pure form or that it al^tiacts 
itself completely and takes in their ultimate universality. This 
TVTis Aricenna*s attempt to explain knowledge when coming 
from sensation and w'hen abstracted and universalized by the 
intellect, the difference between the two, and the means by 
which one led to the other—questions to which Aristotelian 
theory gave, in his view, no satisfactory answer- 
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The principle of individuation by matter entailed some diffi¬ 
culties. In the world of pure intelligences, Avicenna argued^ 
form is the essential thing; and consequently differentiation is 
entirely on the basis of form and quiddity which determine 
spcdes. In our material world, on the other hand, just the 
opposite is true* In this world of generation and corruptior, it 
is quite evident that the species man, wdth the particular form 
that he possesses, is represented by more than one individual. 
And the same may be said of other species. Tlie individual 
differences, therefore, could not come from the form, they must 
come from the matter which thereby permits that multiplicity of 
forms impossible among pure intelligences. But—^^and here comes 
the difficulty—if different individuals, as 'a'ell as different bodies, 
have the same matter in common between them, and also have 
the same form In common, then why can they be so different 
from one another, and what is It that gives them their particular 
individuality? It has been shown that the basis of all beings in 
our world is matter; and that the Acdve Intelligence, as the 
Giver of Forms, bestows upon this matter a form to produce the 
different species. Now if the maner and the form be the same, 
how and why do they individualize? This problem arises in both 
the ontological as well as the psychological field—individualiza¬ 
tion among different species of being in general, and among 
individuals of the human species. The principle is matter, Avi¬ 
cenna says in agreement with Aristotle; but matter with a parti¬ 
cular and predetermined disposition, in a certain predetermined 
state which make it 'merit’ (yastahi^) one form lo the exclusion 
of another. This, however, is only an «cp]anation of the existence 
of different spedes, not of separate specimens of any species. It 
was important to know wliy individual persons differed among 
themselves, since religion asserted that their souls survived 
individually, and maintained their individual human identity. 

Aristotle.had denied intellectual memory.* Intelligibles, he had 
said, are never remembered in themselves as such. Avicenna 

' Dt Mart., 45mi4-l4. 
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asserts the same view in various places,* but supports it by means 
of the Neo^Platomc theory of the emanadon of imelligiblcs 
directly (lom the Active Intelligence. His conception, which w-as 
to have a great influence on the mediaeval sdiolasdcs, was that 
there are two retentive faculties in the human soul. The first, as 
the representative faculty, stored images^ the second, as the 
faculty of conservadon, stored meanings or intentions. There is 
no special faculty for the retention of intelligfbles as such. And 
when the soul wish^ to contemplate the inteUigibies, whai 
happens is that h reunites itself with the Active Intelligence; and 
from it the intelligibles start to emanate again as diey had done 
before.* 

We may close this chapter with his celebrated Ode on the 
Soul as done into English by the late Prof E. G* Browne of 
Cambridge.? 

It descended upon thee from out of the regiotts above. 

That exalted, ineffable, glorious, heavenly Dove, 

Twas concealed from the eyes of all those who its nature 
would ken, 

Yet it wears not a veil, and is ever apparent to men. 

Unwilling it sought thee and joined thee, and yet, though it 
grieve, 

It is like to be still more imwilling tliy body to leave. 

It resisted and struggled, and would not be tam^d in haste, 

Yet it) oined thee, and slowly grew used to this desolate waste^ 
Till, forgotten at length, as 1 ween, were its haunts and its troth 
In the heavenly gardens and groves, which to leave it was 
loath. 

Until, when it entered the D of its downward Descent;, 

And to earth, to the C of its centre, unwillingly w™t. 

The eye{I) of Infirmity smote it, and lo, it hurled 
Midst the sign-'posts and nnned abodes of thi<^ desolate world. 

* p, 137. 1 p, j Xif. mu. VdL i, pp. 
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It weeps, when it thinks of its home and the peace it possessed, 
With tears welling forth from its eyes without pausing or rest. 
And with plaintive mourning it broodeth like one bereft 
O’er such trace of its home as the fourfold winds have left. 
Thick nets detain it, and strong is the cage whereby 
It is held from seeking the lofty and spadous sky. 

Until, when the hour of its homeward flight draws near. 

And ’tis time for it to return to its ampler sphere. 

It carols with joy, for the veil is raised, and it spies 
Such things as cannot be witnessed by waking eyes. 

On a lofty height doth it warble its songis of praise. 

(For even the lowliest bdng doth knowledge raise.) 

And so it netumeth, aware of all hidden things 
In the universe, whUe no stain to its garment dings. 

Now why from its perch on high was it cast like this 
To the low'est Nadir’s gloomy and drear abyss.^ 

Was it God who cast it forth for some purpose wise, 
Concealed from the keaiest seeker’s inquiring eyes? 

Then is its descent a disdpline wise but stem. 

That the things that it hath not heard it thus may learn, 

$0 ’tis she whom Fate doth plunder, undl her star 
Setteth at length in a place from its rising far. 

Like a gleam of lightning which over the meadows shone, 
And, as thou^ it ne’er had been, in a moment is gone^ 

* • • • 
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PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 

V 

NOWHERE in Eslamic philosophy are the problems of reason 
and revekrfon better contfasted^ and an agreement in essentials 
more con^stendy attempted, dian in the system of Avicenna- 
Nothing remaining from the pen of Kindly and nothing from the 
more extensive wntmgs of Farabi that we possess, retjuires us 
to qualify that statemenL Of Avicenna^ succ^sors, Ghazali's 
chief concern ’was to emphasise the limitations of reason, to insist 
on the necessity for dogma, and to call men to the higher regions 
of religious experience. As to AverroeSj even ’when applying 
himself directly to the Issue in question^ he had nothing new to 
contribute^ and confined himself to a re-statement of the position 
as he found it. 

Avicennas devotion to the principles of rational thought 
al’ways predominated; but that need not cast doubt on his pro¬ 
testations of religious feith even though his faith is different &om 
the orthodox^ He may have refused to submit to tradition and 
unquestioned dogma, but he realised that the mind do^ not 
succeed in proving the truth of things in every case. He may 
never have failed to attack die ilieologians when he thought th^ 
were in e^or, yet he was deeply animated by the desire to see 
both disctplines brought into haimony+ He may not have suc¬ 
ceeded completely, yet he captured and expressed the spirit of 
his age. 

<^d, for Anstotle, was an ev^-living being whose influence 
radiates throughout the universe; and who, though himself 

h ^ ^ Rfipporu if h Riligan « if 
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unmoved, moved everything by inspiring love and desire in 
them. This Being whose existence he proves, among others, by 
what amounts to a form of the ontologicaJ argument, namely, that 
where there is a better there must needs also be a best, is form 
and actuality, life and mind. But his activity is only mental, anH 
his knowledge ‘involves no transition from premises to con¬ 
clusion.* It is direct and intuitive, he has only himself as the 
objea of his thought. God has no knowledge of the universe 
around us| nor of die evil that there may be in it. His influence 
is not direct, and does not flow from his knowledge. It would 
indeed detract his perfection w'ere he to be interested in this 
world of ours. Those who have tried to attribute to Aristotle a 
theistic view of the universe have failed to win general agreement. 

The Neo-Pbtonic conception coloured much of Islamic 
thought. For Plotinus God was the One, the First, and (accord¬ 
ing to Plato) the Good. As the One he is the first cause; and 
as the Good, the final cause. He is transcendent as well as imma¬ 
nent in the world of the soul. The One is ‘beyond substance,’ 
and, pad Aristotle, he is ‘beyond activity, beyond intellect and 
intellection.’ 

Finally, there was the religious belief in God as the all-knowing, 
all-powerful, all-controlling Creator of heaven and earth, to 
which Avicenna was anxious to conform and be faithful as far 
as he possibly could; not as a matter of policy or conveoienoe 
as some have thought, but out of sincere desire- And between 
these hardly recon^able views, and many others of which he 
was aware, he set out to develop his own conception of the Deity. 

God, he says, ‘Is not a body, nor the matter of a body, nor the 
form of one; nor an intelligible matter for on intelli^blc form, 
nor an intelligible form in an intelligible matter. He is not 
divisible, neither in quantity, nor in principle, nor in definition, 
he is One.’ Hence as a transcendental being God is, in accordance 
with the tenets of his Faith, strictly one. He is complete in him¬ 
self, and no state in him is to be 'awaited.' He is a Necessary 
Being in essence as well as in ail other respects. He could not be 
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a nece$sarjr being In one sense and a possible bdng in another. 
He could not be both at the ssrae timej because that would 
involve conuadiction^ And if he is necessary in eveiy way, and 
everjTiking that is possible has already become necessary in him, 
there remains nothing incomplete or bcking In him to be awaited 
—neither willj nor rtatime^ nor knawledge, nor any of his attri¬ 
butes- Furdiermorej be who is a necessarj' being in his essence, 
is pure Good and pure Perfection- Tlie Good is w^hat every being 
keenly d^irifs in order to perfect its enstence; it is a condition 
of perfection, and evil does not exist in essence. 'Existence is a 
goodness, and the perfection of existence is the goodness of 
existence/ Thus a bdng that does not suffer any evil in the form 
of the absence of a substance, or of any undesirable state of it, 
is pure Good. This could not apply to what is in essence a possible 
being. Good in the sense of useful and profitable is only with the 
object of attaining perfection in things. God as a source of help 
becomes a source of Good and free of all defect or eviJ j 

God as a necessary being in essence is pure truth, since the 
reality of every thing is the parrictilarity of its existence which 
can be proved to belong to it; and there is nothing more true 
than him. By the very fact that he is in essence necessary he 
becomes a species apart and partictilar to himself; and therefore 
he has none like him, no associate and no contrary. And as a 
species in himself he is One because he Is complete in his exis¬ 
tence, because his definition applies only to himself, because he 
is indivisible and bemuse in the scale of existence liis position is 
that of the necessity of existence which he does not share with 
any other. God is ^in essence an iotelligence, he intellects and he 
is intelitgible.* It is as a separate and abstracied entity that he is 
an intelligence;, it is In consideration of the fact that he is aware 
that his essence has a separate entity that he ‘intellects^; and he 
is ifkteliigible because everything that is in essence separate from 
matter and all the accidents^ is intelligible in essence. God pos¬ 
sesses the purest of beauty and light, for ‘there can be no beauty 
* Cfi Najit^ p, 23 ^, 
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or Dght more than in a state where the quiddity is pure intel- 
lectuahty^ pure gcKJdnesSj unblemished by any form of defect." 
Every suit^Ie beauty and perceptible good is desired and loved; 
it is perceived through the senses or the imagination or the mind 
and the intellecma] perception is the highest of them all. So the 
Necessary Being who possesses the utmost beauty^ perfection, 
and light and who "intellects* himself with fuU intellecdon, con- 
sidering that the subject and the object of intellection are in 
reality one and the same in this case, ‘bis essence would be to 
himself the greatest lover and beloved" and the greatest source 
of pleasure. 

As compared with the sensual^ intellectual perception is much 
the stronger, and it is superior as regards the objects that it 
perceive and the manner of doing so and the purpose which it 
has in view- There is in fact no experience to be compared to iL 
This brings us to the nature of God"s knowledge of things. God 
does not think of things from perception of those things directly; 
his intellection is not of changeable things with their constant 
changes in so far as they are individually changeable in time; he 
atnnot think of them as sometimes existent and at other times 
non-existent, for in that case they would not be mtellected but 
sensed or imagined and that would be a defect for him. The 
Necessary Being ‘inidlecis every thing in a general way" and yet 
he is not ignorant of any particular thing* Not the smallest acorn 
In the heavens or on earth is hidden from him ^and this is one of 
the miracles the imagination of which requires a subtle nature/ 
Thus Avicenna departs from Aristotle in asserting that God does 
have knowledge of the world, diough that knowledge is only 'in 
a general way/ Then he feels constrained to quote a Qur'anic 
passage and to assert chat He is at the same time aware, co the 
extent of a single aiom, of all that happens in heaven and earth- 
Avicenna realizes the difficulty of his position and therefore 
proceeds to explain further.^ 

’WTien the Neces^ry Being intellects his essence and the fact 

* C£ pp. 243^. 
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that he h ihe principle of every existwig bdng, he intellects the 
origin of the existent things that have proceeded from him. And 
there b no single thing the odstence of whidi did not become in 
some may necessary through him* It is the action and inter¬ 
action of diese causes that bring about particular events and 
matters. He who is ihe first cause knom^ full well the various 
causes and their application and workings therefore knows 
necessarily the effects that they produce and die time involved 
between them and thdr recurrence. This is because he could not 
know the original causes and yet be unaware of their results* 
Hence God would be conscious of individual matters inasmuch 
as they are in principle general matters in their circumstances and 
nature^ even though they may have occurred to a single person 
at a particular time and under speckl conditions. As an illustra¬ 
tion, if you know the heavenly movements you can tell in a 
general way every edipse or conjuncdcn of the stars. Yet your 
knowledge would be limited by your abUiry to make the proper 
calculations and by the fact that you are yourself 3 momentary 
bdng. In the case of God his time^ his Imowledge and conse¬ 
quently his Judgement are eternal and all-embracing. For you it is 
necessary to know a whole series of causes and effects in die 
movement of the h^venly bodies in order to know the dreurn- 
stances of just one eclipse; but God knows ev erything because he 
is the principle of everything. He knows the causes and therefore 
the effects, the movements and therefore the results, and this 
leads to the knowledge of the world and ‘the keys of what U 
hidden* &om us. 

God contempbtes his essence as well as the order of the Good 
pervading all things. And by doing so, that order emanates from 
him to all existent things* We love and seek the good, but only 
for a purpose. God entertains no such purpose; and he possesses 
this form of pure intellectual wiU with no specific aim in view. 
Life for us is perfected through perception and action—two 
different forces in themselves* God only needs to think of things, 
and that becomes the cause and the statdnig-pomi of liis acts and 
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the origin of all that comes to be* The inteiligitile form that 
moves us^ and becomes the source of the concrete form that we 
reproduce in art, is, when emanaung from him, in itself sufficient 
to produce results without any intemiediaryp Moreover, in 
essence, the will of God does not differ from his knowledge. *The 
knowledge that he has is exactly the will that he has.* And the 
power that he has, is due to the feet that his essence mtetlects 
every single thing, and diat tnEeUecuon becomes the principle of 
all things. It is a principle in itself, and is not derived from any 
thing nor dependent on the existence of any thing. In emanating 
existence, this will is not bound up with any specific consideia- 
tion; it is out of sheer bounty In feet God's "wiU is itself a 

bounty. 

This leads lo what became the subject of heated discussion 
among theolo^ans of all shades of opinion, vi^;, die attributes of 
God-^ The first attribute of the Necessary Being is that he ij and 
is £xis(ini^ The other attributes have this specified existence with 
some additional quality affirmed or denied, witliout implying in 
any way multiplicity in essence* Wlien it is said that he is an 
essence or an imniaterial substance, it means that he is not in a 
subject* When said that he is One, this means diai liis existence 
does not allow division in quantity, or In definition, or in associa¬ 
tion with other than himself When it is said tiiat he is an intellect, 
he is intelli^ble, and is bent on intellection, the implication b 
that his existence is beyond the possibility of mbdng ^idi matter 
or with anything related to it* When it is said that he is the first, 
it is in relation to all other things; and 'powerful' denotes that 
the existence of all things proceeds from him. When it is said 
that he is a living God, the meaning is that Itis being, as pure 
intellect, peredves and acts continuously. When it is said tliat he 
is sought as a refuge, and supplicated in times of trouble, the 
reason is that he is ffie principle of the order of the Good. When 
it L$ said that he is bountiful, it is meant that he seeks nothing for 
himself* God, moreover, b pre-etemai (ajtiliyy as well as post- 
f Cf. lihAs&t p' I5P- 
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eternal (aSaify)^. As a pure substance, he is simple; and, unlike 
all possible beings, his essence and bis existence are one. He is 
lovej he loves and he is beloved- He rejoices in all that emanates 
from him, and he is the most happy of beings. He has no qiriddity, 
for every being that has quiddity besides existence is caused. 
These emanate from him, and he himself is pure existence.^ Since 
he has no quiddity, he has no genus^ for genus defines the nature 
of what is. And if he has no genus, he has no differentia, and 
hence has no deHnition. Nor do any of the categories of being 
apply to him. He cannoc therefore be demonstrated; he demon¬ 
strates all things. 

What of God's providence of which we are all in 

need^ and the evidences of which we see all around us-^ God, 
knowing himself and the existence of an order of the Good; 
being the source of all good and perfection in so far as it is 
possible i and desirous of the working of such an order, contem¬ 
plates it in its highest concdv^Ie form^ and as a result of that 
contemplation it emanates from him to this world. This may be 
called divine providence.^ And in another pkce Avicenna says 
that providence is the all-encompassing knowledge of God about 
things, and how they should be that they may attain the best 
order. This knowledge of the proper order of existence becomes 
the source from which good emanates to eveTything.3 Hence his 
notion of providence Is very general and rather abstract It was 
probably for this reason that the Christian scholastics of the 
thirteenth century accused him of having denied divine provi¬ 
dence completely. Actually his conception is irj full accord with 
the principles of his metaphysics* I t was seen how reflection or 
eomemplation on the part of God makes what is possible in 
essence necessary for ail possible beings- Here, then, as in the 
question of the attributes of God, Avicenna attempts a necondlia- 
don between purely intelleciual conceptions and the more 
concrete ideas of tradition and religious dogma. The acnibutes 
to which theologians attached such importance were nunaerous, 
i ^ Cf. J^Afyatm 1 Cfl pi 1I5. 
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and God*s intervention through divine providence explained 
many a perplexity^ Avicenna would not deny any of them^ but 
in his characteristic manner gave them a purely rational inter¬ 
pretation. 

* * • • 

Creation is one of the acts of God most emphatically stressed 
by religion. How is that consummated? It takes two forms. One is 
through the process of emanation which is inherent m the 
Necessary Bebg| and by means of which the different sphere 
including our sub-lunary world come into existence. The other 
more active form of creation, w^hich is specified by distinct terms, 
is more directs In all cases it re^juires that God ^ould be living 
and powerful and should possess a knowledge and a will of his 
own. These are ail united in him and act in unison, not separately. 
His knowledge k his mil, and his hfe is his power. With these he 
brings together the necessary causes; and through the action and 
interaction of the efficient cause and tlie material or receptive 
cause, creation takes place. The efficient cause may be a necessi¬ 
tating will or nature or instrument; and the material cause may 
be a particular disposition that did not exist previously. What is 
essential is that the two elements must be present- There must be 
an agent and there must be matter. The absence of one or the 
other renders an act of crearion impossible of consummation. In 
other words, creation is not altogether M/iiAifo, as dogma asserts. 
The matter that constitutes the mateml cause must be theie. 
Moreover, creation does not depend merely on the wish and will 
of God at one specified moment and not at another. It neces¬ 
sarily takes pbcie in consequence of Hts will and nature. There is 
necessity involved in the act, contrary to the views of the theo¬ 
logians to whom in any case the theory of emanation was also 
unacceptable Thus God could not have will and wished not to 
create the world. The worfd could not have failed to proceed 
from Him. 

Aristotle had no theory of divine providence nor of divine 
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creation. In feet he had argued against the creadon of the world. 
Bui the translators of his works had used in their Arabic render¬ 
ings a nuiriber of religious terms for creation which gradually 
came to acquire somewhat different connotations. They also 
came to mean one thing to the theologians and another to the 
Falasifa^ and the latter did not always define diem in the ^me 
way. There was the case of ihda which appears in some verbal 
forms for the equivalent of various Greek words in the Arabic 
imnsladon of the TSeo/egy and therefore of Plodnian tejcts. Then 
there was khalq^^ then kadik or ikdatk^^ then km^n or iokwm,^ 
These were not always used in a specific sense, and Avicenna 
differentiated between them and considered diat *iida is special 
to the intelligence .., kkalq to die natural beings ... and tak^in 
to the corruptible among them/4 The purest and the most 
original act of God may be called an iid^ because it is Vhen 
from one thing existence is granted to another—an existence 
belonging to it only—without an iniermediaty, be it matter or 
instrument or time ... so that i&Ja h of a higher ord<^ chan 
takwbi or ikddih/S Kindi and Farabi had not given it the same 
connotation; and though it may have been used by some Isma^ili 
authors, it after A\ieenna that it became established m its 
speciRc sense. Before that it a purely religious word of 
Qur^anic origin. 

There were also some doctrinal questions involved in the 
problem of creationj as for instance: does God know what he 
creates - and after creation does he continiie to keep some sort of 
relation with his creatures; and who or what determines the time 
of creation? Avicenna did not take the tiadidonai view on these 
matters and thereby incurred the displeasure of the theologians- 
The time of Creadon was the most important issuc^ The 
Mu'tazelite school of iheologians said that the world was created 

> 7 nH£tV (RJiii. 13 ^ 3330 ) k/tafy. 

» (7b/P. hadtA. 

^ C£. al-NaSi^Iyya^ i fjASrSt^ p, 153. 
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at what was the most smtaLle time; and the Ash^arites said that 
the dme was determined by God^s own will only- Avicenna 
argues at lengUi^ to show that tberie can be no time more suimble 
than another for creation^ How could one distinguish when pre- 
existence, which was a period of non-existence, began and w^ben 
it ended; and in what way does one time differ from another? 
Creadon must be due to God's nature, or some accident besides 
bis will- There is no question of compulsion or chance- Must we 
suppose that these are changeable and they actually changed when 
the suitable time for creation arrived? God creates either for the 
very act of creation or for some purpose or proht. There could 
be no purpose or profit when the existence or non-existence of 
a tiling in no way affects him and would be the same for him^ If 
it is for creation itself, and it took place at a fixed timcj are we 
to suppose that the moment for doing so just pleased him, or the 
time for it suddenly arrived, or that it w'as only at that moment 
that he felt puissant enough to do so? No, between God and his 
creation there is no priority in time. 

Moreover, if God be considered the agent or artificer who 
acted, designed or brought into being what did not exist before, 
it may be supposed that once the act has taken place, there is no 
more need for the agent or artificer. Should he disappear, his 
creation continue to exisL Architects ofta^ die leaving their 
buildings intact after them. In any case, God*5 disappearance could 
do no harm to the world nor injury to anyone. The way to 
answer this is to find out what exactly is meant by designing or 
brining into effect. If the first beings are the intelligences, after 
w'hich come die souls, and then the bodies, they are all distinct 
from the Nece^ry Being in that they came to be after not being. 
On anothff interpretation beings may be necessary in themselves 
and in their essence, or possible in themselves and in ^senoe, but 
necessary through some something else- This latter class may be 
continuously necessary, or for a period of time. In either case 
they are neces^ry through some other agency and not In their 
■ IiAdrSi, pp. 147 HI; pp. 41^ (T. 
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essence. Surely those that are continuously necessary are the 
mote general, and those necessary for only a certain period, just 
particular cases^ Hence the relation or attachment of 

the Net^sary Being v/ith those that are caused (ma*iiU) or that 
have been acted upon is predominantly continuous— 

only in spedd circumstances h k temporal}’'* And that being so, 
it has to extend beyond the period of creation in order that tt 
may condnuc to be, though a possible being in essence, a neces¬ 
sary being through the agency of what is always and for ever 
a necessary being in essence J 

* • * • 

The prophet and his role in society w as a subject that Avicenna 
could not overlook in a system which though philosophical had 
to consider religious questions as weU> Greek thought had noth¬ 
ing to contribute in this field ^ and the traditional teachings he 
could not accept in tlieir entirety. Far^i, as was seen, devoted 
some attention to the question, perhaps because the theologians 
had elaborated a rather complicated theory about it* His successor 
in turn developed one of his own wliich seemed to satisfy his 
rational Inclinations, though the more religious cook strong 
exception to it* What kind of a man is a prophet; In what way 
does he differ from others; and what is his mission in life? Man 
lives in a society, Avicenna argues;^ no one is happy entirely 
alone* And in a human soctety men are bound to have constant 
association with one another* These relations must be governed 
and directed so that justice may prevail* To dispense justice there 
must needs be law^s and to lay down laws there must be a law- 
^ver* To be a lawgiver, a man must rise to become tbe leader 
of men, and devote his life and efforts to the problems of society- 
And to be chosen for that mission he must possess merits that 
others eitlier do not have at all or have to a lesser extern than he. 
By these merits he must win the submission and support of his 

^ Cf. pp. i49-|o. 

^ Cf. Skif^ Najai^ p, Ma^aU- 
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fellow-men. Having gained these, he can attend to their needs and 
apply the 'order of the Good' provided for diem by God. 
Obviously this leader could not hue be a human being like all 
the rest; except that he is diosen, audtoriaed and inspired by God 
who makes Ills holy spirit descend upon him. 

Already in his psychology Avicenna had pointed out the 
lucidity of mind and unusual intellectual faculties rhat a prophet 
must possess. By an extraordinary capacity for Intuition, the 
prophet acquires knowledge ‘from within himself/ and by that 
same power he comes into contact with the Active Intelhgence. 
This is the hipest stage which man can reach. It is then that the 
material intelligence may be called the Divine Spirit; and it 
would then belong to the genus of uiteUectiif in Aaiitu. Further¬ 
more, his faculty of imaginadon would be so strong as to reach 
the point of perfection. And presumably it is for diis reason that 
he can use such vivid im^eiy and speak so effectively in meta¬ 
phors and allegories. All others must seek ‘the middle lerm of 
a syllogism' in their logical reasoning. He who is endowed with 
the prophedc gift need not do so. The intense purity of his soul 
and his firm link with the Active Intelligence make him ‘ablaze 
with intuition.’ The forms of the Active InteDigence become 
imprinted on his soul, and this is prophetic inspiration (ifAam) 
which becomes transformed into revelation He is thus 

a superior lepresentadve of the human spedes in his capacities; 
the most noble in character, and distinguished by godliness. To 
these is added what he receives through contact with the Active 
Intelligence. Hence contrary to the general opinion, God did not 
have an absolutely free choice, and could not appoint any man 
and make him the instrument of bis divine dispensation. The 
qualities of a prophet were perfectly human and m no way super¬ 
natural, yet his unequalled excellences weie sufficient to make 
him a necessary and not a free choice. ‘The matter that receives 
an entelechy or perfecdon like his, occurs in very rare tem¬ 
peraments.'* 

' Cf. SAiJa, IlaAijyStf iVipoT, p. JQ3, AOli ItfilSl aJ-^uiinumt, Tit 
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It is, however, the importance of his misaion that raafees it 
‘necessarjr in God^s own w^sdom^ to send him forth as a ms- 
senger and prophet* This mission is political and social as wdJ 
as religions. The Islamic conception of prophethood combined 
these three elements 3 and the Ftddsifoy mainly under the Influence 
of Pkto^s and Imws and Aristotle*^s Polkks^ chose 10 

stress the politick and social aspects so prominently feamred 
in Far^h The religious teachings of the prophet are composed 
of these essentials that men should accept and those practices that 
they must foQow. He must teach that there is a Creator who is 
one and powerful and whom man must oT>ey because He has 
provided rewards and punishment for all human acts. The 
prophet must not enter into abstruse disquisitions on the nature 
of God because the vast majority do not understand such things. 
They are apt 'to rush into the street^ and argue and quarreJ and 
be kept away from their proper dudes. He must sp^k in alJe- 
gories and symbols, and of things that people value highly* His 
descriptions of the hereafter must be full of imagery depicting 
eternal bliss or tomentp There is, however, a danger that his 
teachings be neglected or completely lost sight of In later ages. 
To make them a permanent influence, he must lay down religious 
practices. Of these are praym and fasting and a pilgrimage to 
the home of the prophet* TTiis last makes men think of him, and 
by doing so think of God w'ho chose him. It is to the common 
man that he must address his exhortations—^tlie person who is 
most in need of his help and guidance. 

* • * • 

One of the practices that a prophet should enjoin people to 
observe is prayer. But what is prayer?* In contrast to his natural, 
animal and personal acts, man has a rational soul with activides 
of its own that are more elevated and noble. Among these are 
contempladon and reflecdon and the thought of Him who has 
fashioned the world and all that is found therein. These make 
* Cf* Fi Md/Jjym Mehnen; 
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die soul turn to realms beyond the life h leads on earthy and, like 
the angels who perceive witliout the need of senses and who 
understand without speech^ ponder and speculate. They make 
it seek knowledge and perception, and dtis timeless quest leads 
to worship. When man knows God through reasoning, and per¬ 
ceives him through his mind, and finds his grace through under¬ 
standing'—and be it noted that the recognition that Avicenna 
stresses is all intellectual’—he is bound to diink of the reality of 
creation. This moves him and makes him anxious and eager, and 
the emotional response drives him to worship the being he has 
come to accept as die"Absolute Truth^ and appeal to his un&iiing 
loving-kindness. Prayer is an act of knowledge as well as an act 
of gratitude to the Necessary Being. It takes two forms, one is 
the outward and the ritualistic, die other is the inward and the 
'real.’ The outw'ard is the one required by die religious law. It 
includes reading and kneeling and prostrating and has its use¬ 
fulness because ^not all people can scale the heights of the mind.* 
But it is the inward prayer that is the most real and elevating. It 
means beholding *the Truth' wdth a pure heart and a self cleansed 
of earthly desires. Supplication to God ts not through the mem¬ 
bers of the body, nor by means of the human tongue. They who 
exercise inward prayers, behold God through the mind; and th^ 
w-ho partake of true worship do so through the love of God. 
Hence, according to A\dcenna’s view^ there is a tw ofold process 
in prayer. It begins as a purely intellectual lecognition and won¬ 
der which provokes an emotional response; and that in mm 
inclines, if not forces, a man to turn towards God- 

The love of God extends throughout nature- It is a force that 
pervades all beings,^ even the simple inanimate substances. It 
takes different forms, and chooses different means to express 
itself^ but the impulse is the same, w^hether it be sensuous love 
or the love of heavenly beings- Every living ihing possesses an 
inherent love of the Absolute Good w'hich in turn shines forth 
and illumines it. Death dos not sever the bonds of love, for 
■ Cf, Fl MSAljycr al^'hhq, edit. At«. 
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<leath is nothing but the separation of die immaterial soul ftom 
its material amehments.» It is ignorance of what there is in store 
that mates us so feaifiil of death. And just as there is a life of the 
will and a natural life, so also there is a death of the will and a 
natural death. We need not sorrow betause there ts death. If men 
were immortal, the world would have no room to hold them. 
And if the conse(|uences of such a possibility be considered, it 
would soon be realized that death is an act of divine wisdom* 

If death is a release that men should never mourn, what about 
the docmne of the Eesumcrion insisted upon by religious dogma? 
Here Avicenna is obviously unhappy and feels constraint to 
point out that there are things which the religious law bys down, 
others which we can prove by reasoning and demonstranon- In 
lengthy expositions^ he completely disregards the resurrection of 
the body and dwells on the return (ma*dd) of the soul after its 
separation from the body. And in this he is very much influenced 
by Plotinian ideas parsed on to the Islamic world through the 
so-called TA^kgy of Aristotle. The perfection of the rational 
soul is achieved in attaining full intellectual knowledge, in receiv¬ 
ing the imprint of the form of the univeml order of the intel¬ 
ligible, and in partaking of the Good that emanates Irom God. 
It is in these that it linds eternal existence, not in the pleasuies of 
a fleeting bfe on earth. The soul must perceive the essence of 
perfecaon by deducing the unknown from the known, and by 
striving towards it with constant eflfort and action. it has 
suffered or will suffer as a result of wliat the body has done or 
sustained will not torment it for e^^er, but w'iU gradually disappjear 
until it has gamed the happiness that is its due. And just as bcin^ 
originated first as intelligences, then as souls and then as bodies, 
so on its return the soul leaves the body behind and goes to 
join the intelligences and through them the source of all emana¬ 
tions, who is God* Hence to speak of the resurrection of the body 
is only figurative* It is in fact the release and the resurrection of 

' ^ firm al^Maul^ edit* 

* Shifaf Tli'is 
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the soul that tak^ place. It is the soul and not the body that is 
immortal. 

The manner in which Avicenna treats the doctrine of the 
Resurrection is still bener illustrated by the intcrpreiadons that 
he places on some of the verses of tlie Qur'an.* He does not 
claim to be a fundamentalist, and does not feel bound by the 
literal meaning of certain of the passages. It is, we believe, with 
sincerity and in perfect good faith that he accepts the Scriptures 
of his religion; but he con^ders the language symbolic and 
metaphorical, meant to make the ideas more vivid. If it is fiill 
of imagery, that is in order that it should appeal to the ordinary 
man who is unable to appreciate the true significance of all that 
he reads. Otherwise, to accept the Scriptures literally and in their 
entirety is an aHmnr to the intelligence, which for him was 
something that is in essence divine. He finds it idle to indulge in 
the formal exegesis associated with the different schoob of 
theology. He seeks philosophical meanings, and he incorporates 
them into his system; and does not hesitate to quote Greek 
philosophers in support of his interpretations. His interpretadon 
of one of the most impressive and elevating passages in the 
Qur‘^^ where God is spoken of as 'the light of the heavens and 
earth/ is a most revealing example of his leli^ous writings; and 
shows clearly the attitude he chose to take. Only a Muslim can 
appreciate its boldness. It is, however, significant that the authors 
of the Epistles w*ere among the very few—if there were any— 
who had taken that attitude before him; and that not many ^ter 
him had the courage to do the same. He goes sdll farther and 
asserts that if there is a world of the senses, a world of the 
ima^nation, and a world of die mind; then that of the senses 
deserves to be considered 'die world of the graves'; and the world 
of the mind is the true 'abode and that is paradise.’^ 

Avicenna was not a moralist and all he has to say on ethics is 
derived from Aristotl^t but be dwells at some length on the 

* Cf, 7 a*a Rom'M. * Ssra 24, j j- 

3 TiU*a * Of» Fl 
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problem of evil- Evil takes various forms. It may be a defect 
coming from ignorance or from the disfigureraent of the body; 
it may be something that causes pain or sorrow as the result of 
some act; it may be just the lack of what brings happiness and 
provides for the good- In essence it is the absence of something—^ 
a negative and not a positive element- It is not every form of 
negation, but the non-existence of what has been provided by 
nature for the perfection of things. Hence it is not something 
definite and determined in itself, otherwise there would be what 
might be called universal evil. As an accident it is the concomitant 
of matter and may come from outside and be an exiemal factor, 
or from inside and be an internal factor. If clouds gather and 
prevent the sun from shining on a plant which as a result fails 
to reach fruition, the evil has come from outside. And if the plant 
has failed to respond to warmth and growth, the evil has come 
from the plant itself and as a result of some defect in it* "All the 
causes of evil are to be found in this sub-lunary world ... the 
evil that is in tlie sense of privauon is an evil either isdth relation 
to some necessary or useful matter... or an evil with relation 
to something that is at least possible [of attainment].'* In the 
first case of course it is a greater evil. Its inieracdon with the 
good is not wholly devoid of usefulness and may be somerinies 
even profitable. 

To the question why God did not make the pure good alwap 
prevail unaffected by tlie presence of evil, the answer is that such 
a situation would not be suitable for our of being- It could 
possibly be conceived of absolute being emanating from God 
and occupied with matters pertaining to the intelligence and the 
soul but not of the world as it is. If we were to suppose the 
absence of those privations which we have called evil, the 
consequences would constitute a still greater eviL Our judgement 
of evil is alv^ays relative and in terms of human action it b with 
reference to something. For the vindictive man vindictiveness 
is a perfection; should this quality in any way diminish in him, 
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he would consider it an evil that has befallen him; and it is of 
course at the same time an evil for those who suffer from his 
vindictiveness. Burning ts for fire a perfection, and for chose who 
may lose something as a result of it, an evil. God may be said 
to desire the good as the essence of everything and evil as an 
accident,' since it necessarily occurs. In this sense of the word 
there is much evil in the world, but it cannot he said that it is 
overwhelmingly more than the good. When we measure the two 
we still find reason to be grateful chat there is more good in the 
world than evil. Here again we find Avicenna following Aristotle 
who believed that there is no evil principle in the world and that 
there is no e\dl apart from particular things. It is not a necessary 
feature of the universe but a by-product that seems to occur 
unfeilingly. 

What are angels and where do they reside? ‘An angel is a 
pure substance endow'cd with life and reason, intellectual, 
iramortal.’* With this definition Avicenna goes on to explain that 
angels are intermediaries between the Creator and terrestrial 
bodies. Some have intelligences, others have souls, and still others 
have bodies. The highest in rank are the spiritual angels that are 
pure and free of matter; tliey are called intelligences. Then come 
the spiritual angels that are called souls, and ‘these are the active 
angels.’^ And the third are the angels represented by the heavenly 
bodies. These last differ in grades, and beginning with the most 
noble of them, come down to those that are only one grade above 
corruptible bodies composed of matter and form. The spiritual 
angels that are intelligences and stand highest, are called by the 
philosophers active tmelligences, and correspond to those that 
in the language of religion are spoken of as the angels nearest 
and closest to God.l Of the third class, Avicenna remarks, Tt 
is said that the celesdal spheres are living, reasonable, do not 
die; and the living, reasonable, immortal, is called an angel; then 
the celestial spheres are called angels .’5 The angels that act as 

* Cf. p. 4‘^4. * RuSlai p. :uj9 . 
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intermediaries between God and His prophets, those that 
possess souls^ that act as the souls of the celestial sphere. They 
are the bearers of inspirarion- They speak in the sense that they 
make themselves heard, but not in the language of men and 
animals. The prophet sees and hears them, but not with his 
ordinary senses. 

What is happiness, and what may be called good-fortune? The 
common people suppose that the most intense of pleasures are 
the sensuous, but that is not difficult to disprove^ We see the 
man bent on avenging a wrong done to him, deny himself of all 
such forms of pleasures, and finding far more satisfaction in the 
accomplishment of his aim. And the same may be said of those 
who dioose CO renounce the world and become ascetics j they 
often gain a pleasure beyond anything we can imagine^ The man 
who wishes to become a leader deems it necessary to forgio 
many forms of pleasure, without the lease regret, in order to attain, 
the greater pleasure of realizing his ambiuon- These and many 
other similar examples go to show that the 4 nward pleasures" are 
iar more powerful than the sensuous. They produce a sadsfecdon 
deeper and more lasting. That being the case, what should be said 
of intellectual pleasures that are more elevated than both the 
sensuous and the inward? But what exactly is pleasure? ^Pleasure 
is a perception and an attainment in the quest for that which to 
the perceiver is a perfecdon and a good in itself."* And in like 
manner ‘pain is 3 percepdon . . , which to the perceiver is a 
harm and an But good and evil are rdadve^ they differ 

according to the criEeria widi which they are judged^ The human 
emodons have one coneepdon of good and evil, and the mind 
has another, and they do not always agtee- 

Arisiode had discussed pleasure and pain at great length,^ and 
had analysed the \iews of his predecessors, none of which he 
could accept in their entirety. And when his works w^ere rendered 
into Aiahic, the subject became a favourite topic of discussion 
among the Faldsija, producing some very curious theories, 
- hhardt^ p. * im 1 Nkom. £tAk, Book X. 
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though the majority followed along Aristotelian lines. In Persian 
one of the most Interesting and detailed arguments is found in a 
work of Ka^r Khosrow* who strongly disagrees with Razi's 
de£iution of pleasure as nothing but a return to the normal staie^ 
which is not altogether whac Aristotle had said, diough somewliat 
related. For Avicenna what is more important is the relation of 
the difieient forms of pleasure to one another, and the comparative 
value of each. He arrives at the conclusion that the hipest and 
purest form is the intellectual pleasure available to those who 
can rise above the vulgar notions and piaaices of the rest. Under 
Plotinian influence he emphasizes the two elements of pleasure, 
viz, perfection and the perception of it as such. These can be 
attained far more effectively and fruitfully in the intellectual 
sphere, and with more elevating results. There is of course 
nothing new in bis apprecianon of the pleasures of contemplation. 
The Greeks, and Aristotle in particular, had stressed them long 
before him. What he tried to point out without expressly affirm¬ 
ing it, was rite contrast of this conception with the doctrinal ideas 
of pleasure and pain, the most sensuous forms of which were 
promised for the righteous and for the wicked in the world to 
come. He seemed to have had a natural aversion to this doctrine, 
and sometimes openly challenged its validity. His detractors hit 
back by saying that this was because he knew exactly where he 
was destined to end and he feared the punishments In store for 
him. 

* * • • 


SdioUrs have been undecided as to whether to call Avicenna 
a rational mystic or a mystie rationalist. There may be little in 
his early works to show an incIiiiatiQn towards mystidsmj his 
heede life could not have been pardciitarly conducive to such 
a dl^pline; and the stories about his asBodadon with oelebraied 
mystics are not authendc. And yet be devotes the closing pages 
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of one of his latest books, vk, the JsAardt^ to what is avowedly 
mystic thought- There are besides a number of short treadses, 
noi all of which have been published, containing mystic tales and 
aliegories* The dates of these have not yet been determined, but 
it is safe to asstirne that they are all rather late works; and that 
his interest in the mystics and their way of life did not develop 
early in him. Yet be had never denied what may be called divine 
truths and spiritual values. He had admitted and jusdlied such 
things as inspirarion, revelation, and the power of prayers. It is 
not therefore surprising that he should have graduaJly come to 
see the significance of the mystic path. Farabi had done tlie same 
before him, and there is mudi tliat is similar in their attitudes 
towards it^ except that they were of entirely different tempera- 
menis themselves. Unlike his predecessor, Avicenna was a high- 
spirited, active and ambitjous man; and perhaps for that reason 
bis is an intellectualized form of mysticism that never became 
a fundamental part of his philosophica] system. The imponanoe 
that some have attempted to gjve to this aspect of his thought is 
hardly justified. He writes with appredadon and sympathy about 
the mystics, but in a very objective tone, not pretending to be 
one of them. 

The sources of Avicenttiaii mystidsm are twofold. There is 
the indigenous element and the Neo-Platonic. The theory that 
the chief features of the Islamic form of this discipline are all of 
Neo-Platonic origin has been discarded. Mystidsm is a native 
growth in many parts of the world; and there is no doubt that 
what is known as ^ultsm was in its essentials a distinctive contrifau- 
rion of the Persian mind. Nevertheless foreign influences from 
both the East and the West coloured many of its doctrines. Some 
ideas and practices can be traced to India, while others are 
indubitably of Neo-Platonic, Gnostic and perhaps Hermetic 
provenance. Exactly how they found their way into §ufisra is 
not clear, thou^ oddly enough the writings of the Fa/djifii may 
have had something to do with it, Avicenna does not seem 
particularly attracted to the devotional aspects of ^ufistn; and 
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he incurred the displeasure, and^ in some cases, even the violent 
condemnation of Persian ^u£s. As a philosopher he was drawn 
inescapably to some of Its principal conceptions, and the inter¬ 
pretations which it offered for problems that he had found difficult 
to explain. Often in his psychology he speaks of certain relations 
of the soul as being mysterious and baffling to tbe human mind- 
It is in such cases that he tums to mysticism, hoping to find 
some help. This explains why there is so much of PlotinJan 
thought in his account of the soul, whether in rdadon to God, 
or dtiiing the period of its sojourn in the human body. The 
inieUcctualized form of Neo-Platonic mysticism seemed congenial 
and more to hh liking, though the indigenous element is rarely 
absent. 

He who has been initiated into the mystic order, Avicenna 
tells us, has states and stages particular to him and the life that he 
leads. He is the man who bears the name of 'drifl the knower 
(and whom here we might call the gnostic without in any way 
associating him with Gnostics, though there may be some 
relation between the names). Mystics while stiU inhabiting 
their earthly bodies, have a way of escaping from them in order 
that, separated and free, they may take the path to *the world of 
sanctity.’ There are certain things that are hidden within them, 
and others that they show publicly. The things that they demon¬ 
strate to everyone are denounced by those who disapprove of 
them, and highly praised by those who know and understand^ 
and ‘we shall relate them to you.’^ These introductory remarks 
summarize in some waj-s Avicenna’s whole attitude to ^iifism. 
Interest, appredation and acknowledgement they contain, but no 
commitment. 5ufis arc different from ascetics and piedsts, be likes 
10 point out. He who renounces the goods of the world and all 
the benefits that they offer, is called an ascedc he w*bo 

devotes his w'hole time to religious practices such as prayers, fast- 
ing and nocturnal vi^ls, is considered a piedsc and a worshipper 
('dad); and he who concentrates his thou^ts on the Almighty 
■ Cf. p. [99. 
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SO that (he light of God may dawn upon his timer self, is given 
the special name of tnower C^f) oc gnostic. These qualities 
are sometimes held separately; and there are cases where they 
ate found in combination. And yet among others besides the 
gnostics ascedsm takes the form of a business nansacdon. h is 
as though it buys the goods of the next world with those of this 
world. Whereas with the gnosdc, renunciation is abstention 
from anything that may distract his inner sdf from its intimacy 
with the Truth, a rising above everything other than the Truth. 

In a similar manner pietism or worship is with other than the 
gnostic a commeicial transaction. It Is as though the pietist labours 
in this world for a payment that he will receive in the next world, 
in the form of rewards that he has been promised. But for the 
gnostic it is a disdpUne for his energy and an exerdse for the 
estimative and imaginative faculties of his soul. He thereby turns 
them away from the near regions of pride to the distant realms 
of divine truth. There they will abide in peace with the intimate 
(ri/r) of the inner self, when Truth turns its efiulgence upon 
them with nothing to mar the light It is then that die intimate 
of the inner self becomes enamoured of the brilliant dawn; and 
that love and devotion become an established habit; so that 
whenever It wishes to penetrate into the light of truth without 
doubts or fears to obstruct, it will be encouraged by that light 
iinril it finds itself wholly and completely in the path of sanctity 

In this passage tn which we have tried to be as faithful to the 
original as possible, two points are noticeable. One is the scorn 
with which Avicenna speaks of ascetics and pietists, the other 
is the respect that he entertains for the gnostic and his graphic 
description of mystic experience. When the ways of his life are 
remembered, It ss not surprising that he had no use for ascetism or 
pietism, but can it be said that he must have had some mystic 
experience himselfr Certain scholars have been positive about it, 
though we do not find sufficient evidence for that. The passage 

' JrASrai, p. tjg, 
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doeSy however^ prove an intimate knowledge of all that the 
mystics strive for and ulrimately claim to have attained- 

Man does not live alone; he is in social contact with his 
fdlow-men; there is agreement and disagreement between him 
and the others, a constant exdtange of things and ideas; he 
C3imoi do everything for himself^ nor can he ihint everything 
by himself- There must be a law to relate these reladons, and 
that necessitates a lawgiver who must prove by signs and symbols 
that he has been appointed by GcmI. He has also to promise 
rew'ard and punidiment, for obvious reasons^ These have to come 
from God ; and that makes people tty to know Him and worship 
Him, They are taught how to do so; they are enjoined to say 
thdr prayers so often because neperitiori helps them to rememher 
God in their daily lives, which in turn assists in the maintenance 
of justice necessary for the survival of the human speaes* The 
gnostics, on the other hand, have tlie advantage of deriving from 
these forms of worship a profit peculiar to themselves when they 
turn their faces completely towards God* In the regulation of this 
all-encompassing order w'e can see God's wisdom, loving¬ 
kindness and bounty at work- In contrast to the practical requite^ 
ments of the ordin^ man, the gnostic seeks the truth only for 
its own sake. There is nothing that he would prefer to knowing 
God and worshipping Him; not because of hope or fear, but due 
to the fact that God deserves to be worshipped, and the position 
of worshipper is a noble relationship towards Him. It is then tliat 
the trutli is no more the goal, but an ifuemiecliaty leading to Him 
who b the ultimate goal sought by alL And yet he who gives an 
intermediary position to truth is to be pitied in a way- It means 
that he has not yet attained full sarisfacdon and joy- He stands to 
the real gnostic as a young boy in companson to the man of 
mature experience^ 

The first stage in the progressive development of the mystic 
is what they gall *the will* ^ai-irdda}. It is that with which he 
strengthens bis resolve to demonstrate his convictions* With it 
he gains the ardent desire to bind himself with the bonds of &jtb; 
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to attach himself to that unfailing source of determination, and 
thus bring peace to his soul. It is then that the inrimate of his 
Inner self moves towards the realms of sanctity that it may profit 
from the bliss of attaining that goal. So long as he b tn that stage, 
he b a 'seeker* (murid)- But he needs other things in addition. 
He must have spiritual discipline and exercise fr^o^a). The 
purpose of these is threefold. First to enahb him to turn away 
and disregard all things save the Truth. Second, to enable him 
to overcome the self that rules the passions, and make a satisfied 
and confident soul rule supreme. In such a case the ima^nadve 
and estimative bculdes cease to be occupied with matters that 
are base and low, and become concentrated soldy on what b 
sanctified. And third, it is to render the 'intimate* more gentle and 
capable of yielding his undivided attention and complete devotion. 
The first form of discipline leads to real ascetism. The second 
form includes various exercises, such as the practice of worship 
associated with thought; the use of melodies to serve the faculties 
of the soul, to which may be added the words that are chanted; 
the sermon of a preacher when it b intelligmt, eloquently 
expressed and delivered in an impressive tone. The tliird form 
requires subtle thought, and pure and chaste love directed by 
the beauty of the beloved, not by the force of passion.' 

So far the man of the mystic path has gone through states and 
stages of preparation. He has used his will and strengthened his 
resolve; with discipline and exerdse lie has passed the different 
stages of self-purification. And when that has advanced sufii- 
ciendy, and a certain limit has been reached, furtive glimpses of 
the light of God begin to be revealed to him—vbions ‘delicious 
to behold.’ Uke li^tning they appear and they are gone. These 
are the occasions they themselves call 'moments’ And 

these moments are preceded and also followed by periods of 
ecstasy (wi^d )—one period leading to the moment, and the other 
following the mysdc experience. And if be perseveres in the 
exerdses, the moments will become more frequent, and tberefore 

' Cr. /^Aoror, p. 
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the ecstasies. Until the time comes when, with no more exercises 
necessary, he is overwhelmed by the frequency with which the 
moments come to him. It is then that by merely fixing his eyes 
on something, and every time that he does so, he is carried away 
to the realms of sanctity by the evocation of a happy meraoiy. 
It might be said chat he sees the Creative Truth in everything; 
his labours have home fruit; he has reached the highest degree 
and attained the goal He is now in contact (itnsal) with God. 
The long periods of quietude have ended; and his com- 

panions can notice that he is no more at rest. And yet he can 
proceed still fartlier. Exercise can carry him to the stage whe« 
his ^moments^ would be thought to he periods of ^quietude ; his 
ecstatic escapes would become habitual; and the lightning 
glimpses would be transformed into Sames of light* He gains an 
acquaintance chat will remain permanently with him and whose 
constant companjonship affords him profit and satisfaction* 
Should that acquaintance ever desert him thencefortii, he would 
be left sad and perplexed.^ 

In the account on which this last passage is based^ Avicenna 
unexpectedly changes his lenninology. He has been describing 
throughout the journey of the gnostic along the mystic 

path in his quest for knowledge or gnosis And when 

describing how he reaches the state of compleie knowledge 
Avicenna introduces what seems a new idea. Making 
use of the same Arabic root meaning to know, he claims that the 
gnostic gains what he calls a willing acquaintance (mi/drifity at 
that stage* His word connotes some sort of reciprocal relationship 
which, thou^ based on knowledge, implies an exchange and a 
^ve-and-take in addition to it. At that limit, he says, all that there 
is hidden in the gnostic is revealed to him; but if he penetrates 
into this relationship of acquaintance, it becomes less and less 
apparent to him, so that he seems to be absent even when present, 
and travelling away even when in his place- This acquaintance 
or mutual knowledge is at first only sometimes arrived at; later 

* p. 30J. 
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he on have it when he wishes. And he can proceed sdlJ farther 
and reach a stage where it depends no more on his desire. When¬ 
ever he notices one thing, he sees another also; and the idea 
constantly occurs lo Idm to leave this world of illusion and seek 
the realms of Truth* Once he has passed all the stages of exercise 
and has truly attained the goal* the indmate of his self becomes 
a highly polished mirror turned towards the Creative Truth, And 
pleasures from on high will come pouring down upon him ; and 
he will be overjoyed to find that his soul has traces of God upon 
it* He takes one look at the realms of Truth and another at his 
sold; and after that he is hesitant and never sure. 

In some of his other works also, Avicenna had spoken of this 
twofold relation of the human soid—its contact with the heavenly 
world, and its attachment to the body that it occupies. This dual 
activity, however, is a common theme in 5ufi literature f and we 
find it difficult to agree w\ih the claim that it was an Avicennian 
contribution* The gnostic who stood with reluctant feet gating, 
now' at the realms of Truth, then at his own soul, finally relink- 
quishes his self completely; and fixes his eyes solely on the Lord 
of sanctity. And if he ever turns again to his soulj it is only lo 
see n looking on, and not to appreciate its splendour* It is then 
and there that he reaches the ulrimate goal, 'There is in mjEh the 
arrival (al-wusuT),*^ 

This account of the hfe-Iong journey sinuses the different 
stages through which the gnostic has to pass. Tliere is first the 
state in which he begins to iiave 'moments^; then come the periods 
of 'quietude"; after tliat he achieves 'contact*; and finally he 
'arrives" at union with the Creative Truth* Whether the stages 
are di vided into only tliree, or more, the description of them by 
Avicenna had a profound influence on his successors; and we 
find it quoted by I bn Tufail in Andalusia ^ Here again the problem 
is posed: Does this exposition prove that Aviranna had a genuine 
mystic experience? Some have insisted that this is the casep and 

■ p* M4* * Cf. ffa^y Sen Gauthier. 
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maintain that he is writing of things he passed through himself. 
They claim in addition dtat while certain notions are related to 
Plodnan thought, others are undouhtedJy Avicennian. We, how¬ 
ever, take the view that he was animated soldy by the desire to 
analyse an experience chat he is prepared to accept as profoundly 
true, but of which he does not claim personal knowledge. 

The traveller having climbed to the summit and reached his 
destination, finds himself completely transformed. His values are 
changed and his outlook surprisingly altered. Occupation with 
things that he had most reluctantly renounced now becomes a 
tiresome and frustrating labour; and dependence on those facul¬ 
ties that he always found so submissive in himself now seems 
an exasperating weakness. Pride in the qualities that adorned his 
self appears misguided even though justified; and total abandon¬ 
ment to Him who is creative and true seems the only salvation. 
Tliere are specific elements in this quest for gnosis which we call 
mysticism. It begins tvith separation; then there is a denunciation; 
tlien a renunciation; and then a complete lefusaL Through the 
execution of these acts the gnosdc succeeds in concentrating on 
the essentia] attributes of God, to order that he may profit by 
them and eventually acquire them, until such time as he arrives 
at oneness, which is the state of complete unity; and then there is 
a standstill (wuquf)~ The separation is from things that might turn 
him away &om his quest; the denunciation is of the things that 
used to engage and occupy him; the renunciatioti is in order to 
gain freedom; and the complete refusal is the neglect of all else 
save the goal. There ace certain degrees to which a gnostic can 
pass even beyond these, but those are very difficult to understand; 
words fail to describe them, they can better be imagined, and 
even then it is not the true thing. To amw at the proper con¬ 
ception, one has to be a man of contemplation and not of Hp- 
servioe, of personal insight and nor of hearsay; one must be of 
those who have reached the fountain-head, nor of those "who have 
only listened to the tale. This is why the gnostic is so happy and 
gay; modest and humble withal- He could not be otherwise now 
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that he sees the truth in eveiythingj and finds man an object of 
pity in search of what is utterly fiiule. 

The gnostic has states in which he cannot bear even the mur¬ 
mur of the breeze, much less such unnecessary piecccupations 
as might engage him. In those moments when he has turned 
towards the Truths should his self raise a veil to separate him, or 
the intimaie of his soul cause a simple motion to disturb him, be 
is grieved and annoyed. But once he has reached and gained the 
station of ‘amva]’,(wa«y^, he then has the choice either to devote 
himself wholly to the Truth, and sever his relations with all else; 
or to try to combine the two, devoting attendon to this world, 
and also to the other. He never loses his temper with anyone, 
nor is he ever very angry. And how could he he when over¬ 
whelmed by such a sense of pity for man? Instead of adminis¬ 
tering blame, he would rather advise and give gentle counsel- He 
is brave because be does not fear death; generous because he 
loves no more what he now deems futile; magnanimous because 
his soul is now too great to worry about the eviU committed by 
his fellow-men; and forgetful of sdl that was done to him because 
he is now occupied wholly with God. The gnostics differ some¬ 
times in their modes of life; according to the plans and purposes 
that they have in view. Some choose to be austere and lead a 
humble life—sometimes even a miserable one, when they disdrin 
all earthly things. Others do not hesitate to partake of what life 
can offer. Some continue the religious practices, others neglect 
them after their 'arrival/ 

Avicenna ends this diapicr of the hhardt with die remark, tliat 
'what is comprised in this section [of our book] is a source of 
laughter for the thoughtless, an admonition for the accomplished- 
He who has heard it and felt revulsion, let him blame himself. 
Perhaps it does not suit him. And everything has been provided 
for him who was created for it.** 

What of the prodigies usually associated with these mystic 
divines in the popular imagination? If you hear of a gnostic going 

* IfharSt, p. 'Xsrf. 
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for long periods without food, Avicenna says, or doing some¬ 
thing no one else is capable of, or even foretelling a furuie event, 
do not be surprised and do not disbelieve it. AH these have a 
perfecdy natiual explanation^ It w'as seen in the study of 
psychology that the &culdes of the soul are in constant inter¬ 
action with one another, and that they can for long or short 
periods render one another ineffective and inoperative. The same 
applies when they interact with the physical forces and require¬ 
ments of the human body. A typical case is when fear paralyses 
sexual passion, or digestion; and prevents the execution of the 
most ordinary acts. In feet psychic jiowers directed by the facul¬ 
ties of the soul have complete control over the body; and when 
the concerted exeidse of one faculty prevents the operation of 
digestion and therefore of hunger, there is nothing contrary to 
the natural law. These psychic powers can weaken or strengthen 
the physical forces. Fear and sorrow weaken a man, while hate, 
rivalry and also joy make him stronger. It is the strength that 
comes from joy, and conhdence and faith in God that make a 
gnostic capable of doing things others cannot. And the reason 
why he can foretell the future sometimes is that he gains an 
unusual capacity to judge from the past and reason thin^ out 
and thus arrive at a conclusion. Furthermore, it was seen that 
particulars are engraved in the world of the intellea in a general 
way and universally; and those who develop the proper disposi¬ 
tion can have these paiticulats engraved upon their own souls 
to a certain extent. Hence in this case also the process is a natural 
one, and the explanation not difficul t to see.^ 

Besides chb analysis of the mystic life, Avicenna has left some 
tales couched in symbolic language and of semi-mystic, semi- 
philosophical significance.' In tlunr desire to bring about a closer 
Tapprockitntnt with religious belief, the Islamic thinkers had 
clamed that there was an exact correspondence between the 
different intelligences of which die philosophers spoke and the 

' CL MSfat, pp. aoT-io. 

* Cf- H. Coifaui, ArktrtW tt U Ricit vidwmrtj i veil. 
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angels aboui whom religion was so positive. In dieir account of 
the cosiacjs they had argued that each of the celestial spheres had 
a soul of its own. These souls were celestial beings possessing 
imaginadoii; and might rightly be called celestial angels. Above 
them stood the intelligences who might be considered the same 
as the Chenihim. And as lo the Active Intelligence, it was iden¬ 
tified with the angel Gabriel. In a dramatized tale’ we find 
Avicenna relating how' one day he went out for a ramble in the 
vicihity of a town together with a few companions, and there 
chanced to meet a man who though to all appearance extremely 
old, bad the full vigour and alertness of youth. According to the 
interpretation of his pupil who has left a commentary on this tale, 
he himself represents the seeker after truth; hts companions are 
his senses; and the venerable man (&om whom he is to seek 
information), none other than the Active Intelligence personified. 
*My name Is “the living,” and my lineage “son of the vigilant,' 
the old man says, 'and as to my home-town, it is the city of 
celestial Jerusalem (die sacred abode). My profession is unceasing 
rravel in the regions of the world ... and my face is always turned 
toward my father who is "The Living,” ' In reply to the request 
that he should accompany him on his journeys, which symbolize 
the search after knowledge, the old man remarks that that could 
not be done while stiU hampered by the presence of the com¬ 
panions. They cannot be discarded now. The time will come 
when he (the narrator) will be entirely free and separate &om 
them; and can then embark unimpeded on his quest. There are 
three directions he could take, thou^ it is not given to everyone 
to travel the whole way. Tliere are first the regions of the West 
and the countries beyond it. That is where the light sets. It is the 
abode of Matter; there it resides for all w'ho seek it. Then there 
arc the realms of the East- It is where the sun rises in all its glory. 
It is the home and fountain-head of Form, To it must such faces 
turn as seek illumination- And diirdly are the lands situated 
between the East and the West, wherein is to be found every- 
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thing tteit is composed of matter and form combined. But how 
is he to find his way; how can lie choose between the different 
paths? Here the rationalist emerges. It 1$ by logical thought and 
reasoning tliat he must be guided. That should be sufficient to 
prevent him firom getting lost in the wilderness. That should lead 
him to knowledge which is an all-revealing source of light. Tlte 
polar regions should be avoided; dtey are places of darkness and 
therefore of ignorance. The people m the West are stiangeis 
from distant climes; and they are in constant stHfe. The East is 
where the sun dawns; and the sun is the ^ver of forms, ifae Dator 
Formarum. These reflections were expressed in symbolic lan¬ 
guage a thousand years ago by a ptiilosopber who at the time of 
writing was actually a prisoner deep tn the dungeon of a fortress. 

Another such allegorical tale is entitled the Treatise of the 
Bird^ Here a bird wings its way from place to place in search 
of a friend to whom It can confide its secret, and witli whom it 
can share its sorrows; only to find that such beings arc rare now 
that friendship has become a matter of commerce; and that not 
until a brotherhood is established based on truth and guided from 
above, can there be free communion among all. The bird calls 
out to its *brot]iers in truth* to share one another’s secrets, to 
remove the veil that separates their hearts, and to join in an effort 
to seek perfection. It bids them make manifest their inner selves, 
and hide what has been apparent; to love death in order that they 
may live; to remain constantly in Eight and not hide within the 
nest lest that may become a mp for them. It is he who can 
confront his tomorrow with confidence that is truly alive and 
awake. The bird then begins to relate the story of bow once 
together with other birds it wtis beguiled into a pleasant place, and 
there they were all caught in the nets that had been carefully laid 
for them; and they suffered in their captivity. Until one day the 
narrator-bird managed to escape from Its cage, as some others 
Iiad done before it, and join them in their flight to lands where 
they could all be safe. They flew over happy fields and lovely 

' RiiSlat ai'Teir, edit* Mehctn. 
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mountains where they were tempted to remain. But they con¬ 
tinued dll after pas^g over nine mountains, they ftnalJy reached 
the City of the King. They entered into the palace and were 
invited into his presence, ^len their eyes fell on the King they 
were so overwhelmed that they forgot all thdr afflictions. He 
gave them courage and they reported all that they had under¬ 
gone, whereupon the King assured them that such things would 
never happen again, for he was sending his Messenger whose 
mission was to make sure that peace and iusttce should prevail. 

Of the tale of SalamSn and Absd! there were two versions. One 
was of Hermetic origin and had been translated into Arabic by 
Uunain; the other, to which he refers in the IskSrat^ was by 
Avicenna himself. The first version has survived,* but of the 
second we only know through the short commentary of Tusl. 

> Cf, Ttr'a Soia'tL 
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MEDICINE AND THE NATUEAL SCIENCES 

V 

THE Can$a qf McJicmc Is Avicenna^s chief medical work, wMst 
his minor treatises deal with separate diseases and their treatment- 
just as his SAiJ^ was concerned with aU aspects of philosophyj 
this voluminous undemkingj which was to become equally 
renowned in both the East and the West, is an encyclopaedia of 
the medical knowledge of his day* The fonner w'as basically 
Aristotelian with important contributLons of Avicenna^s own; 
this comprises in the main what Hippocrates and Galen had 
taught, together with the results of hts medical practice and the 
experience that he had gained^ It also includes what his immediate 
predecessors had written on the subject. In concept as well as in 
method there are points of similarity betw^een the two books on 
which, we are told^ he worked at the same rime- The 
though the whole of it has not yet been edited, has been fre¬ 
quently if not comprehensively studied, but the Csmn though 
already printed in full,^ has besi examined only in parts,» and 
sdll awaits a patient and competent student. Avicenna may not 
be as great a physician as a philosopher, yet he is commonly 
referred to as ‘the prince and chief of physidans"; and it b sup¬ 
posed that with him Islamic medicine reached its zenith. 

Greek medicine readied the Islamic world before philosophy. 
Already in Ummayad rimes a Persian Jew by the name of 
Masarjawaih had translated the Pan^ss of Ahron, a Chrisrian 
monk who lived in Alexandria not long before the Arab con¬ 
quest, into Arabic. In Baghdad, Persian and Indian medicine 
became incorporated with the Creek. The process had in &ct 

■ CiAcuiif cdiL OKratne, RoEm?, MOXCIIL 
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already started in GuDdishapOr, and the teadiing at that institu- 
tlon comprised aH three elements* Thence a long line of cele¬ 
brated physicians graduated and spread out over the Islamic 
world. They became panicuJarly numerous at the court of the 
Caliphs. Some r<^ched great eminence and even took part in 
public life; others helped to produce a dll then non-existent 
Arabic litcratijis on the stihjeci. Among the latter^ Hunain was 
one of the earliest and most noted. The outstanding contribu¬ 
tion that he made to the creation of Arabic philosophical Iiceta- 
ture, through his numerous translations from Greek, has already 
been noted. His renderings of medical works^ though smaller in 
number^ were no less important* According to his own claim, 
he translated practi^ly the whole corpus of Galenic writings 
wbich ran into some hundred and forty books. He also trans¬ 
lated ftcm Hippocrates, including his j4pkorismj^ and some of 
Galen s commentanes on Hippocrates. In addidon, he corrected 
the transIadDn of the Afedica of Dioscuridesi and made 

his own renderings of the Sympsis of Oribasim, and Seven 
£ooi:s of Paul of Aegina. He did original work as well* He wrote 
QudstiDiu m Medicine which became well known; and another 
work called Ten Treatises an tAe £ye described as ^ihe earliest 
syst^dc textbook of ophthalmology knovm.' His pupils 
continued the transladon of medical hooks w ith Just as much 
interest and care as they devoted to the philosophical works- 
It has been observed that after an inidal period of translation 
and minor works, tlie initiative seems lo pass rapidly from the 
hands of tlie Chrisdans and Harranians who were the pioneers, 
to the Muslims whedier Arabs, Turks, or Persians. This is as 
true in medicine and die natural sciences as it was in philosophy^ 
The time of the translators had hardly drawn to a close when 
Kindi and F^ihi appeared on the scene, and totally eclipsed 
them with their origir^ contributions. And the pupils of Hiuiain 
had not yet finislied rendering Greek medical works into Arabic 
when Muslim physicians, mosdy of Peraian extraction, came 
along Vfiih the results of their clinical observadons and personal 
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experiences. Pandects became replaced by substanriai encydo- 
paedias, and aphorisms by hospitaJ reports of much value. The 
first and, by common consent, the greatest of these was Rizi, of 
whose philosophical ideas some mention has already been made. 
According to a competent critic, *Rhazes was undoubtedly the 
greatest physician of the Islamic world, and one of the greatest 
physicians of all tinie.’ Students of medicine must be giateful that 
in spite of a large piacdoc and extensive travels, be found time to 
write about a hundred medical books, not all of whidi, however, 
can be classified as learned works. He has a treatise On the fact that 
even ski^idphysicians catutot heal all diseases^ and another On why 
people prefer piacks and charlaums to skilled physicians. His most 
celebrated work is On Sracdlpox and MeasUs^^ two of the most 
common diseases in the East. And it should be remembered that 
smallpox had been unknown to Greek medicine. This wvs 
translated into Latin and various other languages including 
Englisli, and was printed some forty rimes between 1498 and 
i86<S. 

This work, supposed to give the first dear account of these 
two diseases that has come down to us, is eclipsed by his magnum 
opus described as ‘perhaps the most extensive ever written by a 
medical man/ His al^Ifdwl, meaning ‘The Comprehensive' and 
known to the Latins as L^er Cmitinens., w'as an enormous manual 
giving the results of a life-rime of medical practice. This may 
have been actually finished by Bizi's pupils and the material 
afterwards collect^ by his patron. Only ten out of the original 
twenty volumes are extant today. ‘For each disease Riiazes first 
cites all the Greek, Syrian, Arabic, Persian and Indian authors, 
and at the end pves his own opinion and experiences, and he 
preserves many striking examples of his clinical insight/* In 
^tin the work was repeatedly printed &om i486 onwards, and 
its influence on European medimne was considerable. 

Besides translations and extracts, Arabic medical Uteraruie had 
included manuals that often took the form of pandects. These 
* Meyerhof; nSnence p, 
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wer« recapiniladons of the whole of medicine beginning at the 
head and working down to die feet; and diere were also the 
cram books in the form of questions and answers. Now the ten¬ 
dency was to collect all the available knowledge and add the 
author's own conrrihutions and the results of his practice, (These 
works differed in size* If die compilation of Bazi ran into twenty 
volumes, that of another pliysidan of Persian raccoon, known 
to the Ladns as Haly Abbas (d. 994) and called by them L^r 
regiiis, was far more modest; and so was the Firdffws al~Hikma of 
Tabari.) There w'as thus a whole tradition of medical writing in 
existence when the danon of Avicenna appeared. It cannot 
therefore claim to be enoiely original in form or in subfect- 
matter; but in more ways than one, it was the culmination of all 
that had been done before in this field. It occupies die same posi¬ 
tion in medical literature that the Skija has in philosophical 
■writings, and may acnially have been meant to be a counterpart 
of the o^er. The Canoa is a highly compact work, giving mainly 
facts; it rarely indulges in general discussions. It fills a big fat 
volume, and yet is not unwieldy for the general practitioner to 
whom it is undoubtedly addressed. Of all his sixteen medical 
works, this is the one to which the physician can most rapidly 
refer, One of its distinctive features is the system of classification 
used; this may be thought no'wadays to have been carried too 
far, and to be rather confusing as a result. It is divided into five 
books, each of which is then subdivided into different Jimns, 
then jiifi and then maqShi. Book One comprises a general 
description of the human body, its constitution, memberB, tem¬ 
peraments and faculties. Then follows a section about common 
ailments, their causes and their complications. Then one about 
general hygiene and the 'necessity of death'; and finally one 
about the treatment of diseases. Book Two deals with Materia 
Medka. Book Three is devoted to separate diseases, and is com¬ 
posed of twenty-two farsnt. Book Four deals with those diseases 
that affect the ■whole system of the sufferer, and not only the 
diseased part. This book is composed of seven fanns. Book Five, 
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which is the last, is on pliarmacology, in the form known to the 
Islamic world as ^qrahadkin, a word mutilated and arabkized, 
corresponding to the Greek grapkidian^ meaning a small treatise; 
and commonly found in Latin manuscripts as GtaixtJin, This 
was a subject of some importance when it is remembered that 
Islamic pharmacology comprised a good deal of on^nal work, 
and survived in Europe down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

On the intrinsic value of the Catum as a permanent contribu¬ 
tion to medical science, we are not competent to judge. Suffice it 
to say that when transkted into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in 
the twelfth century, it became so highly prized that in the last 
thirt}' years of the fifteenth it was issued sixteen times; and more 
than twenty times in the sixteenth century. This apart from 
editions of separate parts of the work. In the second half of the 
seventeenth century it was still bdng printed and read, and con¬ 
stantly used by the pracddoneis. And it is supposed to have been 
studied as a textbook in the medical school of Louvain Univer¬ 
sity as late as the eighteenth century. The medical curriculum in 
Vienna and Frankfurt on the Oder, in the sixteenth century, was 
largely based on the Caaan of Avicenna and the Ad AlmtBisorem 
of Rhazes. The translation of the Canon by Andrea AJpago 
(d. 1310) of Italy was followed by even later versions which were 
taught in various European universides especially In Italy and 
Fiance. It superseded to a great extent the regius; and it 
was not undl human dissection came to be allowed that European 
anatomists detected certain anatomical and physiologleal errors 
of Galen wluch had been transmitted to Europe through the 
works of Avicenna. 

On the occasion of the celehiadons In honour of Avicenna's 
rnillenary in Tehrin,i competent judgements were passed on 
certain parts of the Canon. It appears that in pliarmacology some 
of his contribudons were original and important; e.g, he intro¬ 
duced many herbs into medical practice tlat had not been tried 
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before; he seems to h;ave been aware of the andsepric effects of 
alcohol, for he recommends that wounds should be first washed 
wdth wdne* This was probably a common practice long before 
him, since Zoroastrian rituals had used wine from early dmes, 
and had even provided for washing parts of the body with it. 
Yet Avicenna may have been the first to nealire its anusepric 
properties. He also recommended the drinking of mineral waters, 
quite feshionable tiowadays. And he su^ests that experiments 
should be made on animals- In the field of cliemistry, perhaps his 
greatest seirvice the total discrediting of alchemy. This 
practice had developed a regular naditiort in the Tslamic w'orld. 
Kindi and Firabi had both argued for it as a legitimate punauit- But 
it was associated mainly with the name of Jabir, known to the 
Wesiem world as Geber. The identity of this man has pimled 
modem scholars. There was a mj^tic by that name, yet he could 
hardly have been the author of some one hundred books on the 
sttbjeci- In any case many had taken up alchemy and w-asted dieir 
years over it. And when Avicenna rame, he repudiated its whole 
basis dearly and emphatically, lis possibiUcy,* be says, *has not 
been made evident to me. I rather find it remote^ because there is 
no way of splitring up one combination into another .. . differ- 
enriae being unknown. And if a thing is unknowm, how is it 
possible to attempt to produce or destroy it?*' 

* * m m 

We have to return to his philosophical works to take note of 
Avicenna's views on the natural sdenccs, which he discusses in 
die tradition of Aristotle. Large sections of the SAiJa and the 
Najat are devoted to such matters and correspond to Ae Physka 
and other treatises of the Stagirite and fretjuendy bear the same 
titles. In his classification he had divided the theoretical sciences 
in true Aristotelian fashion into metaphysics which he calls tlie 
higher science, mathematics, the middle sdence, and physic 
(*£^71 the low'CT science. Again, like his predecessor he 
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states that the subject of physics is exjsdivg naruTai bodies that 
are changeable and that have in them different manners of move^ 
ment and resr. Unlike metaphysics which is a itniveisal science 
that has lo prove its principles and the correctness of its pre^ 
misses, physics is only a particular science dealing with specific 
subjects- 

Natunal bodies, as the subject of physics^ are things composed 
of matEer, which is ihelr substratum^ and form whidi comes into 
it. And what is common to them all is the three-dimensional form 
which constitutes extensioTL These dimensions do no: enter into 
tlie definition of matter, they are just external aocidenis and not 
part of its existence even though they determine its state* In feet 
natural bodies, in an absolute sense, have only mo principal 
constiruentB, matter and form^ the attributes are accidents 
accruing from the general categories* Accidents come after 
matter by nature, and form prec^es matter by causality. And 
tliat separate principle, which governs all bodies, is not 

the cause of their existence only, bu: of their two principal 
constituents as well. To matter it gives permanence through 
form, and with them both it gives permanence to the natural 
bodies. It is itself separate, and consequently the state of its 
nature does not concern natural science^ It is to the essence and 
to the perfections of natural bodies that it gi ves permanencei and 
these perfecrions are either primary or secondary. Widiout the 
primary perfections they could not exist, while the secondary 
perfections are given permanence by means of certain powers or 
faculties placed in them which produce their acdons. I: is because 
of the presence of these powers that they react to outside forces, 
be they movement or emanation. These powers which are 
innate in them are of three kinds: (i) natural forces that pervade 
them and keep their perfectiorks and shapes and natural positions 
and reactions, and that determine their movement and rest, and 
that they all have in common; (2) forces that act through different 
means; widiout knowledge or will as in the case of the vegetative 
soul, with knowledge and will as in the i^se of the animal soul^ 
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md with knowledge of the reality of things through thought and 
invesdgauon as in the case of the human souL And (3) forces 
that act independently without the interraediaiy of any means or 
instrument, and with a single directing mil, and they are called 
the celestial souls. These forces are all to be found in one or 
other of the namral bodies affecting their matter and thdr foim 
Now every thing that comes to be, after not being, must neces¬ 
sarily have matter as a subject in w'hich or from which or with 
whi^ it can exist. In natural bodies this can be well perceived 
through the senses. It must also necessarily be preceded by a 
state of non-bdng otherwise it would be pre-etemal (aiahy). It 
must also necessarily have a fomi which it immediately took 
with its matter, otherwise nothing would have come to be. 
Hence, in true Aristotelian fashion, dim are three principles 
attached to all eadsdng natural bodies 1 form, matter, and priva¬ 
tion. Form comes first, then primarj^ matter or substratum, then 
pri>^tion which is only a state. The existence of such bodies has 
two causes which are in essence external to it, the agent or effi- 
dent cause, and the end or final cause. The end is that tiling for 
which it exists. Some count the means and the instruments among 
the causes, and also the onginal Ideas, but it is not as they would 
think iL All natuml bodies are led in thdr existence tow-ards an 
end and a good, nothing in them is superfluous or by chance 
^except in rare cases.* They follow an imperative order, and they 
have no pan that is unused or useless* 

The explanation of generation and corruption, or coming into 
being and passing a^ay, was of interest to philosophers and 
theologians alike. Aristode recognized two earlier views, that of 
the raonists who reduced both processes to a <jualitative change 
of the same single substance, and that of the plutalists who 
explained generation as the association of certain elementary 
bodies forming a whole, and corruption as thdr dissociation. It 
was this theory that was given a more definite form by the 
Atombts- Yet Aristotle himself had shown in his Pkysica that the 
belief in atoms leads to some impossible consequences. The 
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theory as developed by the Atoraists had an added importance 
for Avicenna because the Islamic theologians liad almost all 
adopted it as an explanation of generation and corruprion, wi th 
some slight modifications. It w'as therefore only natural that he 
should follow Aristotle and raise the matter in his physics. Some^ 
he saySj claim that natural bodies are composed of an aggregate 
of indivisible partSj and that they can be divided actually and 
potentially into a iinite number of these pans; otbers believe that 
their number is infinite; and still others think that bodies are 
composed of single and composite parts, and that the composite 
ate made up of similar and dissimilar components of those single 
parts. These single parts actually are not composed of any 
smaller ones but they have the potentiality of being divided into 
an infinite number of parts one smaller than the othetj though 
never into an Uidivi^le part. And if none of diese three descrip¬ 
tions is correct^ then the single body has actually no parts. 

An argument which he proceeds to adv'ance in refutation of 
the atomic theory is this. Whenever a part touches another tt 
makes confect with it, with or without an empty space being left 
between the two. If, however, it happens that a third part makes 
contact also with the first, then there must be some empty space 
left between Lhem, and the same is true if more parts make con¬ 
tact Hence the aggregate becomes divisible as a whole, and every¬ 
thing tliat makes contact in this way can be separated from the 
original part. Taking the contrary case, it may be said a part is 
indivisible from another when it does not m^e contace with it 
except by way of entering into it and becoming completely unified 
with it to form one single part. And when that happens it does not 
become the component part of a greater composite body^ Conse^ 
quendy indivisible parts cannot go to compose a complex body or 
a quantity. And again, let us suppose that two indivisible parts are 
placed on two others with one in between them . Each set is able to 
move, and neither prevents the movement of the other except by 
way of friction, for there is no internal or external opposition be¬ 
tween them. ITiat being the case, it is possible that they should 
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move together until they meet some obsmicdon. Supposing they 
did move and did meet an obscrucrion^ die impact would be either 
on the middle part or on one of the mo extremides. If the obstnic- 
tian is against either extremity^ it will stop it from modon and the 
other extremitywill condnue moving; and if the obstnicrion is 
against the middle part, then it will become separated itself and 
w'ill tliereby sepaiiate the extreniities, and that shows that they are 
divisible. The impact may even make the original sets of tw'o 
sepaxate from one another- Avicenna adduces various arguments 
against Atomism and refers to it at length in the Isharac also, 
though he had already discussed it in the SAiJa and the 
and in some minor treatises. The reason for diat is that It a 
very live issue among ihe theologians of the Islamic world, rinoe 
the Mu'tazelites had adopted the atomism of Democrites and with 
some mexlifications applied it to their exptanauQn of God^s 
creations on earth. Atomism thus has a long liistory in Islamic 
theology. It made what was ori^nalJy a purely materialistic 
theory result from divine wrisdouL^ 

Having disposed of Atomism^ A\icenna turns to movement 
and rest, and to rime, place and the void, which are thought to 
be implied in movement. Contiary to his predecessors, Aristotle 
had maintained bodi the reality and the continuity of change; 
and had said that it was ^the acnializarion of that which is poten¬ 
tially, as such/ Avicenna^s definition is not very different and he 
calls it a change in the state established in the body tliat is gradual 
and directed towards something, and that which is to be reached 
is poiendally not actually so. llius motion is septate from the 
state of the body, and diat state must be liable to increase and 
decrease. It is for this reason, he says, that it has been said that 
"movement is the actuali^arion and first enielechy (completeness) 
of a thing that is potentially as such.' Thus when a body is 
actually in one place and potentially in another, so long as it is 
at rest in its place it is potenrially movable and able to reach die 
other place; and if it moves it attains its first entdechy and 
* Cf. Ptftrt] Mdtfugi ^ ^lommUhTg^ 
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actualization which is the motion itself^ and duough it attains its 
second entelochy and actualization which ts the reaching to the 
othet place. This is how movement becomes the first entelechy 
of what is potential. That being the case, the existence of move¬ 
ment is placed in the time between pure potentiality and pure 
acniality, and is not one of those things that actually take place 
completely and permanently. All movement is in thing? that are 
liable to growth and shrinking, and does not involve substance, 
which does not suffer such changes. There is, therefore, no move* 
ment in substance; and its generation and corruption ts not 
change, because it takes place all at once and not gradually. 

Aristotle had said that in order to discover die kinds of move¬ 
ment one must find to which category movement belongs, and 
had come to the conclusion that there are only three kinds of 
movement—severally in respect of yeta/rfy, fatuity and phee. 
Avicenna, in considering the same quesdon, decides that in addi¬ 
tion there is movement with respect to posiiwn and falling under 
that category. This he calls 'our special opinion' and gives as 
an example the movement of a circular body upon itself. It may 
not move around anything, but it is in motion all the same and 
moves round its own position. In a lengthy justificadon of lus 
view, lie czarnines each of die categories one by one and arrives 
at the result that it must be conceded tliat there is no essential 
movement except in quantity, quality^ place and ponf«M, thus 
dissenting from the view of .^istotle. As to rest, it is nothing but 
die privation of movement. But every movement found in a body 
is due to a cause that ori^nates it. If as a body it moved of itself 
tiien all bodies would be in motion. The cause tliat makes it move 
is something besides its primary matter and form; it is a force or 
some other form that creates in it a property whidi becomes the 
source of tile movement and its principle. Not that the body 
moves itself by it, but it moves the body, and tile property of 
doing so belongs to it alone. When the cause producing motion 
is found in a body, it is said that it is a body chat moves by itself; 
and when it is found outside the body then it moves but not of 
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itseir Wliat moves by itself may do so through its will, or by 
nature; and when that is forced upon it, then it is by force of 
nature, and when it is by a natural will of its own., it is said to 
move through the action of the cdesdal souU 

Besides the kind, there is the form that movement takes. 
Reasoning from dse essential nature of a thing, and &om the fact 
that movement is something separate from it, and that the natural 
state is not one of movement, and that when a thing is involved 
in movement it is not in its natural state, but moves in order to 
return to it, it can be shown that every movement that is 'by 
force of nature' takes place when the thing is in an uncongenid 
state* This movement must necessarily be in a straight line if it 
is witli respect to piace^ for it is because of a natural inclination, 
and that seeks the shortest path, namely a sowight line* Hence it 
may be seen that the movement widi respect to phce^ when in 
a circle ratlier than in a straight line, as when round an external 
axis, is not by force of nature- A thing beeornes involved in a 
drcular form of motion not because of the forceful exigenci^ of 
its own nature, but in consequence of a psychical principle, i*e- 
a powder that moves that particular thing by choice or by wdU* 
The same is true of circular modon when it is with respect to 
ywitfifln. How could it in fact be otherwise when it w^as seen that 
every movement that is by force of nature is an escape from a 
state that is not natural to it? And nature does not work by choice 
but by force of compulsion* The fact that die movement is nor 
in a straight line hut in a circle is evidence that it is not by force 
of nature. It is rather by choice or will that comes from die 
movir^ power of a soul that does not work through blind force- 
The same may be said of all kinds of circular motion- 

Furthermore, movement with respect to place cannot be 
indivisible as the Atomists daim, Avicenna says* The existence 
of indivisible units of modon entails the existence of indivisible 
units of distance, and as this latter i dea cannot possibly be enter^ 
tained, the former must also be rejected* If motion corresponds 
with distanoe, and distance can be ^vided to infinity, then surely 
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there can be no end to the division of motion. If movement were 
composed of indivisible units of motion, there could not be one 
movement more rapid than another unless one had less and the 
other more units of rest intervening in between it. But this could 
not conceivably he the case because motion is continuous, and 
if one is rapid and the other slow it is because of the very nature 
of the motion and not of intervening units of rest. There can 
therefore be no indivisible units of morion, no matter how rapid 
it may be. Movement, it should be remembered, may be of a single 
genus or of a single species or of a single individual. It is of a 
single genus when it falls under one category or one of the genera 
coming under it. Growth and diminution, for instance, are one 
in genus because they both fall under the category of quantity; 
and there could be examples falling under the category of quality. 
It is of a single species when it is &om one supposed direction to 
another single direction within a fixed period of dme, like rising 
or falling. And it is of a single individual when even while of a 
single genus or species it is due to a single individual mover at 
a single time, and its unity lies in the existence of coritinuity in it. 

From movement Avicenna passes on to consider time. A move¬ 
ment within a supposed distance and at a certain velocity (rar'i) 
is found to dider from another within the same distance but 'adib 
a different velocity. Hence there is the possibility of its taking 
place with greater or less velocity, and this has a corresponding 
measure, and within that measure fall movement and all its parts. 
Now since movement is continuous that measure must be con¬ 
tinuous also, and it becomes a period that is liable to elapse. This 
period is expected to exist in matter because it has one part 
coming after another, and all that follows this order has some 
part that is supposedly more recent, and everything tliat newly 
comes to be is in matter or from matter. In this case it could not 
be from matter, for the union of matter and form do not prod uce 
an ori^tial creation. It is rather the disposition and the form that 
do so. A.i\6 every measure that is found in a matter or subject 
is either a measure of the matter itself or of the disposition in it. 
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It 15 not a measure of the matter itself, for that would meani that 
with its increase or decrease there would be a corresponding 
increase or decrease of the matter^ This is not the case and there¬ 
fore it is a measure of the disposition. And there is an established 
and an unescabJished disposition. It is not the measure of a per¬ 
manent and established disposition following matter. It is the 
measure of an unestablished disposition which is movementi It 
is for this reason that rime cannot be Imagined except in con- 
ncction with movement* And Aristode had said that rime implids 
change. 

Avicenna argues further to show^ that "time is not crated as 
a temporal creation iamd^^an\ but as an ori^nal 

creation in which its creator does not precede it in time 

and durationj but in essence*^^ By temporal creadon he means 
that there a rime when it did not exist and that then it came 
to exist. If it had had a temporal beginning, its creation would 
have taken place after a period of non-existence, that is after some 
prior rime; and since time by then had not yet come to exist, it 
must have taken place after a non-existent ^Jbre. It would then 
have been ^afier a before and before an after^; and what is so, is 
not the beginning of before, and what is not the beginning of 
before, is not tbe beginning of all time. Time, then, must have had 
an original creadon, not preceded by anything except its creator. 
The same might be said of movement: not of all movement, but 
the circular only, whether it be with respect to place or position. 
So that dme becomes the measure of a drcular motion wdth 
relation to priority and posteriority, not in cortnecrion with 
distance. And because motion is conrinuous, dme also is con¬ 
tinuous. And just as every continuous thing may appear to be 
divisihle to the ima^narion, time when divided is found to have 
imaginary limits which we call moments (driar)^ Not everything 
that is with time is in rime.' Of the dungs that are ^in rime,^ there 
is first its parts which arc the past and the future, together with 
the limits which are the moments; then second, the movements! 

* Nifjat, Ph. 117. 
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and third, the movahles* For the movables are in movement, and 
movement is in dme, so the movables become, in a sense, in 
time. And moments may be said to be in rime in the same manner 
as there are units in a number; and the past and the hiture are 
analogous to division in numbers; and the movables to the things 
that are numbered. Besides these there Is nothing that could 1^ 
said to be 'in rime.' It may be added tiiat [ust as all continuous 
amounts of distance when separated and divided &11 into num¬ 
bers, so time when split up in the imagination falls into years 
and months and days and hours, either by convention or accord¬ 
ing to the number of movements involved. There are, however, 
according to Avicenna, certain distinctions to be made. There is 
fust what has been shown to constitute time.* There b then that 
which if compared with rime and measured by it, is found to have 
a permanence corresponding ejcactly to the permanence of rime, 
and to w'hat is in it. This correlative is called eternal duration 
so riiat it is correct to say that eternal duration encom¬ 
passes time. And then there'is a rime which is absolutely fheed 
and unchanging (sarmad).^ Thus we see that for him there may 
he said to be three varieties of time {^^arTtan)^ each with a different 
spedficarion. 

Because of its religious implications, the subject of dme occu¬ 
pied philosophers and theologians a great deal; and we find them 
all devoting much space to it, and discussing it from various 
angles. The Mumkallemun maintained that it was 'a derimiely 
created thing with which to measure other created things.’'^ 
Among the Fai^tfa^ Kindi said that ‘it was a period determined 
by movement and of which the parts are not fixed.'j Fiirabrs 
definition did not differ much from the AiistoieUan conception. 
The authors of the Epistles said that ‘it was nothing save the 
morion of the spheres in its repetitive turnings';^ though 

^ or. o/fi^v {^Mdtaph^ ] 07|a Io)j 

1 Td dASfcr {Mdtfxpk^ 9^3biz}^ 

4 Cf. JuriinE^ p. Jij> 5 p- 1^7. * VoL a, p, 
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Avicenna insists tliat 'it is older than the ini dal movemenL*^ 
And Suhra^^di, tlie mystic^ claims that it was before the creation 
of the worlds Sajistanlj anodier Persian mystic, remarks tliat rime 
cannot he associated with the Deity; and AhO al^Barakat belie\^es 
that it is only 'ilie measure of existence/ We have already seen 
how R^I divided time into the absolute and the limiied; and 
centuries later Averrofe says that "it is nothing except what the 
mind perceives from the extension inherent in motion/^ For 
some reason, probably connected with the principal beliefs of 
that heterodoxy, Naar Khosrow, the Ismalli poet and philo- 
sopheTj devotes a long secrion of one of his books to a discussion 
of time and its implicawons. And when it is recalled that there 
was a religious movement in ancient Persia that considered Time 
a Deity knowm by the name of Zurvan,? the importance attached 
to the wbole question becomes more comprehensible- As regards 
Ja/iTj we find a lexicographer defining it as *that continuous 
moment which is the extension of the divine presence* It is the 
core of rime, and by it unites pre-etemity with post-etemity/-* 
From the considera tion of rime we proceed to die consideration 
of place. Place is the thing in which the body is, and which 
contains it. And it may also be said to be the thing on which the 
body settles. The fitst is the sense in which it is takm and studied 
by the physidsts. It encompasses diar which occupies it, and yet 
is separate from it in movement* Two bodies cannot be found 
in the ^mc place* Place ts not something in what occupies it; 
and primary matter and form are in the body that occupies them* 
Therefore place is neither primary matter nor form* Nor Indeed 
is it the intervening distances that ate claimed to separate matter 
from that which the body has come to occupy. And what of the 
inteisrices within die body itself, are they fiill, as some maintain, 
or empty, as the believers in the existence of the void insist? 
Avicenna, like Aristotle, sets himself to disprove the e?dstence 
of the void (oI-kAaia). If we were to suppose an empty void, 

* Ttf-a Ra^d'IL 1 TiiAsfoi, p. S^. 

i Cf. Z^hner, ^ufvuft, ^ J u^ani, p, 11 
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ht atgucs it could not be pure nothingness but some essence or 
{quantity or subst^ce; since for every supposed void there is 
another more or less empty than the first; and it is found to be 
divisible in itself. What is just nothing cannot be in this state, 
consetpjently the void cannot be a nothingness- Moreover, if 
everything that had tliese qualifications is a quantity,, then the 
void would have to be a quantity also^ And quantity is either 
continuous or discondnuous. The void cannot be disconiinuous- 
It is the counierpan of *the fuU* (al-molay which is continuous, 
so the void must be continuous as well. Besides continuity in its 
parts, it has permanence in itself and spatial directions, and what 
possesses these is a quantity that has in addition a posidon* Hence 
the void is quantity with a position* The void also has the 
property of extension and well-imagtned divisibility, and ther^ 
fore three dimensions similar to a matliematical body ^at is 
divested of matter^ Finally, and after various arguments, Avicenna 
comes to ihe conclusion that the void as an empty nothingness 
does not exist and that, in the words of Aristotle, it is an empty 
thought. But to return to place. It Is not matter nor form nor 
a void nor the interval between limitSp Place die limit of the 
containing body diat touches the limit of the contained body 
and that is not very different from Aristocle^s definition*^ 

What of the problem of the infinite: does it exist? A con¬ 
tinuous quantity existing as a whole and having position cannot 
be infinite. Nor can a number that is farcer jive and existing 
toft^oasly^ On the other hand if the parts of a quantity do not 
end and are not simultaneous and existed in the past and will 
eMst In the future, then it is not impossible that they should be 
infinite, provided they are successive* And a number that is not 
successive in position nor in nature may be simultaneous and at 
the same time infinite. Examples of the first are and movi- 
There is no end to their parts which are not simultaneous 
and are infinitely divisible, and there is no end to their successive 
continuation. Yet in themselves they do not exist as an infinite 
I irtpiixovt^ iripa?- 
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given whole. And an example of the second, is a form of angles 
that are not isuccessive in posidon or by nature, but seem to exist 
simultaneously and in an endless number. There are thus things 
which in one sense can and in another cannot be actually infinite. 
Number and movement are not infinite in themselves^ diough 
they have a cenain potential existence in which they could be- 
Potential not in the sense that they could ever become completely 
actualized, radier meaning that number theorerically could go on 
increasing by addition to an endles limit- Finite and infinite are 
applicable to what is a quantity in itself, and when used with 
respect to some forms of body^ h is only in relation to what is 
a quantity- We speak of a power as being fbiite or infimte not 
because power Is a quantity by itself, but because it varies in 
intensity and durationi. Hence the inGnite is not an individual 
substance of its 

The consideration of the infinite leads to the consideration of 
space. Every body has a place that it mturaily occupies^ and that 
place is in space. Not every place is suitable to it, it h^ to seek 
that position in space whidi conforms best with its nature. And 
not all spotial points are equally proper for all bodies to occupy- 
It can be observed that one body moves upwards and another 
downwards* Hence there must be some inner force that deter¬ 
mines the place of a body in space; and that force either possesses 
dioice and will-power, or is simply natural to the body- Whether 
there is or is not a force possessing choice and will-power, the 
movement of the body to find its proper place in space is due to 
a natural force and depends upon its pardtular species. Now if 
this natural force is only one, the place that the body shall occupy 
is determined by it. If it be composed of two equal forces acting 
contrary to one another, the place of tile body will be midi^'ay 
between die two because of iheir powers of attraction, and if one 
be stronger than the other then the place is more to^'ards it* 
Consequendy the exact position of the body ts determined by the 
forces acting upon it, and these come to be part of its nature, so 
that every single body comes to occupy its own particular place 
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which is the space that it makes its own. Similarly every body has 
a natitral shape, since it is finite and everything finite has a limit 
which may be one or many- And the shape may be natural to it 
or may be the result of some force. In the btter case it might 
take different shapes, but when It has a natural figure which is 
that of simple bodies, it is spherical in shape because there is only 
one natural force acting in one single matter equally from every 
direcdon. It cannot pr^uce an angle on one side and a straight 
line on the other. 

There is no special reason w'hy bodies as bodies should not be 
continuous. If we find that actually they are nor, it Is because 
tlicir forms differ and do not fir into one another. Simple bodies, 
however, which have similar forms, whether supposedly con- 
dnuous or otherwise, find the same place in space. And even when 
they separate they occupy siimlar positions, since the acting 
forces are the same. A body cannot occupy two places a: the 
same time, and those that have similar forms and forces by nature 
find similar positions in space^ and their natural directions are 
also the same. It may thus be gathered that there cannot be two 
earths in the centre of two universes with two fires and envelop¬ 
ing spaces. By nature there can be no «rth except in one universe, 
simil^ly fire and all the heavenly bodies. If the simple bodies 
— whose natural shape is circular—occupy the first places, then 
beyond ihern there can be no bodies at all, and the whole con¬ 
stitutes one single universe. If we were to suppose that there is 
another universe it would be in the same form and order, and 
in between the two there would necessarily be a void. But it was 
already shown that there can be no such thing as a void. It b 
therefore impossible that there should be another universe besides 
this one. The universe is one and only one. And we, like all 
terrestrial elements, move in straight lines as compared to the 
circular morion of simple bodies. The influence of Aristotle's 
De Caelo on these views b evident; they bad been further 
elaborated by Hellenistic commentators; and are here critically 
restated by Avicenna. Moreover, it should be noted that 
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Avicenna^ like Aristotle, held to the geocentric theory of the 
universe; and the central position of the earth seemed to him 
a necessarj^ assuniption* (It W 3 $ Aristarchus of Samos who taught 
the heliocentric theory, and he is often called the Copernicus 
of antiquity,) 

Corresponding to Arisroile^s sections of the 

Shifa and of the N^ajdt are de\'otcd to the consideration of *the 
things on high^ (al-dihdr and of what Avicenna calls 

the formation of inanimate things. In about 1200 Alfred of 
Sareshe!, an Englishman, translat^ part of this section of tlie 
SAiJa and pmaphrased it into Latin directly from the Arabic and 
entitled it De Min^raliiiLs.^ The descriptions given there of the 
formation of rocks and mountains are surprisingly accurate, and 
show a remarkable insight into geologic^ phenometia. Stones, 
he says, are generally formed In two ways, one by the formarion 
of porous pottery-like things, and the o^et by regular solidi- 
ficauon Clay often dries out of aqueous mixtures, and 

changes into something mtermedi ate between clay and soft stone, 
which later turns into hard stone* Agglutinative clay lends itself 
more easily to the formation of stones; what is not of rbi^ kind 
crumbles before it petrifies^ Stones may also be formed out of 
flowing water, either by solidification as the water falls drop by 
drop, and here he is obviously referring to stalactites, or during 
its flow, meaning ^talagrmtes; and sdll another way is by the 
deposition from flowing water of things which adhere to the 
surface of the bed and then petrify* Avicenna Illustrates these 
statements by his own observations along the banks of the Oxus 
river where he spent his childhood days. He relates that he had 
seen deposits of clay there which people were in the habit of 
using to Tft^h their heads, presumably because it contained 
sodium carbonate, and that some twenty years bter he saw all 
these deposits solidified into stone* He adds, furtlier, that the 
stones formed out of water are sometimes pebbles of different 

^ Cf HQlmyiird and Moncfeville: JvKtnnai dSr CfmsiUiiofu, * . p. S, 

^ Cmgilalio in mediaOTal Luin. 
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colours^ and this is because of the mineraliising, solidifying ele¬ 
ment of earthiness in them. This eanhiness becomes predDminant^ 
as with salt when it coagulates^ and this is a peculiarity that does 
not depend on quantity. Tlie reason for the coagulation may be 
contact with heat, 'or it may be diat the vinue is yer another^ 
unknown to us/ Then there is the case of two liquids that when 
mi^Ked produce a w^hite precipitate, and that they qbI\ the Virgin*s 
Milk* And if w'hat they say about the petrifaction of aiumals and 
plants be true^ dicn the reason must be the presence of some 
mineral and petrifying element that manifests itself in stony spots 
or is released suddenly from the earth during an earthquake, and 
petrifies eYcrything that comes into contact with it. It is not 
impossible, says Avicenna, for compounds to be convened into 
a single element, if that dement becomes preponderant and con¬ 
verts the others into its like; and that is how things cliat fall into 
fire are converted into fire. The rapidity or slowness of the 
conversion depends on the nature of rite element. In Arabia, a 
country he had never seen, there was, he tells us, a tract of 
volcanic land {Aarra) that mmed to its own colour everyone who 
lived in its vicinity, and every object that fell upon it. Tlien he 
assures us that he himself had seen a loaf of bread, though 
petrified, retaining its original colour and showing the mark of 
a bite in it. He carried it about for a time as a curiosity. These 
things, he repeats, all have natural causes. 

In proof of his wide interests that extended beyond the study 
of books to the observation of natural phenomena, it may be 
mentioned that Avicenna asserts that there are certain varieties 
of stone that are formed during the exdncdon of fire; and it is 
not infrequent chat ferrous objects originate during thunder¬ 
storms, In the country of the Turks, he had seen coppery bodies 
in the shape of arrowheads fall from the sides amid thunder and 
lightning. He had once seen a much larger object, dry and cop¬ 
pery, fall and penetrate into the earth close to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Once he himsdf attempted to fuse a lump of this 
kind. But it would not melt; only greenish fumes continued to 
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come from it, nothing remaining at last except some ashy sub¬ 
stance. In another case, what must have been a laigie meteoric 
stone fell to the ground, then rebounded once or twice like a 
ball, and finaUy penetrated into the ground again. People had 
heard a terrifying noise when this happened. And the Governor 
tried to remove it and send it on to the Sultan to whom the news 
had been carried. But it proved too Iieavy. After much difficulty 
they chopped off a piece. The Sultan ordered that a sword should 
be struck from it, but that was found very difficult to do, as the 
substance was composed entiiely of small rounded granular 
particles closely adhering to one another. 

As regards the formadon of large stones, this may occur all at 
Once through the effect of intense heat suddenly turned upon a 
large mass of day, or gradually with the passage of time. The 
cause of the formadon of hills may be essential or have some 
accidental reason. Like Aristotle, Avicenna believed that it is 
winds that produce earthquakes, and that these sometimes cause 
the sudden formadon of hills. Erosion caused by wind and floods 
is an acddtmtaJ cause. That is how valleys come to be; and deep 
depressions. He thinks It is quite likely that this world was not 
habitable in former days; and that it was actually submerged 
beneath the ocean (a suggesdon going back to the early Greeks, 
that was later adopted by Aristotle). Through exposure it may 
have petrified little by little: petrifacdon could hav e taken place 
beneath the waters due to the intense heat confined under the sea. 
ft is, however, more probable that the petrifaction occurred after 
the exposure of the earth with tlte assistance of the agglurinarive 
day. This is why certain stones when broken have the fossil of 
some aquadc animal found in them. The Greeks also had observed 
that seashells are somerimes seen in regions far from die sea; but 
orthodoxy would not concede the idea that aU or certain parts of 
the earth might have been at one time covered by water, undt 
Leonardo da Vinci courageously reafiinned It. The reason 
for the abundance of stones In mountains, is the clay 
previously submerged and no w exposed. Winds and floods carried 
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away wliat between ihem, causing deep hollows. And moun¬ 
tains are at the present time in a stage of d^y and disinregradon, 
except where there is sdlJ day dq>osited upon ihem. It is also 
possible that the bed of the sea may have h^en originally in the 
shape of plains and mountains, and that when the waters ebbed 
away, they were exposed. It may be noticed that some raoimtains 
are m layeis, and this may be because each layer was formed at a 
different period. The clay forming the bed of the sea is either 
sedimentary or primeval, and it is probahte thai the sedimentary 
is due to die disintegfadon of the strata of mountains. 

A^Tcenna then considers die mineral substances and their 
properties. Mineral bodies may be roughly divided into four 
groups, VIZ. stones, fusible substances^ sulphurs and salts. Some 
of these are weak in composition and others are strong; some are 
malleable, oihets are not; some have the nature of salt, others are 
oily. He then proceeds to give a description of the properties of 
some of the minerals. 

With regard to the air^ he says he has seen it suddenly thicken 
and change, mostly or entirely, imo tain or hail or snow, then 
clear up again just as before. He had also noticed it turn into 
clouds or into mist that covers the mountain-tops or even the 
surface of the plain because of the cold. And then there b frost 
that fomis on cold nights. All these are not due to the water 
found in the air being attracted to itself as a result of the cold, 
because water can by nature move only downwards. It is due to 
the transformation of the air into water because they have some 
matter common between them; and water by evapoiation turm 
into air. And air when agitated violently develops a burning 
property, and men make special instruments for this purpose, 
such as bellows; air can ignite wtxkI and other things, and fire is 
nothing else than air possessing this property, namely to ignite. 
Here he adds the reflection that it appears that the elements are 
actually derived from one another; and that the corruption of ooe 
leads to the corruption of another* It b when they actually change 
in <{uality that there b alteration and transformation. And when 
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that happens the dispo^tion for the form most suited to it changes 
and therefore it takes a new form. Water-vapour can rise very 
high, and the cold of the upper regions turns it into clouds 
because of condensation. When it turns into drops it down 
as rain. When it settle over the land, and the cold of the night 
comes, it rums into dew. If the cloud should freeze, it comes 
down as snow; and if h first turns into rain and then free^, in 
that case it is hall, 

Avicenna proceeds to record his observadons of various 
natural phenomena, and ^ve an explanation for each. If these do 
not always confonn to modem scientific knowledge, some come 
remarkably close to k and others ate in entire agreement. The 
reddish and black marks that make a *dreadfur appearance 
around the discs of certain stars^ are ^ises that have caught fire 
because of their constant motion. And when these gases are very 
chick and trail behind a star, the fire burns fiercely and forms a 
tail to it and we have a comet. The halo is caused by the reflection 
of light passing through clouds surrounding the Inminafy. In 
the case of the rainbow^ the cloud must be opposite the source of 
Hgh^ and then it is the angles in it that cause the reflection* When 
the sun is on the horizon, the rainbow appears as a complete 
semicircle to the onlooker, beoiuse it is on the same line with 
him, bm w'hen it rises the semicirdc diminishes. Winds lose 
their moisture and become ivann after passing over hoc land^ 
Water-vapour can become trapped In the earth, and then con¬ 
dense into water, then rise again with force in the form of 
fountains. Winds are formed when certain regions are cold and 
others are hot, Cyt:lones take place when violent winds meet one 
another, then start turning around. And certain gases when 
trapped in the earth come to form different minerals according to 
the place and the time involved, such as gold and silver and 
mercury and even oil. 
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Much of what Islamic thinkers and scholars knew about astro¬ 
nomy and mathematics came from Greece and Indian but there 
was a great deal of lasting value that they contributed theraselves 
from the ‘Abbasid age onwards. The Fikfist contains an impres¬ 
sive list of the books they translated; and those they wrote them¬ 
selves on these two subjects were just as numerous. There are 
retained in their Arabic versions some Greek books the originals 
of which have been lost^ such as parts of the Conics of ApoUomus^ 
the Spherics of Menelaus, and the Mechanics of Hero of AlCnXan- 
diia. Besides Arab and Persian astronomers and mathematicians 
at the court of the 'Abbasid caliphs^ tliere was a Hindu by the 
name of Manka who introduced ^e SiJJkmrat a treatise known 
in its Atabic translation as Smdhind^ dealing with astronomy 
according to Indian methods of calculation and observation. 
Christian Syriac^ as well as ^Tranians were active in the transla¬ 
tion of Greek mathematical and astronomical works. The £kmcnts 
of Euclid and the Jimagesc of Ptolemy were translated into 
Arabic a number of times, and became established as standard 
textbooks. Observatories were erected; and Farghani's Com- 
peruHum of astronomy gained widespread recognition. It was to 
be translated during the Middle Ages into Latin and carefully 
studied. Arithmetic and algebra Nourished alongside astronomyi 
and Khaw'arteml (d. 844) with bis many contributions, includ¬ 

ing a treatiie on the Indian mctliod of calculation, became the 
most famous mathematician of his time. Some of his works were 
done into Latin by Adclard of Bath and Gerard of Cremona. 
His j 4 ^ehra has been ptatsed for its luddity; and we find even 
an important Italian mathematician of the eighteenth century 
acknowledging his great debt to him. It has been stated diac the 
use of zero in arithmetic w'as known to the Arabs at least two 
hundred and fifty years before the West; and the Larin cifra in 
the sense of zero comes from the Arabic sijr m^Lning empty. 
Just as Hunain was the most accomplished and prolific among 
the translators of philosophical and medical treatises^ Thabit ibn 
Qurra of Harr^ was the most able among those who translated 
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mathcmarical works into Anbic* Besides the Calipk, he had 
rich and generous patrons who appreciated his serip'iGes and 
handsomely rewarded him* He became known as the master of 
geometry. 

In the account of his Ufe^ Avicenna*s contiibuuorts to rhe field 
of astronomy and mathematics have already been noted. Farabi 
had refuted astrology, so pret»alent in those days, in a separate 
book *; and his successor did not pay any ac[ention to it, though 
he continued to take a lively uiLerest to his last days in astronomy; 
unfortunately he did not live to complete aU that he had planned 
to do in assoebdon with Ids pupiL In the after a secrion 

on plants and another on animals^ corresponding to what Aris¬ 
totle had written about them, there are a number of Jams con¬ 
cerning mathematiGs. Avicenna has a commentary on the 
ments of Euclid and due principles of geometry; and in a com¬ 
plete section his riews on the and die new 

observations tiiat he thought ought to be added to those of 
Ptolemy because of their deficiency. That is followed by a secrion 
on aririinieric, ’which includes a descriprion of the Indian metliods 
of addition and subtraction, learnt;, as he tells us, when as a young 
boy he ’was sent by his &tber to work in a grocery shop spedally 
for that purpose. 

Mathemarics was a disrincrive branch of learning in which a 
philosopher was expected to be profid^t, if not to excel. It was 
seen that Kind! attached great importance to it, and considered it 
a prelitninary to philosophy. In the classification of the sciences 
as given by the authors of the Episties, we find it stated as the 
first of the four branches of true philosophy. Math^narics was 
itself dmded into four, viz. aritbmedc, geometry, astronomy and 
music. Thus the science as such comprised a very wide field, and 
was then subdivided into various others. Farabi fay one general 
division difierenriates between theorerical and applied aritimetic; 
and by another divides mathemadcs into seven subjects. Geo¬ 
metry he also divides into theoretical and applied, or as the 

* EdiL rHcterid* 
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EpistUs put it, into tntcllettuRj and sensual geometry. Astronomy 
is in one place divided into theoretical and applied and in another 
into the science of the celestial spheres, the prepaiation of astro¬ 
nomical tables, and applied astronomy whidi includes fore¬ 
telling the himie. The science of the cdestial spheres was based 
on the Almagcft, Besides these there were the mechanical sciences 
al-hki) which curiously enough are dh-ided by one author 
into the Greek and the Persian S^nian mechanics, ^us showing 
the existence of non-Greek sources. Those that were supposed to 
liave come from Greece, and for which they used the term mecha- 
rake sometimes, included the science of weights and the science 
of pulleys; then the science of spheres mainly based on the 
Spkeeica of Theodore translated into Arabic partly by Qusta ibn 
Luqa and the rest by Thidsic ibn Quna; and the science of moving 
spheres based on a book by Autolycus. There was also the 
science of opdcs and the sdenoe of stereometry which they 
called Al-Mujassamat. The mathemathical sdenoes were studied 
generally for their practical applications in the construction of 
buildings and ddes; but there were also those who were devoted 
to the subject itself, and ruay be called pure mathematicians or 
sdentists. 

Avicenna dednes music as‘a inatfaemadcai science in which there 
is discussed the state of melody in so for as it U In harmony or it 
is in discord, and the state of the intervening periods’; and 
includes such things as rhythm, both simple and compound. So 
far as is known, it wasa member of that remarkable class of clerical 
WTiters known as kauhs^ to w-hom we attributed the origin of 
literary prose in the introducdon to this book, who wrote die 
first treatise on the theory of music. Yunus al-K 3 db (d. c. 765), a 
clerk of Persian extraction, was followed by one of the same 
origin. Al-Kbalil (d. 791) W'as the man who systematized Arabic 
prosody and became the first lexicographer of the Arabic 
language. And the Fihrrst attests diat in addition he was the 
author of a Btxtk of Notes and a Book of Rhythms^ He was 
succeeded by an Arab named Is^q al-Mu^ (d. 850), who recast 
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the old system and put down his theories in a Book of Notes and 
Rkyikms. 

Arabian music wds indigenous^ and its principles were based 
on a Semitic theory and practice of early dace^ which had also 
greatly influenced the Greek music, if it did not actually form its 
foundation. The Pythagorean scale is supposed to have come 
ori^nally from the Semites.' In the early days of Islam, Persian 
and Byzantine music were engrafted upon the Arab, thus pro¬ 
ducing something characteristically different from the resrj and 
they in turn borrowed from it* There seems to have been a free 
combination of the diflferent elements. Bera^een the eighth and 
the lenih centuries many of the Greek works on the theory of 
music were translated into Arabic and had some influence* 
NeverthelKs the Arabian, Persian and Byzantine systems of 
music remained distinctly different* Kindi's extant works on 
musical theory are the earliest existing in Arabic, and already 
show the influence of Greek authors. Some of his pupils con¬ 
tinued his work in that held; and Thahit ibn Qurra, the mathe- 
matidan, and RazI, the physidan'^philosopher, contributed also* 
But by far the greatest of the Islamic theorists was Fai^i* His 
Grand Book on Musk has been the subject of a modem study.^ 
He also wrote on the of Music, and On tie dassifeasion of 

JtiytJun; and in popular Arabic hterature is known far more for 
his talent and abiUty as a musician than for his philosophical 
works. After him came a mathematician by the name of Buzj^I 
(d. 59B) who wrote a Compendnun on the Seknee of RAytAm^ And 
the authors of the Episil&s had a treatise on music that 
widely known. Various odier minor figures discussed the 
subject; though it was Avicenna who, after Farabi, made the 
most valuable contributton to the theory of music* He told us in 
the account of his life that this was because he felt that what had 
been ■written by the Greeks was not complete and required 
additions and clarifications* He treats it in the SAi 0 at some 

* Cf. ths works of G. Farmer and Baron d'Ertang^ on Anbiioi diisiCi 

* Cf. Baron d'Erlonger, La Muiiqud VoL 
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length, and in independent works such as in his Introduction to 
iAe Art of MusU'^ and in occasional refen?nces here and there* 
One of his pupils named Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) wrote a Book of 
Suficien^ bi Musici and his contemporary, the great mathema- 
dcian and physicist Ibn aJ-Haitham (d* 1039), compiled two 
studies tssed on writings attributed to Euclid, first a Commentary 
on ihd Introduction to Harmony^ and second a Commemory to the 
Section of the Canon. 

It has been considered that mensuia] music was the most 
important legacy left by Arab and isiamic musicians. And in so 
far as the theory h concerned, what Far^i wrote in the intro¬ 
duction to his Grand Book of Musk has been declared as ^cer¬ 
tainly equal, if not superior, to anything that lias come down to 
us horn Greek sources/^ The names of some of the musical 
instruments actually come from Arabic; and Avicenna ^'as the 
first to introduce the Persian names of some of the modes, to be 
later adopted by his successors. There is no trace m Latin of the 
musical section of the Shija^ though Roger Bacon quotes him on 
one aspect of the sub|ect iliat was of much interest to lum, and 
on wiich he had written with great emphasis* That was die 
therapeutic value of music, and the effect of different forms of 
composition on a man's moods* It had been discussed by Farabi 
before him, who, it is often related, could put people into a 
cheerful mood, or drive them to tears, and even put them to 
sleep through mude. Avicenna, who was much more occupied 
with the theory than the practice of it, maintained that it consti¬ 
tuted one of the ways in which the soul was made ready to attain 
wisdom; and we know that Aristotle had written much along 
the same lines* 

From music Avicenna turns to poetry* This was different from 
Ws commentary on the Poetka which, as has been said, was 
considered a part of the Orgarum and therefore of lo^c* Here he 
treats it as a subject closely related to music and rhythmic lan^ 
guage. 'Poetry,^ he says, “is imaginadve language composed of 
’ CfL M. Hafn f^ On SiiH * K. G. Fumtf: p- jtfj- 
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words tliat have rhythm, harmonious and ecjiia4 repeated accord- 
ing to the metre* , . *What ha^ no rhyme, could hardly be 
considered poetry by us/ he remarks, referring to the blank 
verse of Greek poetry* In so far as poetry is language, its study 
concerns chiefly the linguist and rhe grainmariaii^ and in so far 
as it is imaginative, it concerns the logidan—but why this, he 
does not say. M reg^s metre, its principles and leijuiremeiits, 
as well as the reasons for its existence, these are coimected w'lch 
music; while the question of the varieties of metre, as found in 
the literature of one country and not in that of another, is for 
the prosodist to explain. With these considerations in mind, 
Avicenna mters into a discussion of consonants and vowels; 
tong and short syllables; and other matters connected with 
rhythm and metre, clearly under the influence of Greek works. 
mm* * 

There are a good many minor treatises attributed to Avicenna, 
not ali of which are audiendcu One of these, the authenticity of 
w hich has been reasonably established, is enrided the Book of 
PoliticsJ For the Islamic thinkers tlie term politics (siosa) had 
different connotations. As the equi^^ent of die Greek polinkfj it 
was sometimes associated with the idea of a man's Tekrionship 
with hk fellow-men in an orderly and well-established society; 
and the principles that should govern his behaviour. It was 
on a nauonal and not an international level, for the simple reason 
that Islamic society was then viewed as one unified entity- It 
was only gradually that national feeling came to assert itself; and 
different groups in the empire chose to secede from the supreme 
authority of the Caliph in Baghdad. Firibi, who had been 
interested in politico, had written a treatise with a similar ride3 in 
which he had discussed the principles that ought to direct a 
man^s lekdonship with, first, his superiors; then his equak; then 
his inferiors; and finally with himself* It is quite possible that 
Avicenna should have seen this short essay, but what he wrote 

* Fi al^MoiLiL 1 edlr. BeyrmitK 

1 edit. Chdkfic^ Beyrojdi, x^i i. 
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was divided dtiferently. He devoted the fct section to the 
methods by which a man should govern liimself; the second^ to 
the way m which be should control his mconte and expenses; the 
thiid^ to the basis on which he should place his relationship with 
his fkrriily and kinsmen; the fourtli, to the means by wliich he 
should guide his son; and the fifths to tlie management of his 
servants. (There w-as also the treadse of Themistius on poliu^* 
which had been translated into Arabic and 'which Avicenna may 
have read,) 

Human beingSj Avicenna believes^ W'otild have never survived 
if they wete all kings, or all slaves; if all rich or all poor. Their 
jealousy of one anodier is so fierce that it would have made them 
exterminate each other. It is b^use they are unequal in their 
social status rhar they can Uve together, complement each other*5 
functions in societyj and form an orderly group. Tl^ere must be 
people ‘vpidi more money than brains, and those with mote 
brains than money/ It is when the mo combine that something 
useful results. He dctes indulge in moralizing, though he realize 
tliat ^advice can bum deeper than lire, and cut sharper than the 
sword.' Men of merit, he says, should dioose one of three pro¬ 
fessions, Either an intdlecti^ pursuit, and diat includes states¬ 
manship; or a literary career; or a life of valour and action in the 
army or in the adirunistradon of large provinces, Altliough him¬ 
self a bachelor, he has a charming description of die ideal wife. 
He w'ants her especially ^short-congued/ On the education of 
children, he advocates strong discipline, and insists that they 
should begin with the study of religion. Probably because of 
Greek influence, he prefers the children of the upper classes to 
be educated separately. They must be brought up among ihdr 
equals in order that the spirit of emulation may develop in them. 

Politics in its academic sense was known to the Islamic philo¬ 
sophers as 'the civic science* which is a literal 

translation of the Greek- F^bi, who uses this term, proceeds to 
explain that it was based on the book on Politics of Aristode, 

I EcLjt, Ch^^ihoi 
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and the book on policies, of Plato, which is probably a reference 
to the dialogue kno^Ti as the Siaresmait- Avicenna says *‘it is 
known as the management of the dty, and h is called die science 
of politics'; and elsewhere he adds that ^by it are known the 
varieties of politics and rule and civil organi^dons * - . they are 
included in the books of Phto and Aristotle on politics/ And in 
Persian he states more clearly that it is concerned primarily with 
the management of the city. There was, however, still another 
sense to the term politics. For them also meant the form of 
rule or govemmenL Thus we find Farabi speaking of *die rule 
of the prophet {al^sidsat al-nn^awlyya) . . ^ monarchy {al-sidjat 
. * . democracy (al~smsa£ . . . aristo¬ 

cracy (al-sidsas oI^kAdssIyya} . * * autocracy (al^sidsai: al-iiAd- 
oligarchy (jfijdr al-Mlsja) or (sidsat ol-kAasd^a)/ 
All these are literal translations from the original Greek; and w^e 
find them adopted by Avicenna, though he has v^ous others to 
addj all coming direedy from die Greek source. 

A closely related subject w-as the science of ’the management of 
the house (radlJZr Tliis again w'as a literal translation 

of the Greek and stood for economics. It W'as based on a number 
of Greek books. The au thors of some had their names so badly 
mutilated when transcribed into Arabic that it is now extremely 
difficult to ascertain exaedy who they w^ere. As a branch of 
practical philosophy, it had been tinted by Aristotle and some 
of his immediate pupils. After them, a number of Hellenistic 
authors had taken it up, and their works, when put into Arabic, 
became very popular. In one such treatise^ we find the opening 
lines asserting that the a^irs of the house require four things 
for perfection. The first is wealth, the second is domestic service, 
the third is a wife, and the fourth is children. 

it might be added tliat although Ethi<^ was generally translated 
after the Greek original into Avicenna chooses to 

call it in Persian die sdence of the management of one's own 
self, and in Arabic the science of the management of man^ 

' Cf. Al-MittAri^^ 1^21, 
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OF all Avicenna’s successors ihree stand far Eibove the rest- 
Ghaz^t rose to become the greatest religious thinker in Islam, 
Suhrawardi the originator of a philosophy of illumination, and 
Averrofe the most competent commentator of Aristotle. The 
first attacked him damagingly for the ‘incoherence’ of his system 
of thought, and his betrayal of the fundamentals of his Faith. 
The second added to his rational reasoning visions of ‘illumina¬ 
tive* knowledge. And the third reproached him for failing to 
understand the Sta^rite and in consecpience misrepresenting him . 
Nevertheless he had a number of followers, and his influence 
persisted in a continuous tradition down to modern times. 

A general reaction against philosophy set in soon after his 
death. The wave of strict orthodoxy that had already started in 
Baghdad, spread now all over the Islamic world. The Caliphs 
tried to retrieve tlteir rapidly waning secular power by reviving 
the rell^ous spirit and en]oimng die necessity of careful adherence 
to dogma. Nor was the political situation propitious. First came 
the Sdjuk Turks conquering one Emuate after anodier; then 
hordes of Mongols poured in, routing and ruining all that stood 
in their wayj; until with the sack of Baghdad in 115S they turned 
the whole country into desolation. And when the ^afavid 
dynasty restored the old Persian empire, sectarian repression left 
little room for freedom of thought and speculation. 

Avicenna had a number of pupils, though none of diem rose 
to great distinction. We are told that he had one by the name of 
Kirmani who was in the habit of arguing with the master con- 
tinualiy undl it led to an exchange of 'disrespectful' words. 
Balunanytr, a Zoroastrian, was more appreciative and hb ques- 
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tions were answered in a boot that was called ai-MuIfdAatkat 
(The Discussions).* Ibn Zaila was his fevoiirite because of his 
keen interest in the subject* And Ma^^uml was the most learned. 
It was for him that Avicenna wrote the Book on Love- When 
he became involved in a bitter controversy with Bemnij Ma^suird 
asked to be allowed lo reply in his stead- Some of the writings 
of Bahmanyar and Ibn Zatla have survived* After them came a 
host of minor figures^ who generation after genemdon occupied 
themselves with what came to be known as Aibnat—^ term 
originally signifying wisdom^ but gradually coming to mean 
medicine, or philosophy or all sorts of occuk sciences. It is safe 
to say that there ^^as not a single AaAlm after Avicenna who did 
not come under his mflueoce and incorporate into his own 
thought a good deal of his ideas* The debt was somedmes 
acknowledged, but not always. Almost as much may be said of 
religious thinkers of all shades of opinion. Even wben refitting 
Ills arguments or denouncing his irti^gion, diey did not hesitate 
TO retain many of his thoughts and attitudes that had penetrated 
inio all forms of literature Including poetry^ His philosophical 
system may have proved most objecdonahle, yet there was his 
medical works that everybody appreciated, 3 iid his lo^c which 
became universally adopted and eventuaUy a subject of careful 
study in the seminaries. In fact there was always a tendency to 
separate what they considered uscjfiil writings from his disquiet- 
ing speculations already condemned by religious leaders^ 

Opposition came constantly from two sides: one the mystic 
$uf]s and the other the theolo^ans. This was in itself a proof 
of his widespread inHueuce. 

The 5 ufis deprecated his faith in human reason as a means to 
knowledge* His radonaUsm, they said, veiled the Face of God 
instead of leading man to Him* i^ufism was spreading far and 
wide in those days* And the sufFering brought by repeated wars 
and invasions caused many to choose the mysric path and find 
comfort in its atdtude of resignation* Sana*! (d* 1150) in 
^ Cf. jiriifu ‘™/ at-'jtrak, * Cf. Baihaqi: TifikA ^Jfuka/nat 
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passionate praise of the Almighty, found only pity for Avicenm 
groping in the darkness of his man-made system. And Jaml 
(d^ I49a}^ writing five centuries after the philosopher^ when his 
influence was still strong, exhons people not to seek the light of 
the soul from the barren breast of Avicenna, for only those with 
open eyes can show the rest how and where to find the Light. 
His Isidrat leads to blasphemy; and his conception of the world 
fills man with forebodings of evil His book of Healing (SAiJa) 
will sorely cause iUness; and his book of Deliverance (Najdii) 
betrays a sense of bondage. Even in tus Ctmon of M^dicm he has 
nothing new to sayJ The same unfavourable attitude was taken 
by other 5ufis who had no use for logical reasoning in man*s 
lifelong quest after God. Not until Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 1240) came 
to blend philosophy, theology and mysridsm together, bad there 
been any attempt to take a more condliarory view of rarional 
thouglit. And poem provs that it had been of no 

ITie Sufis still persisted in denDimcing all that Avicenna stood 
for, though they did not hesitate to copy the fonu of some of his 
writings. 

The opposition of the theologians vras just as violent, but some 
of them chose iQ reason and argue. Of these die most eminent 
thinker was Ghaz^, a countryman of Avicenna, who started as 
a rationalise, developed into a religjous philosopher, and ended 
a$ a mystic. In many ways he may be compared to St. Augustine. 
Coming less than a hundred y^irs after Avicenna, Ghaz^f went 
through the regular form of education in those days, and besides 
the usual Islamic studies he also delved into the writings of the 
FaldjiJa^ His early interest in logic is shown by a number of 
works on the subject. It was not long, however, before he became 
entirely absorbed by the study of religious law and Muslim 
jurisprudence, and as a result found himself in total disagreement 
with the phUosophical systems of those days. It was then, while 
a professor at the Nipjniyya College tn Baghdad, that he under¬ 
took the treatise which he called ISe Incoherence of thi Phih- 
* Cf, Siifiht 
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sQpherf- This book proved of profound and lasting influence in 
the Islamic world^—both in the East and in Andalusia- For many 
it the final refutation of all that the Fiddsija had taught, and 
there is no doubt that it Tt-Bs highly \'a]ued at the time. In GhazalJ 
the contrast between Falasija and MutakaUemun is seen very 
dearly^ each group with a special approach and vdxh a style and 
terminology of its own. Point by point he repeats tlie arguments 
of the former only to give the religious explanation based on the 
fundamental teacldngs of the Faith* His method was later adopted 
by many others- 

Accepting Farabi and Avicenna as representative figures among 
the Fa^iJiL, he quotes extensively from the latter to show *the 
incoherence of iheh speculations and the contradicdoas in their 
Statements with regard to the Science of the Divine/ Logic is not 
thdr prerogative, he declares, and may be usefully employed by 
e\^erybody- It is in the field of metaphysics that they have gone 
astray, denying that religious laws are of divine origin^ and 
assuming that they are traditiona] conventions established in the 
course of time. The very basis of their thought is unjustified 
because they have failed to realize that 'the realities of those 
matters that pertain to God cannot be attained through intel¬ 
lectual theorizing/ ^Tiat they have done is to grope ‘m darkness 
upon darkness.* There are certain questions on which there need 
be no qitarrel with them, as in the use of thdr terminology, and 
their desire to caD God an artMcer who is a pure substance not 
existing in any body nor constituted by anything brides itself. 
Nor should we make objection to their explanations of natural 
phenomena like edipses, because they do not run counter to the 
principles of reh^on. It is when they deny diat the ’world was 
created niAilo^ and refuse to accept the divine attribuies, and 
insist that the belief in the Resurrection la false, that tliey have 
to be combated and proved to be in grievous error. With that 
purpose in view, he takes up twenty different points on which 
tile philosophers have gone against religious teachings, challeng¬ 
ing thdr arguments and condemning their theories- 
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The first and the most essential po int of conflict Is the assertion 
that the world ejtistcd since prc-etemity and will last 

dll post*etermty {aixuttyya). This claim cannot possibly be con¬ 
ceded because ‘with Muslims there is nothing eternal except God 
and His attributes, and all else is created.* Avicenna may ask why, 
if the world be considered as created, the act of creation took place 
at a specific time and not before or after. The answer to that is 
‘that its existence was not desired before that time ... its existence 
was accomplished because it came to be desired after being not 
desired, so that It was Will that came into force.* Moreover, when 
the world and all therein is placed in the category of the possible 
by the philosopher, it should be remembered that if its existence 
was possible, so was its non-existence. ‘The world came to be, 
when it came to be, and in the form in which it came to be, and 
at the time in which it came to be, through Will (irfflAx).*' Nor 
is Time eternal. That too originated in the act of creation. 'God 
is prior to the world and to time. He was when there was no 
world, and He was and with Him a world/ Existence and non- 
existence of all things depend on two things, God 's Will and His 
Power It is in these that all tilings have their source and 

origin, and it is by them that all existing beings may be explained, 
Avicenna has attached undue importance to his division of 
beings into the possible, the impossible and ilie necessary. ‘These 
are mental propositions that do nor need an existent being in 
order to be attributed to it/* In other words, they are purely 
logical considerations that do not necessarily have a correspond¬ 
ing existence in the world. They may be useful distinctions to 
make in the world of concepts, but their ontological application 
is a totally different matter. Tile philosophers are united in the 
belief that 'it is imptissible to prove knowledge, power and wiU 
in the First Principle^’ and that is why they resort to such Ideas. 
They are prepared to call God the Agent. But an agent is he who 
commits some sort of act, and if he does so it is beouse he wishes 
and he willeth, and if there is choice involved then there must be 

I Ttthifat^ fldii- Bouygis, JI. 37. • /iwt., p. 7*. 
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knowledge. And if there is choice and knowledge and will then 
there must also be the power to consumimie the act. Otherwise 
God wDuJd not be 'an artificer nor an agent except figuratively/ 
Moreover the very meaning of an act is doing something. It 
denotes ‘bringing something out of non-existence into existence/^ 
And tliat is what is meant when it is said that the world was 
created. If the philosophers do not think so then ^say openly that 
God is not puissant enough to commit an act that it may become 
clear that your belief is contrary lo the religion of the Muslims.*^ 

F^bi and A\icenna proceed, in addition, to explain prophecy 
rarionaJly by attributing to the prophet unusual powers of insight 
and imagination through which he is enabled to foresee coming 
events and foretell things that the common man is unable to 
detect. They have indeed ^led to realize tliat Tc is by way of 
inspiration and not by way of reasoning' that God grants know¬ 
ledge to His prophets. They neidier guess nor do diey imagine, 
they are informed directly and not through logical reasoning. 

As regards natural philosophy, religious leachings neither 
accept nor deny its claims. It has no quarrel witli the sAar*^ which 
is the religious law, except on certain specific issues over w'hich 
it IS impossible to compromise. It may be thought that the Resur¬ 
rection of the body is comxary to die principles of natural philo¬ 
sophy. And it may he asked w'hat proof is ^ere of the existence 
of a Paradise or of eternal fire after death.^ The answ^er is that 
God is omnipotent and therefore capable of providing all and 
everything that He deems necessary. Thus on three principal 
points the philosophers have been led into grave error by their 
speculations. They have ddmed that the world is eternal and that 
the separate substances are so likewise. They have muincained 
that God has no direct knowledge of pardcular things and indi¬ 
viduals, And diey have denied the Resurrection of the body after 
death. Those W'ho say such things must believ^e hbac the prophets 
have lied^ and that all that they have asserted so emphatically was 
meant to make the common people beheve in things which they 

* cdiL p. 103 , ? p, iol 
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thought W 2 S good for thern- In other words they were not 
making a statement of fact but of convenience, *And dm Is 
blilsphemy/ 

Ghazairs arguments in favour of creation €x niAl&)f Gotl''s 
knowledge of all particulars, and the resurreciion of the dead 
became widely accepEed in the IslaiTilc world, snd when trans¬ 
lated into Latin was adopted by the Christians and employed 
in many Scholasdc treatises^ His clear and forceful ironing 
could not fail to appeal to those who took the religious viewpoinr. 
But less timn a hundred years after him^ Averro^ (d. 119S) came 
to champion the cause of Aristode against both the theologians 
and those of the Faldsija who had l^led to grasp the true import 
of what the Stagjrite had taught. Wi th no less ^ea! than Ghaziltj 
he embarked on an IncoAdrenct; of Ino&Aerencey^ a book knowm 
in its Latin translation as Destm^iio J^esimctiords* This w'as 
received in altnosi complete silence in the Islamic world which 
tried to ignore it. The Jews of Audalusb and the Ladns on die 
other hand, having a far better opinion of Averroes tlian the 
Arabs, gladly took it up and translated it into Hebrew and Latiii 
a number of dm^. And this made it the subject of innumerable 
commentaries* The two works taken together epitomize better 
than any others the essential problems arising from the impact 
of classical philosophy on religious teachings, Averroes under¬ 
takes a restatement of the position of the philosophers. Glmali 
had quoted passage after pass^e from Avicenna, then showed the 
supposed incoherence of his arguments; now Averrofe quotes 
passage after passage from die book of Ghazati to show the 
incoherence of die 

The disputation is rarely violent. If he condemns the 'sophistry^ 
of Ghazali, he just as often pays tribute to the justified objections 
of the theologian for some of ivhose penetrating remarks he 
shows appreciation* There is nothing puerile or vindictive in 
what each has to say, and that makes these two books important 
in the history of Islamic thought* The arguments centre almost 
* Englkh by Su (ien 1 1954. 
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endtely on tJie brings of Avicenna—a proof of his dominating 
position* Tliete is, however, one bold accusanon that is worthy 
of note. AverroSs openly states that Ghazali denounced all that 
A^'icenna had said and all that the Faldsija stood for, not out of 
conviction, but out of fear lest he be ostracised like ail the 
This is repeated by Ibn Xttmlus, his Andalusian pupil j though 
it is difficult to prove. He also claims that Avicenna modihed 
and sometimes altered the ideas of Aristode as a concession to 
tlie theolo^ans- Again this is not something of which it k ea^y 
to find examples, though there was never anv doubt of his desire 
to explore and establish if possible a common ground between 
the two groups. As a specific case Averros mentions the state of 
the human soul after death, Avicenna had token a middle position 
between those who thought that the souls of men join with and 
are reunited into one common soul, and the religious belief that 
they remain separate and individual, retaining their identity after 
the death of the body* He said the souls remain distinct^ and in 
consequence are innumerable, but they may not retain the 
identity of the body w'hich they had occupied* Was this said just *io 
delude the common people* as AverrOffi thinks; or was Avicenna 
trying to arrive at a compromise betw^een concrary views? 

With regard to the di^klon of beings into the possible, the 
impossible and the necessary, he joins Glta^ati in protesting that 
these are mental concepts that need not have an actual concrete 
existence. According to Averro^, Avicenna w-as not justified in 
basing his proof for the existence of God on a dktinction that k 
pumly logical* The A^h^arite theologians had said that all that 
is by nature possible, is created out of nothing. And A\dcenna 
taking that notion and combining it with the idea of necessity, 
had produced his wetl-^known argument* Nor should he be 
considered a faiihful representative of the Peripatetics, because 
he ftequently departs from them and takes a wholly independent 
course. In psychology he went counter to Aristotle by providing 
an €<stwiame faculty in animals for which there is no special 
justificatiocL 
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Averroes then proceeds lo take reception to the disdnetion 
between essence and existence.* Avicenna^ lie says, considers 
existence as something super-added to essence as though it were 
merely an accident and that would make the existence of God 
conditional on His essence* This unjusdfied eddeism fails to take 
into account that in the diffetentiarion between the two, Avicenna 
had specifically said that in the Neoessaiy Being essence and 
existence are one* These objections and many similaLr ones do 
not lead Averroes to disown the Islamic Faldsijk completely- He 
blames Ghazal! bitterly for claiming that they had commitied 
blasphemy, and for m^ng false accusations against them. This^ 
he says, is a wrong done to the very reHpon that he pretends 
to uphold. 

After Gha^^cdli and before Avenois, Suhiawardi (d. iipi) came 
to attempt an entirely new orientation to the now established 
tradition of Avicennian thought* As the originator of die 
Illuminative plulosophy {HihnnE id-IsAra^y he created a new 
current that was to run parallel; and though touching the main 
stream on many points, and on occasions borrowing Ireely, 
nevertheless remaining distinct and separate. Subsequent to that 
we find thinkers in Persia commonly divided into pure 
Avicennians, who were also somerimes called Peripatetics 
{MasAskd'im}, and followers of the llluininative philosophy 
(IsArd^tyym}- Suhrawardi added many new elements that w^ere 
either indistinct or entirely absent in Avicenna, A strong tendency 
towards pantheism was one of diem* But by far the most important 
devdopment, for which one scholar* has found some justification 
in the writings of his predecessor, is the urge towards a conception 
of a mystic Orient, the home of hght and the dawning-place 
of knowledge and illumination, a lode-star that attracts the 
wayward soul in its life-long journey. A reference to that has 
already been noted in one of the mystic all^ories of A\'icenna* 
Suhraw*ardi makes it a definite goal; and for that purpose borrows 

■ Edit. Scmyg«r 3^3. 
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heavily from Persan Ptc-Isianuc especially the concep¬ 

tion of farrchy for which ihe early Persians IiW many terms, and 
which signified a fountain-head of good fortune and glorious 
light that elevated and ennobled whomsoever it fell upon. It was 
the prerogarive of great cro^Tied heads for whom Suhrawandi 
now substitutes the righteous souls^ This philosophy, for which 
he paid with his life, was a highly slgmiicant movemenL His 
inrehecuial background had been the same as all the rest- Basically 
Islamic, he had gained a sufficient knowledge of Greek learning 
through the many transladons and books of hts predecessors; 
he w-as steeped in Arabic culture; and he had left his original 
country and was now a resident of Syria* Nevertheless he turns 
away from what had absorbed the minds of the pliilosopheris and 
held such a devastating fosdnation, and from that doctrinal 
conformity which the theologians consido^ed essential to a 
rehgious life* He feces what he believes to be the primordial 
temples of light* (Jutyukd dZ-jiur) for which the soul in its 
'estrangement" {gkorha) must constantly yearn, and bereft of 
which it can never find peace* He reverts to some early Zoroastrian 
sources, including what was know'n as Zur^'anism; and he 
transforms the Angels of God so prominenE in Teligion, and whom 
Avicenna had equated with the separate Intelligences, into 
harbingers of Light* 


Ndther Ghazall s passionate app^ to the fundamentals of 
religion; nor the reproaches ofAverroes fora betrayal of Aristotle; 
ncjr indeed the Sights of Suhmw'ardi towards tlie mystic Orient, 
pm an end to the direct and pervading inSuence of Avicenna- 
At the eastern ejctremity of the Islamic world we find a Persian 
theologian of distinction, and of the same period as Averto^, 
rise to ridicule GhazalJ's authority. In spite of some bitter 
attacks, he coitunerus favourably on a good deal that Avicenna 
Gf+ K. W, Bulcy; Zm&astfian Chapter L 
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had wtttten. Fakhr a]-Dm al-Razi (d. 1109) who considered 
Faiabt die greatest of the Isbmic philosophers, had also a high 
regard for Avicenna. He did not faU, either, to take into considera¬ 
tion the doctrines of Rail, the phystdati who, as the name shows, 
came from his home town. He goes to Ttansoxiana to meet the 
teamed men of that region and finds them all deeply engaged in 
the study of Avicenna; and using Ids own commentary on the 
Iskardt as an aid. In one place he is asked to repay the bospitaliiy 
of his host for a rather lengthy stay, by explaining the Canon of 
Medkbut and some of its obscure terms. And in another, he 
undertakes a conimeniary on one of the metaphysical works, 
copies of which have survived.^ Shahrtsdbl (d. 1153), the hisi- 
torian of religions and philosophies, had already paid tribute to 
Avicenna by tite space he had allotted to him in his works, with¬ 
out in any way committing himself- But it should not be supposed 
that all theologians were so tolerant. Some years later we find 
a religious revivalist going to the other extreme, and condenming 
all and everything that any of the philosophers had said or 
written. As a fundamentalist, Ihn Taunlyya (d. 1318) denies that 
there is such a thing as Islamic philosopJiy, and that there could 
be philosophers calling themselves Muslims, Ghaaaii had not been 
averse to logic; and had taken a fiivourable view of its use as an 
instrumoit of thought; he, however, condemns it completely, 
and incidentally has some very penetrating remarks to make on 
the subject.^ 

The list of those who were avowed followers, or who in spite 
of disagreement on some points openly admitted their debt to 
Avicenna, is long and distinguished. They naturally come mostly 
from his own country and the neighbouring re^ons. The extent 
to which N^ir Khosrow (d. 10S8) may have been influenced by 
him has not yet been determined. As a much younger contem¬ 
porary, he became involved m Isma'ili propaganda; and devoted 
his later years entirely to religious matters. And yet in his philo- 

^ Skssrh Pajis MS. 

» Cf, snd AM . 
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^phtcaJ bocks,^ when discussing time and space and the faculties 
of the soul, often along Ajistoielian lines, he shows traces of 
A vicennial! terminology in Arabic and Persian.^ Like the authors 
of the Epistles, whose writings he muse as an Isma'ili have 
studied, he was anxious to combine Greek thought with rehgious 
teaching$5 and he h mucli concerned with the refutation of R^T, 
die physician, and his belief in the five eternals. He quotes die 
Mu tazelites on occasion; and seems acquainted with the tteadses 
of John Philoponus. 

In Andalusia, at the w^estem extremity of the Iskmic w^orld, 
it might be supposed that the influence of Farabi was on the 
whole stronger than that of A’^icenna^ And yet we find Ibn Baja 
{Avempace, d* n;j8) and Ibn paying tribute to Avkenna 

and admitting their debt to him. Xhe latter “was particularly 
interested in his mystical works. After them came Ibn Tumlu5 
(d. 12.23) with his hooks on logic in which he draws freely from 
botli Far^i and Avieeiina* And Lbn Khaldun fd. 1406), the great 
philosopher of history, is not without admiration for the genius 
of Bukh^, though he insists that religion and philosophy are 
two separate domains and have very little in common. 

As re^rds Umar Khayyam (d. 1123), back in Persia, there is 
a great likelihood that he read Avicenna, w'hose works must 
have been fairly w^ell known in his time* And the fact that some 
of the quatrains in ^Umar's collection have been thought to be 
actually by Avicenna, shows the resemblance in sentiment and 
oudook between the two. Mathematics and astronomy could not 
have prevented the inquisitive ^Umar from delving into some 
aspects of metaphysics* And Avicennak Ul^oncealed fatalism 
must have proved a balm to the hurt mind of the poet; and urged 
him to administer it generously and openly to others. 

By for die most competent and synipatlieuc commentator of 
Avicenna m Pei^ was Na^r el-Din Tusi (d. 1173). Tliough 
not a creative mind himseU^ he was an accomplished scholar and 

' Cf. ZaJ et-Muiafirthi Vti JSml 
* He mendDJU hioi by imme in tlic 5cr;i7 Ndmik. 
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one of the most prolific of authors. He gave a fresh iitipems to 
the study of his predecessor by writing the most detailed com¬ 
mentaries on some of his books, and by defending him against 
his detractors^ ^Tiat he wrote himself was also largely derived 
from the same source. Wiih phitosopby he had combined an 
jnieresr in mathemadcs and astronomy rather than medldne; and 
he spent much time at an observatory recording his observations 
and preparing astronomical tabl^. He too had had connections 
with the Isma'iil heterodoxy. In his early youth he was one of 
their adherents and had written hooks on ihdr teachings Then 
he changed allegiance and accepted the patronage of one of the 
Mongol chieftains^ in whose name he produced the astronomical 
cables that w'ere to become so widely used. TiiSii, like many others 
in his time^ was bilingual and wrote in both Arabic and Persian^ 
In the former language^ his commentary on the /sAdrdt has 
proved invaluable to modem students of Avicetma- Others before 
and after him had tried to clarify the obscure points of this book, 
which is not by any means easy reading; and it should not be 
supposed d)ac his comments dudicate all the subtleds of the 
original text. And yet tliey reflect the state of know'Iedge in hb 
day, and point to the laci that it had not matcriaUy changed after 
the lapse of some ditee centuries. Crearive thought gradually 
being replaced by mere erudition; which eventually reached the 
stage of tiresome repetition interspersed by meaningless verbiage. 

In Persian his writings include a commentary on the whole 
Aristotelian Org&wn together with the Eisixgjage of Porphyry,^ 
in which he follows the paEtem and Incorporates the substance 
of the Shi/a with very few additions of his owtu It b sigriificant 
that he disregards the attempts of Avicenna and N^ir Khosrow 
to write in pure Persian, and uses instead the full Arabic ter¬ 
minology established by the eariy authors. This, however, leaves 
the value of the book unimpaired, even from the literary point 
of view, because its clear and concise exposidon is superior to 
anything produced before him. Though sdll favoured by the 

' AfiU tl-lystir, edit. 
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leamedj Arabic was losing ground in certain parts of Persia; and 
we find him speaally cojnmissioned to pni into the language of 
the people a book on Ethics by Miskau^L He cliocses to write 
one of his own^ based on what his predecessors had contributed 
on the subject, and tliat takes him beyond them to Plato and 
Aristotle, Beginning with the classification of the sciences, like 
so many others, he actualiy follows Aidi^na in almost all that 
he has to say. In his early hm£ih days he had written a book 
on the soul and its faculties^ in the same tone and manner as the 
authors of the £pis£l&s. Now he revokes all chat and turns to 
Aristotle by way of Avicenna* His v'ersatility had become pro- 
^d his interests enmded to history and 
He has an account of die conquest of Baghdad by die Mongol 
Hulagu Kh^ to which was added a translation of one of the 
iiteiarv^ works of Ibn into Persian.! But in philosophy 

as well as in various other matw^ lii^ guide is invariably 
Avicenna* 

A nephew of Tiisi, commonly known as Baba Af^al,4 con¬ 
tinued the tradition of learning in the family, and left a number 
of works remarkable for their style and substance.! He followed 
the lead of Avicenna and Nasir Kbostow in the attempt to write 
in as pme a Persian as was possible in his days^ and he borrowed 
the terms which they had employed- Why he should have chosen 
to depart &om the practice of his uncle in this respect is not clear* 
The effort is, however, ddiherate and successfuL Although he 
docs not coin any new words himself he arrives at a felidty of 
expression unustial among authors of philosophical works. There 
seems to have been some movement in his day to put v^arious 
books of learning into Persian i and all that he wrote himself was 
lit his mother-tongue; but that iniciarive suffered a setback not 
long after him. Some have found traces of Herroetism in bis 
writings; and like Avicertna, wiLh whose works he must have 
been quite familiar, whether in the original or through the com- 

* Ivanow, 1 Al'AJed 

4 Afdal cl-Dtn Kidiiiu* s Cf* Mui^uuiqfat Af4ai tdii. 
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mcntaries of his unde, he lays emphasis on the correspondence 
between celestial souls and angels. This was to become a popular 
theme in prose and poetry. His interest in translation made him 
produce a good tendering of Aristotle’s Dt Amma from Arabic 
into Persian, probably for the fiist niiie,^ as well as some pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatises, like the Book of the Apple,* which had 
become very popular in its Arabic version. 

Qutb al-Din al-ShirizT (d. 1311), a contemporary and asso¬ 
ciate of T*i®» dso supposed to have been a nephew of Sa'di the 
poet, was primarily a phjrstdan, though his interests extended 
to philosophy and kindred subjects. Me co-operated for some 
time with Tusi in the preparation of his astronomical tables; and 
travelled extensively in Turkey and Syria, often dressed as a $ufL 
A man of wide knowledge, his occupation with medicine led him 
to undertake a commentary on the Aviceimian Canon), and among 
numerous works in Arabic he produced a lengthy exposition of 
the llluminadve philosophy of Suhrawards; thus showing the 
two traditions running parallel. In Persian, besides various 
treadses on astronomy and the natural sciences, he wrote a 
voluminous book incorporating the form as well as much of the 
materials of the Shi^^ And in a tractate on the principles of 
physical geography* he draws a comparison between the views 
of Avicenna and HazI, the theologian. He has hardly anything 
new to say in any of his works, but he writes in a dear and simple 
style; and his published correspondence makes pleasant reading. 

There had been many minor tlieologians during this period 
who Iiad discussed the philosophical system of Avicenna at 
length, thus tesdi^g to Its pervasive and widespread Influence, 
More important were the numerous manuals of logic that 
appeared and were caught in the recognized seminaries throughout 
the country- They were all substandally Avicennian with prac- 
dcally no addidons. Some of these handbooks are free of the 
unnecessary explanadons and therefore serve a useful purpose. 

* Edit. * Ct Miq^olrauiii: 1891. 
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At the opening of the aixt^th century the 5a£awi dynasty 
inaugutared an important period in the political history of 
Persia. Reviving the sense of Persian nationality, it restored the 
Empire almost to its andent S^nian limits after the lapse of 
more than eight cenrtmes; and made of it *a nation once again, 
self-contained, centripetal, powerful and respected/ A distinct 
feature of this revival was that it was based more on considera¬ 
tions of religion tlian of language and race. Their enmity with 
the Turkish people on the west was more sectarianly reltgious 
than political; and their appeal to their own countrymen was on 
the same levei. In consecjuence of this—and it has been noted by 
many scholars —we find that whereas art and architecture flour¬ 
ished to a remarkahle extent and there were some great miniature^ 
painters, Literature suffered lamentably* All throughout the two 
centuries that marked the duration of this dynasty, poetiy was ac 
a very low ebb; and such literary men as did exist and had any 
talent of their own, chose to emJgraie to India and seek the 
patronage of the Great Moguls there. The rulers had no use or 
sympathy for m^cics and pliilosophers, though the greatest 
emphasis was laid on religious dogma, and the theologians 
enjoyed e\'ery aid and encouragement* Hence it was that 'under 
this dynasrj^ learning, culture, poetry and mj^dcism completely 
deserted Persia, and * *. in place of great poets and philosophers 
there arose theologians, great indeed, but harsh, dry, fanatical 
and formal. ^ It might be added that even of those tliat turned 
their eyes and feet towards India none was a thinker or philo-^ 
sopher of any merit, and in fact it was recognized and admitted 
that this period produced nothing of importance in that field* 
And yet within the narrow limits of theology certain develop¬ 
ments took place diat had dieir importance in the history of Persian 
thouglUp The Shi a branch of Islam to which the Safawi kings 
and their subjects zealously adhered, Iiad been always dominated 
by the doctrine of the Imam, ut* the vice-regent or leader of the 

Mina Muliamnud quoted by EL G. Browiifs; £«, /Kn. 
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Faith. The first Imain had been 'All the cousin and son-in-iaw of 
the Prophet; and he had been followed by eleven others from 
among his descendants, tlms making ni'elve in all. The doctrine 
of the Imamate was a fiindamenial principle and an essential part 
of religion. And since die founder of the ^awl dynasty proudly 
claimed descent from the seventh Imam, it was only natural that 
they should be militant advocates of the doctrine and take every 
measure for its propagation. Moreover, It was eipially nattual for 
the theologians who enjoyed their patronage and benefited from 
th<dr bounty to devote a great deal of their attention and much of 
their writing to this subject. Its Interest for us here lies in the fiict 
that jud^ng from their works, it has been found that Avicenna 
exerted a penetrating influence on the religious thinkers of this 
period; and that many elements of his system were grafted upon 
^e conception of the Imamate as they propounded in The same 
is true in a good measure of Suhrawaidi and his views of emana¬ 
tions of Illuminative light. The upshot was a fresh impetus to the 
study of the works of these two men which left a permanent 
effect on the authors of the period. Thus at the school of Mir 
Damad (d. 1^32) Avicenna and Suhiawardi helped to produce a 
religious blend in contrast to the many philosophical blends of 
which they liad been the chief ingredien ts. 

The theologians of the Shra branch of Islam may be said to 
have enjoyed a greater latitude in teligious speculation than the 
others. For tliem the doors of initiative were wide open; 

and many were those who taking advantage of that, indulged in 
a good measure of independent thought. It led them sometimes 
far astray from strict orthodoxy, but helped to widen their 
horizon and give tliem an opportunity to take note of the philo¬ 
sophical movements that had appeired in the country. Under the 
aeps of the §afawi kings they discarded the usual piacrioe of 
"writing exclusively in Arabic which by the sixteenth century had 
become a foreign language except to a very few; and began 
producing w'orks in Persian mostly in the form of popular 
treatises easily comprehensible to the public. At the same rime 
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they became divided inio ftindamenmlists of different denomJna- 
tion% arid Into what have been called latitudinarians.’ It is 
among the btter group that we find those who pbyed a part in 
grafting Avicennian thought on to some of the religious con¬ 
ceptions of the periods Their minds were more open than the 
rest, and like Suhrawardlj they fell under the influence of some 
early Zoroastrian beliefs presented in Islamic garb* Metaphysics 
came to take a new orieiuaEion and traditional cosmology became 
appreciably modified* On the one hand there was MajMj the 
eminent iheologiaii^ and his sdll more learned and oelebraced son^ 
laying down the fundamentals of the Shib faith in the most 
authoritative and uncompromising tonei and on the other 
various semi-heterodox groupings like the $ufis mth thdr 
attachment to pantheism (waAiiat or the Shaikhis who 

were now increasing m number- 

Those who may be tilled the philosopheis: of die period fali 
into two cat^ories* The majority of them were essentialiy 
rehgious tliink^, Oniy one ot two, as will be seen^ allowed 
themselves lo follow their drought wherever it might lead them, 
and refused to have it condidoned by and subordinated to 
religious dogma. Of the first perliaps the most femous is com¬ 
monly knowm as Mir Dimad (d- 1631)* He stood in high &vour 
with Shah *Abbas the Great, and spent most of his life in the 
capital at Isfahani, where he had a large ciide of pupils and 
adnurers* With a taste for natural history and philosophy, he 
WTote mostly in Arabic, but he wrote poetry in Persian under the 
pen-naine of meaning itlumination* The dioice of this 

w^ord betrayed his indinatiori towards the Illuminative philo^ 
sophy of Suhraw^^dl which he could not openly profess. In a work 
entitled Qijas (Tales of the Theologiaiis) it is related 

that Niulia 3adra, fais pupil and son-in-law, saw him in a dream and 
said, ily views do not differ from yours, yet I am denounced as 
an infidel and you are noL Why is this?* "Because,^ replied Mir 
Damad s spirit, *I have written on philosophy in such wise that 
the theolo^ans arc unable to understand my meaning, which 
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only the philosophers can understand; while yon write about 
pliilosophical questions in such a manner that every dotninie and 
hedge-priest who sees your books understands what you mean 
and dubs you an unbeliever/* Mir Damad and his pupils were in 
fact all very much influenced by both Avicenna and Suhrawardt, 
though he took great pains, as the anecdote shov.^ to conceal 
his views carefully under a veil of religious conformity. He had 
been atiracted by Avicenna^s mystic writings and allegoric; and 
letters liave survived in which he refers to them and answ^ers 
questions about them. The opinion then generally held of Avi¬ 
cenna and SuhrawardJ is reflected in another little story* in which 
one man sees the Prophet in his dream and inquires wbat is his 
attitude to Avicenna. 'He is a man whom God made to lose his 
TV'ay through knowledge/ the spirit teplies. 'And what of Suhra- 
wardi.^ *He was Just his follower,* he is told* 

NoxwithsEanding this evidence of the prevailing disapproval 
of what the two men were supposed to stand for, wc find a son- 
in-law of Mir Damld by the name of Seyyid Ahmad ^AlawJ 
undertaking a voluminous commentary on the SMJa entitled the 
f £> tAe SAiJa^ in which he amplifies the cosmology of Avicenna 
by introducing a good rneastme of Zurvanism from Zoroastrian 
sources, and frequently invoking the spirit if not the letter of 
Suhrawardi^s writmgs ,3 He projects the Zoroastrian dualism on 
to the field of Avioennian thought. In connection with the w^ay 
in which the multiple could proceed from the one, a subject that 
Avicenna had treated in his metaphysics, he quotes Pythagoras 
to the effect that *if one should proceed from tile primal cause, so 
does notnane^; then goes on to illustrate Ills point by bringing 
forward the case of Zoroaster who, he saj^ taught tljat if from 
the First Being tiiere is produced an angel called Yazdan, there 
is also produced from the sliade of that Being a demon called 
Ahriman* One stands for the Good and the o^er for Evil. The 

* QtiQ^ by E- G. Bn^wne: £jf. Hln. VqL p, 41 

■ Cf. Corbin: Aviiwv u h Rich Vot p, iSi, 

3 JMiL^ p, S7, 
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metaphor of the diade implies a necessary cortsequence of the 
emanation of light.* 

Findareski (d- 1640) was another religious thinker of the 
period who devoted a good deal of attention to philosophy^ 
Highly esteemed at the court of Shah "Ahbas in Isfahan, he 
usually went about in the garb of a humble dervish^ and fell 
under the influence of that combinaiion of Avicenna and 
Suhrawardi which was to incline many towards Zoroastrian 
ideas. The strict religious conformity diat prevailed at the royal 
court did not suit him, and was one reason for his departtire to 
India where he imbibed a good deal of Zoroasirian as well as 
Hindu thoughts Perhaps for that reason little is known about his 
later da}^ except that he returned to die in his own country* 

The first to occupy hi mself with serious philosophical tliought 
wws Mulla 3 ^dra (d. 1640), ^unanimously accounted the greatest 
philosopher of modem rimes in Persia.^ Though the only son 
of an aged father^ he left his native Shtr^ to study philosophy 
in Isfahan; and dieresat at the feet of Mir Damad and Findareski, 
among other renowned teachers. Having obtained his audioriza- 
rion to teach, he retired for some time to a little village where he 
lived an austere life and spent his days in study and meditation* 
He suffered a good deal at the hand of the orthodox divineSj and 
never relished their company. Many times he made the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca on foot^ and died in Sasra on the return from his 
sev^enth Journey, leaving a son w^ho denounced and controverted 
his father s teachings; and boasted that *his belief was that of the 
common people* He had married the daughter of hiJr Oamad, 
who had given him his blessing -with permission to expound 
his works. That did not last long, and he soon parted company 
with the teachings of his father-in-law. In choosing hb own path 
he became surrounded by a cons tandy growing number of pupils 
w^ho held him in great esteem and veneration* ile lectured in 
Isfah^ and, on his occasional travel^ at different centra in the 
country. It was necessary for him not to be too outspoken in his 
* Cf. Cmtin; /t Rddit VfiL j, 
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views, which, needless to say, did not always confonti with 
orthodoxy. A prolific author, his best known works written in 
Arabic, are his al-AsJar al-Arha'a (Tile Four Books) and his 
ShawShid oi-RubiAjyya (Evidences of Divinity) which have been 
lithographed in Tehran. He also had a commentary on the 
Avioennian Shlfa^ and another on the Hikmai at-lshratf which 
is none other than the philosophy of illumination of Suhrawardi. 
One book is significantly called Kasr al-Asnam al-^JdhUfyya (The 
Breaking of the Idols of Ignorance); and the title of anoilier is 
Kitdb cd-Hld^a (The Book of Guidance). Count Gobineau, 
writing perhaps more from hearsay than personal knowledge,* 
asserts that MuIIa 3 adra was *pas un inventeur, ni on createur, 
e'est un restaurateur seulement.’ Actually this is not from the 
truth, though the philosopher of Shiraz did not resioie tlie pure 
Avicennian thought as the French diplomat supposed. It was 
rather a combination of it with the more congenial orientations 
of Suhrawardi. To his own countrymen he was known as a man 
who had denounced the Pedpatedc and Stoic elements in 
Avicenna; and who had restated and in a sense reformed the 
Illuminative philosophy.^ 

If we take Asfdr ^-Arba^'a (The Four Books) as representative 
of MuIIa Sadrt'^s work, we find that in spite of Gobineau's dis¬ 
paraging, it has some highly valuable features that distinguish 
it from many other books of the same kind. First and foremost, 
it should be noted that unlike his predecessors, he states his 
authorides for his quotations wherever necessary; and by men¬ 
tioning their works he not only reveals his sources, but inedden- 
lally gives us a very complete picture of the different currents 
that dow'ed into the main stream of Isbmic philosophical 
thought. Only from an exposition like this can the variety and 
mniplexiiy of the great synthesis be gauged. He often quotes 
in order to express disagreement, thereby demonsmeing his 
critical powers; this also fuim'shes evidence that he had access 

* Zij tt its PAilsiMopAi£j . , - 

*■ Cf. Hortim; ihit dtt ScAira^ 19T3. 
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to sotne minor Avicenman treatises. Including the correspon¬ 
dence with his personal pupils, tliat modem s^olars have not 
so far been able to trace. In g^eial outline as well as in subject- 
matter he follov^ the metaphysics of the SAifi; and for the 
neader^s benefit gives, side by side with the views of Avicenna, 
those of many others before and after him, not forgetiiiig 
Suhrawardi and the views of the Uluminad (isAfd^) on 
every problem* To all these he often adds his owti, boldly i^n- 
ning with ^and I say.' Moreover, he frequently refers to Pie- 
IsIamJc Persian philosophers, and their conceptions of light as 
the true essence and reality of existence* He sometimes calls them 
the ^Pahiawi thinkers,* and in odier passages *the Chosroesians 
(ai~KAi^cwdnIjQririy obviously meaning followers of Zoroastrian 
thought which lie did not wish to mention specifically. He also 
throws light on many disputed points in the Avicennian system, 
the discussion of which has occupied modem sehokrs. In die 
course of a long discussion on contingency which he calk 
he refutes, with many quotations from Avicenna, the 
view which has lately been expressed that there is no nodon of 
conringency as distinct from mere possibility in Avicenna- He 
mentions the suh|ect because he is unable to accept the rigid 
determinism of his predet^sor with regard to the belief that 
Creadon takes place neo^saoJy. He is inclined to the religious 
concepdon of contingency, which, he complains, is not at all 
envisaged in the J'kioiogy that is *only attributed^ to the First 
Teacher, Anstotle* While to ilje distinction between essence 
and existence and their union in God he gives his full support^ 
stressing at the same time that reality is one and single, and that 
all else is existent through the Uluininadons of its light and the 
efiulgence of its essence* Here he quotes an Arabic verse to the 
eftecL diat all things in this world are false appearances or idle 
imaginings, or just reflecdons in mirrors and in shades/ God for 
him as for Avicenna was die Necesary Being, but to this con¬ 
ception he adds a thought that he expressed in the fonn of an 
axiom, and that his pupils were very fond of elaborating- ‘The 
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Necessary Being,’ he says, ‘is a simple reality (jkaltat al-ha^iqa} 
extremely simple ,. * he is everyihing. -. and yet,,. nqt a single 
thing pro^ds from him.** This has been explained in many 
and sometimes conflicdiig ways which we need not go into except 
10 Say that he was anxious to detacli himself from pantheistic 
ideas often actribtiied to Suhiawardt. Time and movement, in his 
view, were not preceded by anything except the Deity and His 
power and command which some people choose to call His 
attributes, others angels, and which the Platonists designate as 
^e divine Forms; this is because ‘people have their own ways 
in the things they are enamoured of.’ Though he expresses sur¬ 
prise over the heated discussion between theologians and philo¬ 
sophers with regard to the {question whether die world was 
created or is eternal, he very discreetly arrives at the conclusion 
that matter must be considered cternaL In connection with the 
theory of knowledge he reveals die fact that Avicenna had been 
influenced by Stoic thought; and in spite of the outspoken con¬ 
demnation of that conception by his predecessor, he maintains 
^at knowledge is ’the union of the intelligible with the 
intelligent.' 

From problems of metnph^'sifs he turns to questions of 
psydiology, and distinguishes four kinds of perception. They 
^5 (i) sensual perception, (i) imaginative, f j) estimative, and 
(4) intellecttal perception. These are faciddes of the ‘simple 
intellect' {al-aql a/^on'r) the significance of which, he believes, 
Avicenna failed to reali^ bemuse he would not concede that 
^owledge is the union of the mtelligibie with the intcllJgent- 
« regards the namre of God^s knowledge of the universe, lie 
that this takes place because once a knowledge of the 
<^use is attained, then the knowledge of the effects or caused 
follows without any difficiilty. But there are the varieties 
w intellect to consider; and here he ilirowB inijdi light on the 
sources from which the Islamic philosophers obpiried tbdr ideas 
t>n the subject, and particularly on the disputed fourfold division 
^ VoL no pagmadaii^ 
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of the inteUeci referred to in coimecdoo with the treatise of Kind! 
in the introduction to this book. Besides the writings of Farabi 
and Avicenna, MuUa ^adia makes mention of the Theology aitri- 
buied to Aristotle, then speaks of a treattse Oft the JnteUigMce 
and the JjiteUigiila by Porphyry; and then adds that he has in 
his possession a book on the intellect by Alexander of Aphto- 
dtsias, whom Avicenna was in the habit of calling *the accom¬ 
plished among the early ones' and according to which Aristotle 
had divided the intellect into three varieties which he goes on 
to explain. Hence the division of AJexanderj like that of Aristotle, 
thr^fold and not fourfold as some have understood from 
his wridiigs. Space docs not allow further remarks on the 
ai-j4thda (The Four Books) the reading of which for a student 
of the history of Islamic diought and its relation with the Greek 
Murces is highly rewarding. It is full of valuable reference, 
including some to Plotinus whom he calls ‘the Greek Shaikh* 
{^”Shitikh a/- 

It was probably under Aviceimian influence that Mulla $adra 
refused to believe in the resurrection of the body after death. His 
metaphysical ideas found their way into the writings of the semi- 
onh^ox religious school of ShaikhTs, though Shaikh Ahmad 
A^i^'i, [he founder of that movement, sharply criticized some 
of the points in his commentaries. 

MiiUa Muhsin Faid (d. i6*o), who had been the favourite 
pupil of his master, whose daughter he married, was considered 
the most fkithful commentator of Mulla ^adrii, yet he had very 
htde to contribute, and ts hardly read nowadays. Mulla Hath' 
Sabzewan (d. 1878), on the other hand, is sometimes called the 
g^test philosopher of the nineteenth century in Persia. The son 
o a re igious divine, he studied at Mashhad and Is&han, and 
returned to lecture in his native Sabzewar,^ He wrote some seven- 

^own is Asrdf ai-NiJtam (Secrets 
of Philosophy). In the traditional manner he has trestises on logic 
and metaphysics in verse. But he was essentially a commentator 

Cf, Iqbal: Brvelopmnt of MtlOpfyiUi in 
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oftOT used some of ihe wricmgs of Mulla 5adra as test. It is 
interesting to note lim he also cat^orically denied bodily 
resurrecnon and a material hereafter. 

Finally, some mention might be made of the f^t that innumer¬ 
able anecdotes amd legends gathered in the course of time around 
the name of Avicenna, and have since survived in the form of 
folklore. Tliese represent him as a boon companion ready to 
drown all worries in a cup of wine; a resourceful spirit^ good ro 
invoke in a despeiate situation; a man of hidden powers able to 
appe^ in the guise of a sotceicr and inflict endless harm; a 
physician who can cure an illness and extract many a hitfd’i-n 
se^t by ^autosuggestion; an accuised atheist who can under¬ 
mine mm s fith in the most subtle and unsuspected manner; and 
an abiding mystic who ridicules life and all that it has to offer. 
It was clearly his philosophy and the circunistances of his life 
that ^ve rise to such notions of him. &lany tale have been 
collected from the oountcystde by a scholar in Russian Tajikistin 
who claims to come from the region where Avicenna was bom. 
Thus censes after his death he remains to fill some with horror, 
and to ^de othere to those distant regions of thought so deeply 
cDngemal to the Persians^ 
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V 

THE intellectual movctnent in Western Europe during the twelfth 
and tlie thirteenth centuries followed a course in many respects 
similar to that which took place in the Islamic world. In both 
cases it developed as a challenge and response process involving 
concepts and beliefs. The impact of Greek thought had shaken 
Islamic thinkers by challenging some of the fundamentals of their 
Faith. Not until modern dmes and the onrush of Western scientidc 
civilizadon has there been anything of the same magnitude and 
significance. The small and much-maligned group of Fuldsifi rose 
to the challenge^ and braving die formidable opposidon of the 
tlieologians, engaged In what was to be one of the most far- 
readiing conflicts in the history of ideas. Their response took 
die form of synthesis—a fact that needs to be emphasi:^ed- 
Although endowed with gifts not unequal to those of die Greeks, 
tliey were handicapped by the absence of that complete &eedofn 
of thought and expression which the Athenians had enjoyed. 
They worked under the constant threa t of ostracism. And although 
they rather falteringly asserted their faidt in a divine presence^ 
it is safe lo assume that they were rationally cognizant of a 
religious aspect of truth which the Greeks missed. Some modem 
scholars may reject their protestations of faith^ others may gener¬ 
ously give them the bcneHt of the doubt* There really seems 
no reason to disbelieve them, for whatever may be said of 
Avicenna, he certainly did not courage. 

The struggle was repeated when Arabian and Jewish savants 
brought Greek thought to the heart of the Catholic world in 
Wesiem Europe. This was not the first impact of Greek phdo* 
sophy upon Chrisriaruty. Long before the Arabs and the advent 
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onslam, the struggle had begun; hut, strangely enough, it hardly 
ever became very heated. It iras sometimes even friendly, and 
if not to their mutual benefit, it seemed to their satisfaction. We 
need not go into all that later Christian beliefs ove to Greek and 
Gnostic ideas. We only wish to point out that the meeting of the 
two was not as friendly on the western shores of the Mediterranean 
^ it had been on the eastern. And it is to be stressed that here as 
m Mushm lands, the response to the challenge took the form of 
synthesis until it was disrupted by the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. Some would say this was only a natural outcome, 
others might contend that it was actually the result of the Islamic 
synthesis* 

Tile way in which Greek thought fii^t readied Western 
Rurope is not very cl^r. It Is certain that it was by more than 
one route. But we find that whereas the chief channel by which 
it reached Baghdad was through the efforts of Jacobite and 
Nestorian Christians, here it was through die intermediary of 
philosophers in Spain and North Africa, and 
Islamic writings. Here again Plato was the first favourite because 
of the works of St Augustine, and was then forsaken in favour 
of Aristotle, and the final phase was the attempt to reconcile the 
two. Here also interest in Greek medicine and natural philosophy 
went side by side with interest in logic and metaphysics. And 
here die whole movement seemed to culminate in the person of 
St Thomas Aquinas, whose position corresponds in some ways 
to that of Avicenna, though they did not aliiTiys agree. 

Boethius was among the first to take Aristode to the West. 
Ws translation of the Cattgories and the De Inurpretathone reached 
It very early. Hundreds of years later the Metapkyska reached 
Paris from Byzantium. And the Ethics^ the Pkysks and the 
De Anima came from Greece in the thirteenth centuiy." By far 
the most important source, if not the earliest in date, the 
Arab. To the medical school at Salerno, Constantine the African 
carried his knowledge of Arabian medicine, and went to Monte 

’ C£ yfig Ltgoey ^Islantf p, 346. 
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Casino lo take up translatioa about the year 1070 and continued 
until his death in 1087^ Although his Ladn versions are considered 
corrupt and confused, he did manage to translate Hippocrates, 
Galen, Haly A^bbas and Rhazes from the Arabic^ His work was 
continued at Monte Casino by Joliannes Afiadus* In 10S5 Toledo, 
the greatest of Muslim centres of learning founded in the West, 
fdl to the Spanish Chiistjans+ And the first prominent European 
to come to it was AdeJard of Bath, die philosopher and mathe- 
matidan who transkied Euclid in consequence of this visit. And 
a Spanish Jew^ baptized under the name of Petrus Alphonsi 
became the physidan of Henry I and w'as the first 10 spread 
Muslim science in England. 

An unexpected developmeni that was to have important and 
lasting results was the establishment of a school of tiajisladon 
at Toledo through the initiative of Archbishop Raymond of 
Toledo. It continued to flourish down to the thirteenth century, 
with much work to its credit. This was placed under the direction 
of Archdeacon Domingo Gundisalvo or Gundisalinus* The 
school corresponded very closely to the Suit al-ffiJiffia which 
the Abb^id caliphs had founded in Baghdad ^ and the part of 
the polyglot Chnstmrts and Harranianis w'as now being performed 
by Jews w^ho spoke Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish and sometimes 
Tatin. These usually helped the Europeans who w^ere really 
responsible for the Latin versions. Thus the converted Jew known 
as Joliannes Hispanus—or Avendeath or Ibn Oaud—used 10 
translate from Arabic, and sometimes orally, into a Castilian 
dialect, from which the matter used to be translated into Latin 
by Gundisalvo^ There W'Us also anodier assistant by the name of 
Solomon who was very helpful^ 

The most prominent and prolific translator at Toledo, however, 
was the Itali^ Gerard of Cremona who had one Christian and 
one Jewish assistant He occupies the same position in the Western 
world that Hunain held in the islamic world of Baghdad. Righdy 
called the father of Arabism in Europe, he w'as bom in Cremona 
in 1114, Went to Toledo, and by the time of his death in 1187 
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had produced as many as eighty translations as a result of an 
amaaing industry^ that earned him great renown. Among the 
andiors that he put into Larin were Kindi, Farabi and also 
Avicenna who, in consequence, was being studied in European 
unties of learning not much more than a hundred veare after hts 
deai^ A younger contemporary of Gerard Mark, Canon of 
101^0 who tianslated works of Hippocrates and Galen from 
the Arabic. Then at the school of Sicily that was flourishing at 
that time Michael Scot (d. 1235) and Berengar of Valencia 
to. c* 1313). 1 hey were both among the tiansfators of Avicenna 
who were^now growing in number. Together with Gundisalvo, 
Avendeath had tr^Jated many mathematical and astronomical 
as we 1 as astrological books into Larin which were seized upon 
with keen interest especially at the school of Palermo where 
those subjects were taught. It has been observed that the 
Grubers had surprisingly litde to do with the trat^mission of 
A^ic Md Islamic learning, but really it would be more sur- 
pnsing if they 1^. The absorption of Arabo-Hellenic learning 
that^ started m Spain in the eleventh century continued down 
to the Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in various parts of 
biirofwi and we find Andrea Alpago (d. 1520) in Italy deeply 
o^pied new translations of Avicenna, Averroe and othi 
slamic authors as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
l^tm versions of Arabic books immediately became the sublet 
of study at Bologna, Montpellier, Paris and Oxford, among other 
seats of European learning in die twelfth century. Generally it 
may be said that the first two concentrated primarily on Arabian 
medicine and possessed most of the manuscripts, while Paris and 

interest in philosophy and 

From the list of the transbrions of Archdeacon Gundisalvo 
m It appears that he had rendered a number of the works 

ot Kindi and Fai^i into Larin; and in order to follow the 

' Cf. A. A^rso: dMl...A(-A»Jahtt, VoL Xn. 1*47- 

BMom: Let wHJaiudt R*y. ijjs! 
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historical sequence he had conrinued hy translating parts of the 
£pijtles oj" cAe of Pwity^ and had then arrived at 

Avicenna. Froiri him he took up the metaphysics of the SMJ^ 
besides one or two mifior treatises, then proceeded to Ghazali 
and various other authors- 

It is only lately that European scholars have devoted much 
attention to the list of the Tvorks of Avicenrta that were uansbicd 
into Latin during the Middle Ages, To begin with there was a 
translarion of his autobiography^ as recorded by JiiKjarii, made 
by Avendeath^ under the title of Prologus €£ 

Then we have the evidence of Roger Bacon to ihe 
effect that the SAiJa was never translated in its entirety- ‘The 
Larins,‘ he says, 'possess certain parts of the first which is called 
the Book of Assipha, that is the Book of Sufficiency/ Of the 
sect]on on Logic with which the mognm optis begins, only the 
commentary on the Bhagoge of Porphyry was transtated, again by 
Avendeath, under the title of De l/mvers^iAus* The section on 
Metaphysics trajislaied in its entiTety by Gundisalvo under 
the title of JHcmpAysic^ . fit Pfirna PAUiirQpAi&w The 

section on Psychology was translated by Avendeath in its 
entirety under the title of LiAer Je Anima^ and so was the section 
on plants under the title of Xifer Je P^getaiiins, He also trans¬ 
lated the section on Physics under the tide of Si^£left£ia 
Pkysurorum^ but apparently not in its entirety. These twoj either 
jointly or separately^ also transbEed some minor works by 
Avicenna.'^ 

After these early versions there appeared later translations 
which included the Metaphysics, the Psychology, and other 
sections of the SAifd^ as well as the KitdS ai-lfujdt. There is no 
evidence that the Ishdrdi was ev^er put into Larin, nor the frag- 
men t known as the I^ic of rAe Ori^ntais^ though ftirther research 

Cfii AJd-IUO : i^£ j4ra&t cl pof Juan /fapoFut (/JStfj J^awud^^ 

1951, 

Cfl AJoiUO: lAfi Sina «,« Hivuta /njihuto ^ ft£amic 0 Si 
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may add much to our knowledge^ GlmiH had been mistakenly 
supposed to be a disdple of Avicenna, and as his writings were 
translated almost at the same lime, many got their knowledge 
of Avicenna through him* 

The medical works did not come any Jater. The Cofien of 
MetUcme was translated only by Geiard of Cremona in the second 
half of the nvelfth century, but earlier the Cardiac Rtmcdas had 
been done into Latin by Avendeath. Some two hundred years 
later the Canon was translated into Hebrew. Towards the close 
of the thirteenth century Armengaud, son of a French physician 
by the name of Blaise at Montpellier, translated a medical poem 
by Avicenna from Arabic into Latin and called it Jvicennac 
Cantice, This, when printed later at Venice, included a glossary 
by Averroes. It had been preceded by the translation by Moses 
Farachi (or Fatagut) of at-Hdwl^ the voluminous medical com¬ 
pendium of Rliazes. 

These translations of Avicenna, whether of medical or philo^ 
sopblcal works, were received with great enthusiasm all over 
Europe. And when the manuscripts were finally printed—mostly 
at Str^burg and Venice—they ran into innumerable editions; 
somedm^ sepamtely and sometimes together with the works 
of Farabi and KindTAnd there is evidence of their widespread 
use at various centres of learning. 


"Hie combination of Greek ideas with Christian teachings 
which was to form the basis of European Scholasticism could not 
but be profoundly inilucnced by the Islamic synthesis not only 
in form but in substance. The theology of the Church in patrisdc 
rimes had been deeply imbued with Plaionbra; and the writings 
of St Augustine w'hich dominated Christian thought up to tire 
twelfth century, had incorporated much of the spirit if not die 
letter of Neo-Platonism. So that by the beginning of the period 

* Cfl MUe d'Alvemy: DoormixU *^ 1951. 

* Cf. Cuam^a£idi^g d*T Ewid ID, Ldplig, I9ia_ 
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during wluch Arabic learning influenced Western thought, 
although they had only the translation of the Thna^us in Larin, 
the general attitude was Platonic in spiric. With the arrival of 
Arabic versions of Greek tests, and commentaries or original 
works by Islamic authors, knowledge of Greek thought was 
immediately enridied far more than had been anridpaied; and 
indden tally interest shifted almost entirely from Plato to Aris¬ 
totle. The Aristotelianism that had reached the Islamic world 
had been greatly altered through the many testatements and 
commentanes of the Hellenistic Age; and what niched Europe 
by way of Spain was clad in an Arabic and Islamic garb- The case 
of the actual texts wtis somewhat different. The Arabic render! ngs 
had always been rather awkward and obscure in expression j but 
were veiy fdthfii] to the original Greek and that made tliem 
valuable- In fact they still retaui tlieir usefulness because of that. 
This extensive Arabic litemnire which had now been made avail¬ 
able in Latin, became a dedsive and potent factor in die three 
cultural developments that were to help the general awakening 
in the thirteenth century. These were, first the growth of the 
universities out of the old cathedral schools; second, the dis¬ 
covery and appropriation of Anstode; and third, the new activity 
of Dominican and Frandscan monks. Italy had been more 
interested in law and medicme, whereas at the University of 
Paris and later at Oxford the chief subjects were dieology and 
philosophy, especially now riiat the new learning was being 
rapidly translated from Arabic sources. By J250 they were in 
full possession of almost everything that had been transmitted 
by way of Spain and North Africa; and mediaeval knowledge 
came to be composed of {i) patristic materiaJs, (2) early Platonic 
and Anstoielian translations such as tliose of Boethius, and 
(3) Arabian works. 

Almost all die Islamic Falds^ w'ere represented among the 
books rendered into Latin, and we find Kindi and Faiahi at the 
head of them all; but it was Avicenna and Averrora who exerted 
the greatest utfiuence on Scholastidsrn whether as coznmentators 
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on Ansrotlc or through their own personal views. Of iliese two, 
Av^es who is more important in Christian than in [slamic 
philosophy, became a highly controversial figure. He dominated 
many but repeUed others. His foUoweis who preferred his purer 
form of Anstotelianism to the adaptations of Avicenna, founded 
a whole ^ool of Averrokm which became the chief intellectual 
hetpy of the thirteenth century, and had its stronghold at the 
Umveisiiy of Paris.^ Here Siger de Btabani was one of the leading 
^resentadves of the group who drew the fire of St Thomas, 
These Averroists accepted Aristotle as presented to them by 
Averroes, particularly on the universal oneness of the human 
intelligence, the ardma mreHectiva, which involved denial of 
individual immortality with rewards and punishments; the eter- 
luty of the \dsible world as uncreated and everlasting; and also 
the detcmiiiusm which precluded freedom of human action and 
moral responsibility. Such conceprions were bound to provote 
the opposition of many a devout churchman. 

The influence of Avicenna, which has lately attracted the atten¬ 
tion of many Catholic scholars, preceded that of Averroes and 
contmimd long after it, ^d eventually proved a Ikr more vital 
rorce. Yet m spite of all its imporrance and widespread penetra¬ 
tion, it was rather v^e and indefinite in foira. It did not 
crys^lixe into a specific set of doctrines to be accepted by a 
clearly marked group as did the teaching of Averrods, We find 
ttaoj of Avicenna in almost every Scholastic author in a form 
t^t has heen described as 'augustinisme avicennisant,'^ Although 
there never developed such a thing as a school of Avicetinaism, 
he IS everywhere ‘a constant and pervasive endtant/s He 
identified with the cont^i of being which had been the core of 
Im metaphysics. His distinction between essence and existence 
became widely adopted. His deterministic view that God w-as 
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the Creator necessarily proved provocative; and his idea of 
divine Providence, iiieraliuUf survived also. It is therefore best 
to seek him in individual authors and with reference to some of 
the special problems that occupied them in that age* It was not 
for people who were invariably clericals to welcome the 
views of a philosopher who was from the religious point of view 
an ‘infidel’ and intellectually an alien* It stands to their credit that 
they studied him with courage and open-mindedness, and 
adopted whatever they felt they could sincerely reconcile with 
the fundamentals of their Faith. 

Scholastic thinkers are usually divided according to thdr 
rdi^ous Orders into Dominicans and Franciscans, but one 
problem that occupied them all irrespective of the views they 
held on religious matters, was the reality or non-reality of 
universal. Do universals as such otist independently and apart.^ 
Plato had said that they were real and existed before all things- 
Aristotle had had two different views, one when combating 
Plato, and the other when thinking for himself; so that his 
porition seemed equivocal. The problem had reached Western 
Europe when Porphyry's Eisogoge, as an introduction to Aris¬ 
totle's CategQfits and treating of what came to be known as the 
five umversals, had been rendered into Latin by Boethius. And 
for some reason it had suddenly become a most pressing philo¬ 
sophical problem in the first part of the twelfth century. For 
them it was a logical question of knowledge and cognition that 
rsme to involve both metaphysiis and theology, RoscelHn, 
teaching at Besanfon, had said that univexsals were merely breath 
and sound,^cmr vacw, Abelard, who had been unacquainted with 
the other logical treatises of Aristotle, and only knew the 
Categories and the De Interpretatione in Boethius’s rendering, 
said that the universals existed neither in things as such nor in 
w'Otds, they consisted rather in general predicability, which thus 
repeated what ArUtode had said in the De Interpretatiotie. Thing? 
resemble each other, Abelard said, and these resemblances give 
rise to the idea of universals. But the points of resemblance 
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berwetn diings not in ±emselv^ things. Yet imiversals exist 
as patterns for creation in the mind of God* 

With the arrival of Islamic philosophy and the transladon of 
a brge part of the SAiJa^ which included the whole of the Meta¬ 
physics and some opening sections of the Logic, A%^iceni^*^s 
view^s on the problem of die univeisak became the subject of 
spccia] study and ended by becoming almost generally adopted 
with or without criticism and some minor modiiications- In a 
separate chapter of the Shijoy the imiversals and die manner of 
their existence had been discussed at great length. He had done 
the same in his commentary on the £itagoge of Porphyry which 
he had placed at tlie beginning of the Logic* According to him 
genera, that is imiversals, have a triple existence. They are before 
things, an££ they are in things, in reins; and they are af[er 
diings, past res, at one and the same time. By saying that they 
exist iejbre things, he means diat diey have some existence in the 
understanding of Gody and later in the active inteUigence. If God 
decides to create man or animal, he must have some idea of what 
a man or an animal is; and that idea is m this respect antetior to 
man or animal in the concrete, as seen in his conception of 
creation. And by existence m tiling, he means a sensible existence 
as attached to matter, and in natural objects. And by existence 
after things, he means when the genera are abstracted by die 
mind from the particulars of sense-perception, and we retain a 
conceptual notion of their existence* We notice different spedes 
of the same genus, we see their likenesses, and even wlien the 
experience has passed, there comes to exist in our mind die idea 
that that genus represents. Betrand Russell remarks that *this view 
is obviously intended to reconcile different theories/ 

The problem of the univemls was actually part of a much 
wider controversy which divided sdiolastic logicians into 
'realists' and ^nominalists.' Again the source of the dispute W3s 
Porphyry and centred round three questions; (t) Are geneia and 
species substances'^ (a) If substances, are they corporeal or incor^ 
poreal? (j) And if incorporeal, are diey in sensible things or 
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separated from them? Caii we, for instance, say that ‘humaniiy’ 
or ‘animality* are real substances found in all human beings and 
in all animals respectively? The realists maintained that they were 
indeed substances, whereas the nominalists said that these were 
merely class names arbitrarily chosen and did not exist as distinct 
entities. This seemingly sterile disputation was highly important 
because of its religious implications, and we find every scholastic 
taking one side or the other. Thus Roscellin, the piotagorttst of 
the nominalist party, did notliesitate to apply his logical principle 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. If, he said, the real is the universal, 
then the Three Persons are bur one thing, and beconie incarnate 
with the Son. And if it is die singular that is real, then it is proper 
that we should speak not of one but of three Gods. This heretical 
conclusion natunilly infuriated the more cottservarive churchmen 
who set themselves diligently to refute him. And this conflict 
aaed as a powerful stimulus to the mediaeval mind, and helped 
the establishment of schools of dialectic on which the conser¬ 
vative theologians frowned, but which nevertheless introduced 
the dialectical spirit into the teachings of theology itself. 

The similarity with what happened in Baghdad is so striking 
that it is Weil to remind ourselves that there too interest was first 
centred on logic, and that logical reasoning gradually invaded 
the domain of theology whkh vss forced to defend itself, and 
that the outcome was ie development of dialectics which were 
eventually reduced to sterile disputations. However, Abelard, as 
widi the problem of the unive^als, attempted to discover a middle 
way between the ahsutdides of the orthodox realists and the 
blasphemies of the nominalists.' Yet the dispute continued and 
not a single author dealing with logic failed to take part. 'The 
attitude of Avicenna was, therefore, bound to be of interest and 
importance to all. The Islamic Faldfifh liad not been unanimous 
on this [juesnon. There were some who were inclined towards 
nomixi^sm, as for instance Maimonides, the Jewish philo sopher 
of Spain, who helped to introduce many of their ideas to the 
Western world. This led some European scholars to assume that 
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they could ail be regarded as nominalists. This was certainly not 
so in the case of Avicenna. As has already been pointed out, 
sometimes his lealtsm is extremely close to ^at of Plato, whereas 
at other times, particularly in logic, he tends row'ards nominalism. 
Just aa in the case of the universals he is prepared to concede that 
there is some truth in both conceptions. It is therefore more 
correct to call him a conceptualisr. And dUs attitude inHuenced 
many of the scholastic philosophers who took sufficient interest 
in his works. 


• * • • 

John Scotus Erigena, ‘the most astonishing person of the ninth 
century,' does not directly concern us here because he flourished 
long before the arrival of Islamic pliilosophy. But it is well to 
rcmemher that as a competent Greek scholar who was an exponent 
of the Platonic and Neo-Plaionic traditioiis under the influence 
of St Augusdne, he was among the earliest to revive interest 
in Greek thought in Western Europe, Comiiig from Ireland, he 
spent most of his life at the court of King Charles the Bold of 
France. He set reason above faith, and did not care for die 
authority of die ecclesiastics; so that the spirit of his writings is 
very differenT horn that of any other mediaeval author. 

Perhaps the first European to incorporate Avicennian ideas 
into his own works was Gundisalvo, the transLatot. He who 
had been engaged in translating Avicenna into Latin was 
naturally influenced by him. Although his Anima is inspired 
by St Augustine, and he takes the old traditional views about 
most things, he draws on Avicenna freely. Next we find William 
of Auveigne (d. 1249) deeply imbued by the spirit as well as the 
letter of the new leaniing that had been transmitted by way of 
Spain. By 1115 he is teaching at the University of Paris, and in 
his writings quoting extensively not only from Aristotelian 
works, till then unknown to the Western world, but from a host 
of Arab and Islamic philosophers whose very names must have 
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been new to his pupils. Of Plato he seems to hsve known only 
ihe TimaeuSf With a good deal of Aristotle which could have 
reached him only through the translation of Arabic oommen" 
taries. He mentions various Islamic authors^ among them Farabi^ 
Avicenna, Gbaxali^ Averroes, and Avicebron, for whom he has 
special ptaise- Tlie movement away from Plato and towards 
Ansiotlc had already started, and we find his preference for the 
latter being freely expressed- His attitude in connection with the 
Commentaries and independent works of the Arabians is generous 
and friendly but rather cautious. He does not hesitate to criticise 
them w'lien he feels they go counter to his principles. He may 
have been the first scholastic to take up the cudgels against 
Averrofe who was to become the exponent of a heresy frowned 
On by the Church- He also combated astrology, made popular 
as a result of some Arabic treatises on the subjec t. 

hAs to Avicenna, William of Auvergne, though frequently 
critical of him. Throughout shows considerable respect for his 
views, and does not hesitate to adopt them in some cases. This 
was typical of the scholastic attitude towards him in the first half 
of the tuelfth century^ ^iS^ihiam denounces Avicenna along with 
Anstotlc and Farabi for denying personal immortality; and he 
\s violently a^^iinst Averro^ regarding the activities of the 
inullicf agents ^Tie reiigious doctrines to which he strictly adhered 
could allow him to accept neither Avicenna^s theory of creation, 
tlie eternity of matter, nor his cosmogony in general, nor bis 
belief that matter W2s the basis of individuation^ Yet when w'e 
come to his proofs for the eristence of God, we find that iliough 
he is influenced by St Augustitie, be Js far more influenced by 
the Islamic philosophers, and most of all by Avicenna. The 
scholasDcs of the thirteenth century were to come under scactly 
the same influences, adopt die same position and use simitar 
arguments. On the problem of the universaJs he was a moderate 
realist, and this also might have been due to die moderadon of 
Avicenna s attitude^ It is above all in his distinction between 
essence and existence that he owes everything to the Persian 
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philosopher. He is supposed to be the firsi scholastic to expaurtd 
this already famous point. In brief, at a rime when Platonism, 
Aristoteliarusm, Neo-Platonism and Jewish and Arab ideas were 
clashing with Christian thought, William of Auvergne combated 
some of the philosophical theses that he thought undesirable and 
contrary to the doctrines of die Church, yet accepted much that 
he deemed valid and fruitful. 

Almost contemporary with William of Auvergne was 
Alexander of Hales (d. 124^). His .SictnvRa uruvcrsne tkeologiae 
was the first scholastic work in which full use was made of the 
physics, metaphysics and natural history of Aristotle. Pope 
Gregory IX had lifted the prohibition that had been hanging 
over the works of Aristotle and the Arabian philosophers, and 
he openly cites the Metaphysics of Avicenna which proves his 
accpiaintance with that work. He is particularly drawn to 
Avicenna’s Psychology, with his isolating of the esn/rtative 
faculty, to which reference has already been made. This tu'as 
considered by the scholastics one of Avicenna's most ori^nal 
coniributioiis in this held. 

Sr Bonaventure (d. 1274), though a contemporary of Albertus 
Magnus, who studied together widi St Thomas at die faculty of 
theology in Paris, was an Augustiniati and consequently more 
of a Platonisi; and seems to have come least under the irdluence 
of the Islamic thinkers who were mostly Aristotelians. He did 
not, however, altogether avoid ‘the master of those who know,' 
and because of it he is constrained to remark that ‘so it appears 
that among philosophers, the word of wisdom was given to 
Plato, and the word of knowledge to Aristotle.' As a religious 
man it was natural for him to find Plato more congenial, and he 
could not but take strong exception to the notion of a separate 
active inielligence that rari counter to his doctrinal beliefs. 

In Robert Grossec^te^ Chancellor of Oxford and Bishop of 
Lincoln, on the other hand, the TslamJc influence is not totally 
absent, though very diffuse and mdefinite. His interests covered a 
w-ide field, but he had a special inclination towards sdenrific 
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subjects such as opdcs and meteorology which the Islamic 
authors beloic him had brilliantly developed- He^ moreover, 
occupied himself with the translation of Greek texts directly into 
Latin- Like so many others he found the psychology propounded 
by the Islamic thinkers something of a stumhling-^block; difficult 
to reconcile with Church doctrines and religious principles- Like 
St Bonaventuie and the other Frandscans, he was a devout 
Augusdnian and therefore profoundly imbued with Platonism; 
hut Roger Bacon^ his renowned pupil, took up the study of the 
new learning with great determination and ended as a great 
admirer of Avicenna. 

With Alhertus Magnus (d. laSo) the synthesis that was to 
form the pattern of ail philosophical speculation m mediaeval 
times gained a broad basis of general knowledge without which 
it could have made little progress- Bom a nobleman, he joined 
the Dominican Order at Padua; and tau^t chiefly at Cologne 
before moving to Paris, in those days a famous school of philo¬ 
sophy, where he became s lecturer. It may be presumed that it 
was here, where the best manuscripts were available, that he 
continued the study of the Islamic autliots which he had started 
in Italy, And it was in Paris that he undertook the voluminous 
wridngs that were to establish eventually his position as one of 
the most learned leaders of scholastic thought. With extraordinary 
industry and massive erudition, he devoted himself to the task 
of making all branches of science and philosophy, including 
physics and mathematics, accessible to all who knew Latin; and 
he had certainly succeeded in placing them all within reach of 
his contemporaries, whether at Paris or Cologne, w'hen he finally 
returned to his native land. the greatest transmitter of the 
Greek and IsUmic systems to the scholastic world, Albertos 
spent some fifty years in assembling the largest mediaeval store¬ 
houses of learning. And while avowedly a follower of Aristotle, 
he protested against regarding him as inJalUble. *He who believes 
that Aristotle was God,’ he says, ’ought to believe that he never 
ened. If one regards him as a man, then surely he may err as well 
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as And whene orthodoxy required iCj he disagreed with the 
Scagirite^ and unlike the Averroists did not follow him hlindly^ 
Thus we dnd hira insisting that the world was created in dme. 
In fact he was among the few in those days who took the line 
that plulosophy and theology were entirely separate sciences^ 
one concerned with the application of human reason to all prob¬ 
lems, and the other with revelation. Of course not everyone 
agreed with him in thk^ which was the very same attitude that 
some of the Islamic philosophefs liad been forced to adopt- St 
Thomas was to follow practically the same line. In his writings, 
Albertus devotes much space to the material that had been col¬ 
lected in Arabic books, and he borrows extensively^ He is most 
indebted to Avicenna and everywhere speaks wdth admiration and 
appreciation of him even when not completely In agreement- He 
was the fii^t to adopt in its entirety what had come to be known 
as Arabian logic, and mcorporate it into the Schul^hgik of the 
thirteenth century. Substantially this was the logic of Avicenna. 
Albertus's Jmma is an exhaustive parapbiase of Aristotle and 
of what his Hellenistic and Isiamic commentators had had to add 
—except where it came into conflict wHth religious doctrine. 

It has been found that the conception of rime which he 
expounds in his PAysks w^s deeply influenced by what Avicenna 
had written on the subject in the SM ^—a section which we 
know to have been already translated at least partly into Latin, 
And though he quotes Farabi and Averrofe fretjuently, supposing 
that he is giving their views, he is in fact reproducing Avicenna's 
statements, with ’which he seems in general agreement. On the 
distinction between essence and existence, how^ever, he is critical; 
and this muse have been due m the influence of Averroes who 
had taken a contrary position from the very beginning. 

With Sc Thomas Aquinas (d. 1174),* the grratest of the 
scholastics and the author of the most comprehensive synthesis 
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in the Catholic -worldj we arrive at a stage when the influence 
of Avicenna becomes a recognised element of Christian mediaeval 
thouglitj and when his view's are treated with much deference 
whether in agreement or disagreements So far he had been just 
another Islamic commentator welcomed chiefly as an aid to the 
understanding of Aristotle; now he becomes a distinci and vital 
force not comparable to Avmoes or any of the others. St 
Thomas, by birth an Italian nobleman^ h said to have studied 
philosophy in Naples; but it was probably only after going to 
Cologne and sitting at the feet of Albertus Magnus that he became 
properly acquainted 'nith the Islamic thinkers whom his master 
had so diligently studied^ He was to maJte much use of these 
materials in his lectures at Paris and in his elaborate system of 
Thomist philosophy* The Angelic Doctor Is commonly regarded 
as one of die opponents of Avicenna with w hom he was certainly 
in frequent disagiecmcnL While this may be partly true, it did 
not prevent Thomas from borrowing ectensivdy and quoting 
constantly from Avicenna^ In fact Catholic scholars who have 
lately studied the subject are finding that Tliomas was more 
indebted to Avicenna than was previously supposed- Of course 
there had been some fundamental differences between the two* 
In Sc Tliomas the religious temperament predommsites, w'hile 
in Avicenm the rational tendency was stronger; though the 
former preferred the purer Aristotelianism of Averrora to the 
more critical expositions of the latter* St Thomas may have felt 
at liberty to criticize^ modify or even alter Avicenna^s statements, 
but his work testifies constantly to die latter's Influence, To take 
the conception of God and the proofe for his existence as a 
specific case; St Tliomas, w^ho had maintained that there is 
nothing in revelation that is contrary to reason, had to advance 
proofs, since he believed that the human intelligence is capable 
of proving the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
—R conviction that had already been affirmed by Avicenna- And 
w^hen presenting his proofe, we find in his most influential work^ 
the Stmima Theologu^y some five points: (i) God as the Unmoved 
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Mover; (i) God as die First Cause; (3) God as the source of all 
necessity; (4) God as the source of perfection; and (5) God as 
the hrtal cause. Of these hve, four are clearly of Aristotelian 
origin, and may have come to him directly or by way of 
Averroes; but one is manifestly the Necessary Being of Avicenna, 
only rather dideiently expres^. And when Sc Thomas states 
his conception of God as pure activity—not a body because he 
has no parts—simple—nor a genus—the good of every good™ 
that wWch cannot be defined, he b just following Aristotle, 
W'hose work was available to him either through Arabic sources 
or from die direct translations from Greek which he had made 
his friend William of Moerbecke, die Flemish scholar, under¬ 
take- Furthermore, when St Thomas says God b inuM^ent and 
his act of intelligence is his essence, he b quoting verbatim from 
Avicenna, even diough both statements might have been ulti¬ 
mately derived from the Stagirlte* He did dissent, however, 
from both Aristotle and Avicenna when insisting that God was 
aware of all particular things, singiJanaf direcdy. And contrary 
to Avicenna, he asserted tl^t God created out of his own free 
Will, and not necessarily. Moreover the act of creation was 
tx mkilOf just as it is according to the Scriptures. 

William of Auvergne had criticized Avicenna's cosmology, 
but adopted his psychology. St Thomas in his De Anima found 
himself in opposidon to much that Averroes had asserted to be 
the true views of the Peiipatedcs^ and also to some points that 
Avicenna had made. He maintained the unity and separate exis¬ 
tence of the soul against all forms of divbion and he insisted 
upon personal immortality in conformity with religious doctrine. 
There was no common human soul as the Avenoisis at Paris 
had taught, but as many souls as there are men. There Is on the 
other hand mudi of Avicenna in the D( Amma, Again, In hb 
conception of angels as separate immaterial substances, there is 
much of Avicenna’s doctrine. It is, however, in Ids disdncdon 
between essence and exbience that he b avowedly and most 
consbtendy Avicenniaij. The metaphysics of the Shifd in which 
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Avicenm Ijad expatiated on this cUsrincdon had been translated 
m fill! into Larin and it may be assumed that St Thomas knew 
it wdJ- Moreover, earlier scholastics had commented on it and 
almost invariably adopted it; It was therefore onlynantra] that 
it should figure in the De Emt tt Essmda in which he constantly 
appeals xo Avicenna- By opening the gap between essence and 
ejcistence, Avicenna may have provided the thirteenth century 
with one of its hotly debated qu^uons, but the outcome had 
already been for^een by William of Auvergne. The notion of 
contingent existence W'as highly congenial lo the Biblical doctrine 
of creation, while Avicenna's cosmogony, in spite of some 
deceptive similarities, was utterly different from Christian 
teachings** 

Those who have been engaged in discoverifig traces of 
Avicenna in St Thomas ate Anding an increasing amount of 
interesting material, all going to show that his impact on the 
mind of the Angelic Doctor could be considered the most serious 
and prolonged encounter of Chrisuanity with Islamic philosophy 
in Europe. That the former should adopt everything that the 
latter had taught was hardly to be expected; but there is no 
doubt tliai it proved extremely stimulating to St Thomas and 
abundantly profitahle in the construction of his Christian syn¬ 
thesis- A case only recently pointed our- is in connection with 
the tlieory of prophecy which, as has been seen, Farabi and 
Avicenna had expounded with some ingenuity^ In his Summa 
Th^ologht€ and in his Dt fr/rare, St Thomas expresses the 
beltef that there are two kinds of prophecy, one which he calls 
divine and the other ^natural* prophecy- He strongly disapproves 
of the explanation that Farabi and Avicenna had given of die 
reasons and die vny in which Prophets are delegated and the 
powers that diey come to possess, A prophet, he insists, U 
chosen by God and his special powers are granted to him usually 
through the in[ermediajy of an angel; and he goes on to give 

' Aprop^ d'Avitefm* tt St TAam^^ Rrv. 1951 , 
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the doctrimi view on the subject. It is to be remembered that 
Ghazali had done the same thing in a book already rendered 
into Latin. And yet when he comes to what he calls natural 
prophecy, we find him making h condidonal on exactly those 
extraordinary faculties of the imagination, insight and clear 
thinking that Farabi iind Avicenna had said were the disrin- 
guishitig marks of the prophet- In other words, he felt that their 
explanation applied to natural and not to divine prophecy. 

Of all the great authors of the thirteenth centiuy, the best 
informed on the life and works of .Avicenna is supposed to have 
been Roger Bacon (d. c* 1Z94). Not much admir^ in his own 
day, and, it is thought, sometimes over-nestimated in modem 
times. Bacon was encyclopaedic in his learning and profound 
in erudition; and that is one reason why the Doci&r mira&ilb has 
been called the greatest genius of the Middle Ages. It has been 
determined that he knew Hebrew and Arabic among other Ian- 
glides, though it is not clear whether he learnt them at Oxford 
or Paris. In the latter place he was under surveillance and some 
sort of imprisonment because of his suspected heresy. Tliere he 
met Hermann Allemanust, the translator, and questioned him on 
many Arabic bcMDks. There is no evidence that he translated any 
Arabic works into Ladn himself - but it is known that he strongly 
disapproved of the lang;uage and the lack of faithfulness of some 
of the versions in common use in those days. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose tliat he r«id Avicenna and Chazali in the 
original. 

Bacon was different from St Thomas, and the irtfluence wliich 
Avicenna had on him was of an entirely different kind. St 
Thomas was bent on a system of synthesis, and made use of 
Avicenna and his arguments to the extent to which he found 
tliem suitable. Bacon, on the other hand, was interested in lin¬ 
guistics, mathematics, astronomy, optics and chemistry, and 
was obsessed with the idea that philosophy as well as aU branches 
of learning should be made to serve theology* Obviously 
Avicenna could not be of much help in all these matters, and 
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perhaps least in the service of theology. As a man of outstanding 
originality and ixisight KimseEf, higUy critical of his contem¬ 
poraries, and not at adl concerned to develop a comprehensive 
system^ he must have found Avicenna stimulating as much as 
ifistmctive, even though he regarded him and Farahi as mere 
interpreters of Aristotle^ Conakry perhaps to everybody eke, 
he thought logic was useless and that no dme should be w^ied 
on it; whilst he found alchemy, which Avicenna had denounced, 
w'onh writing seriously aboun On die basis of various Arabic 
sources, he treated of peispecrive in some detail. Aristotle was 
for him a great philosopher w'ho had his limitations and should 
be read cnticaUyj and after him c^me Avicenna ^die prince and 
leader of philosophy' as he called him* As a result of his wide 
reading, he quotes freely from Arabic authors and is not at all 
averse to profiling from them and their knowledge* That makes 
him dte Farabi, Avicenna and Averroes in support of Kk own 
views on various rnatters in the course of discussion. In holding 
that the active intelHgence is separate from the sou 4 he agrees 
with Avicenna^ and like him he has little use for Porphyry. 

Some mention may be made here of the Franciscan Roger 
blarston w*ho studied in Pans and later became a professor at 
Oxford.^* He also accepts rhe Avicennian notion of an active 
inteUigence, and bke Bacon idendSes it with God who had 
inspired and illuminated the soul of St Augusdne, It is in con¬ 
nection with him and his views tliat Gilson defines his happy 
phrase of augusdfiisme avicennisant/ This explains a specific 
mediaeval doctrine of knowledge and cognition, the essential 
elements of which had been borrowed directly Rom Sc Augustine 
and also from Avicenna's w ork, Ln its Latin form. Farabi was 
brought in to support the other two^ and Avicenna wm taken as 
the true interpreter of Aristotle, in contrast to A verro^ and the 
Averroists of Paris w^ho had taken him as their guide* Gilson 

* md I^gif Bacoftf 
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main tains that tlierc iTiay be said to be a case of Avicennising 
Augustinisin whenever a fnediaeval philosopher ot contmentator 
teaches that God is the active inteHJgerijce or the intellecnjal 
agent, and particularly when the author afErms that this can be 
proved by establishing a true accord between St Augustine and 
Aristotle as interpreted by Avicenna, In a way tliis corresponds 
to the old Neo-Phtonic attempt to reconcile Plato ^ith Aristotle. 
It ha$ been seen that this endeavour had been repeated by the 
Islamic authors and especially by Farabi without any very \^luable 
results. And now the Scholastics were making yet another effort 
which was to prove no more suoc^sfub St Augustine had already 
accepted much from Plato and Neo-Platonism. To add a good 
measure of Aristotelianism by way of Avicenna could not be an 
easy task* And yet there were many Avicennizing Augusunians, 
espa:iaUy among the lesser figures in the Middle Ages* Of the 
more prominent men who chose tiiis course William of Auvergne 
and Roger Bacon deserve special mention because tliey provoked 
many to strong opposition. They were followed by a host of 
minor authors sudi as Peckham and Vital du Four. None of 
these, however^ had any important contribution to make* They 
were fust good and earnest Augustimans who realbing the 
increasing popularity and the widespread diffusion of A vfeenman 
thought, came to feel that a reoondliarion would be desirable 
and even fruitful. 

Mathew of Aquasparta (d. c. 1301)1 though a follower of St 
Bonaventurc, w-as nevertheless drawn to Aristotle through hb 
acquaintance wHth the w^orks of Avicenna whom he frequently 
mentions in his writings. And Duns Scorns (d* c- 
carrying on the Franciscan controversy with St Thomas, 
attempted a synthesis between philosophy and theology which 
did not reach the completeness of Thomism nor gain the same 
measure of accepi^ce, but which developed under the same 
influences and was motivated by the same purpose- Although an 
Augustititan and therefore more Platonic^ he was bound to bring 
in Ajistotle in the construedpn of his synthesis and to make use 
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of the Jewish and klamic commaiiators. Like all philosophers 
after the thirteenth century. Scorns well versed in both 
Avicenna and Averrofe, and frequently had the difficult task of 
choosing betw'cen dielr views- Yet it is Avicenna who eventually 
becomes his p&tni Je 

His Quaestimes opens wiih a discussion as to what constitutes 
the proper stibjea of metaphysics. AverrOffi had claimed that 
it was God and the IntelHgences, and had cited passages ftora 
Aristodc's Mciap^ska in support of his view* For Avicenna 
it had been being as benign He had argued that no science can 
prove the exbtence of its own subject, it has to take it for granted, 
Metaphysics could no[ have Qod as its proper subject because its 
chief concern is to prove ihe existence of God. Scotus, who had 
been hesitant, ded^ himself in his Opus Ownimse entirely 
in ^vour of the Avicennian standpoint, and decides rha^ h 15 
Avicenna and noE Averroes who should be considered the true 
interpreter of Aristotle* All Scotist metaphysics, in consequence, 
is centred on the idea of being, and the Avicennian principle 
^at being is not a genus in itself- As the first object of intellection, 
it is neither a substance nor accident, nor any of the ten genera 
that they call categories- And yet it should not be supposed that 
&otu5 copied blindly all that Avicenna had said* There was much 
in the Persian that was unaccepiable for a Christian philosopher- 
Gilson insists that confondre la philosophie de Duns Scotus 
avec celle dAvicerme serait une etreur pire que d'lgnorer leuis 
relations/^ Avicenna is a starting-point for him, and throughout 
Aviceima is his chief guide. He studies, discusses, modifies, and 
with approbation follows him* ‘Avicenne doit etre sur notre table 
comrae il sur h sienne,* adds Gilson* This strong predilec¬ 
tion may be explained by the fact that there had developed at 
Oxford a current of Avicennian thought that was becoming a 
regular tradition, and Scotus, who though horn in Scodand 
studied at Oxford and there became a Franciscan, must have 
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been deeply influenced by it* And when he left to spend his 
later years at PaxiSj he found the same tradiuon idgning 
there too* Only dtrough St Thomas did Avicenna lose some 
ground* 

On the question of the Active Intelligence—a very delicate 
point, difficult for a Christian to accept—we find Scotus openly 
contradicting Avicenna and accepting the conclusions ot St 
Thomas* Gilson, who as a noted Catholic scholar admiis that the 
history of Arabian philosophy and Christian thought ate insepar¬ 
able, even if we accept Averroism and the development after 
St Thomas, likes to remind us that ^entre Avicenne et Dims 
Scorns il y a saint Thomas d'Aquin/ 

The religious element in Scotus made him totally averse to the 
consmological conceptions of Avettoes and his naturalttic ten¬ 
dencies due to Aristotelian infiuence, and he repudiated the 
arguments in favour of the eternity of tlie world* Nor did he 
regard Avicenna as more helpftil* He could not forgo the belief 
in the ultimate conringence of die world, created £x nikih and 
out of the gratuitous exerdse of die free ^*ill of God* Even 
though Avicenna had conceded that the wodd was in the cate¬ 
gory of the possible, creation could not be ex niMh^ he had said, 
and it proceeds from God necessarily* Duns Scotus had also to 
dififer from Averroes over the question of the emergence of the 
many from the It has alr®idy been seen that under Neo- 
Platonic infiueTice Avicenna explained how from the absolutely 
simple and transcendent One only one emanation could proceed 
immediately, but that through a succession of emanations multi- 
pUdty eventually follows* Scotus could accept no such theory 
of emanations and Insisted on the doctrinal view of the creation 
of the whole universe* It was probahly for this reason that he 
ended by declaring that the union of metaphysics and theology 
cannot be maintained, and henceforth they stand on opposite 
pinnacles ruling their separate domains- This w'as a development 
that did away with a good deal of confusion and rather ftidle 
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atcenipis at reconciliadoii of speciHc points tha[ seemeti obviously 
irrecondiabk. 

Some think that William of Occam (d- 1349) was the most 
important schoolman after St Tliomas. First at Oxford, then 
Paiisj he had been the pupU of Duns SeDtus and lived to become 
his ri\^ His teacher had with his penetrating crinctsm prepared 
the way for him by renouncing all attempts to unify philosophy 
and theology. It is perhaps in his logic that Occam shows best the 
manner and the degree of A%'ioenna*s entry into the body of 
Scholastic logic* Alberius Magnus had already reputed his view 
that the controversy over the question whether logic is a science 
or an instrument of sdence is irrelevant. He liad also adopted 
the important distinction between primary and secondary inteU 
ligibles (prima and seoinJa mfentfo), and that in the field of logic, 
where we proceed from die knowu to the unknown, wt are 
concerned with the secondary intelJi^bles f^al-maq^di al- 
Many followed Albextus in accepting the principle that 
the fttnction of logic is the application of the tine/ifioT^s 
to the first in tendons, and among them wa^ Duns Scotus* It is 
not therefore suqirising to find this division also in Occam.^ 
Dims Scotus was a realist, but Occam w'as a nominaHst, at 
least in logic, though he bas been called a concepmalist in meta¬ 
physics- The nominalists of the fifteenth cenimy considered him 
the founder of thdr schooL For Occam, lo^c is an instniment 
of science and philosophy, and tliat is the old Peripatetic con¬ 
ception of Alexander of Aphrodisias* It has been said that Occam 
concerned to restore a pure Aristoielianism, by removing 
the nusbiterpreprions of Duns Scotus for which die influence 
of St Augustine and partly of Avicenna w^ere responsible; and 
also, it may be added, not least the JEisagoge of Porphyry* As 
a result, logic and the theory of kno wledge, the of 

the Arabs, had become confused and intermingled with meta¬ 
physics and theology» The strict nominalism of Occam w’ls 
naturally far removed from the Avicetinian moderate 
* Cf. Moody: TAt Logic ofmMam of Occam. 
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ceptualism^ and he denied the existence of the umyersal in r^, 
whLh one of the three forms tliat his Persian predecessor 
had been willing to accept- Nevertheless there remain in his logic 
more Avicermian concepdom that is generally realbsed- If he 
ever deliberate!)' attempted to free himself of all Arabic influences, 
as some have thought^ he certainly did not succeed in the field 
of logic. Even the maxim which after him is called ^Occam^s 
razor/ can, without too great a stretch of the imaginarion, be 
traced back to a principle that Avicenna had dearly laid down 
in his metaphysics, even though Occam used it for an end rely 
different purpose. But what is most striking is his use of the 
concept of Jfirsi anJ second inimtions which is a disnncttve 
Avicennian contribution- and proves for him [ust as clarifying 
as it had been for its originator. Ir helped to place whether 
it be considered a sdence or just an instrument of thought, on 
a fitm and justified basis mth a definite object in view, and with 
specified terms and limi ts of its own* It was not to be r^^arded 
as an appendage of the sciences, even when called an instruments 
It was a necessary element, a prerequisite in die search after die 
first indentions- 

There are also Stoic influences in Occam's logic, as in his 
statement that propositions about future contingents are as yet 
nddier true nor false, an assertion that the Stoics bad already 
made and discussed at length; now he w'as elaborating it in spite 
of its disturbing effect on. religious dogma* Whedier the thought 
had come to him directly, from translations of Stoic works, or 
tndireedy by way of Avicennian and Islamic writings, it is not 
easy to say* The tradition had been conrinuous and had pene¬ 
trated all branches of study. In his metaph)'sicsj too, some of the 
conceptions propounded by Avicenna are not difficult to find- 
They arc obviously modified so as not to conflict too violently 
with Church doctrine, but they nevertheless betray profound 
agreement with him* Hence the reason why hts teasings have 
been sometimes described as 'destructive^ by theologians; and 
have earned him the reputation of being one of chose who helped 
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to bring the bre^down of scfaol^ttcism^ On some points 
he went even faither than Avicenna and maintained that the 
immortahty of the soul which the Persian philosopher had so 
elaborately demonstrated wasacttially indemo nstrablei and even 
that the arguments adduced to prove the existence of God were 
not entirely satisfying- Nor is Avicenna absent from his psycho- 
Together v^iih him, he believes that the faculties of sen- 
sadon and intellecdon are entirely disdnet in maitj who with his 
appetitive power could very well desire something that bis sense 
of understanding and right judgement wiU reject. He also accepts 
Avicennas view that eveiyone has a soul of his owiij and rejects 

the belief of Avenofe that after deatli they all join one common 
soul. 


* 




There were thus four main currents in mediaeval scliolasdcism^ 
First c^e what may be called Augusdnism, then in historical 
suceesdon Aristotelianism, then Averroism and dually Avicen- 
naism.* This last may not have been the strongest, but it certainly 
was one of the most influential and enduring, and found iis way 
into almost every field of knowledge. Avicenna's influence was 
not confined to medicine and phjJosophy. Together with Aveiroes 
he helped to bring about the first phase of that sdendfk revolu¬ 
tion tliat had Its effective beginnings in the thirteenth century. 
it was already a hundred years since they had b^n to translate 
his works; and by the time of Roger Bacon we find many of his 
Kjenu c 1 eas being accepted and favourably commented upon, 
w lat was the first importanT Wesiem study on the subject, 
aeon adopts his wave theory of light, and his explanatioti of the 
i^ture o vision, and of the phenomenon of the rainbow. Bacon 
also ^ from him a]] that he says about the anatomy and the 
working of the human eye, and concerning the formarion of 
images behind a Jens. He also finds him just as hdpful in mathe- 
' Cf, R. 6e Van*; r.xtu /WvitWiW fariW. 
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matics. That was otie of [he many reasons why he thought so 
highly of him; and placed him far above AverroeSj whose accom¬ 
plishments could not come anjTO'here near those of Avicenna. 

And yet tlie chief concern of the Scholastics were the problems 
of theology and philosophy which in spite of some dissenting 
views were gene^ly considered as parts of the same subject^ 
and which were not definitely separated iindl the Renaissance. 
In those days theology was naturally supreme; and in the words 
of St Anselm, the father of Scholasticism, all had to remember 
that the right course was credo ut htelUgamj laying down the 
principle tliat the human mind must set out from faith and then 
proce^ to knowledge in order to arrive at proper understanding. 
This had led to the doctrine of the twofold truth to which many 
had come to adhere, and which has nor yet completely dis¬ 
appeared. When it is remembered that up to dte diirteenth 
century practically every educated person in Europe was a deric, 
and diat lay philosophers do not begin to appear till after the 
^e of Dante, the significance and the effect of the statement of 
St Anselm becomes apparent. But then came the era of what we 
have called the new learning, that valuable yet disturbing com- 
binauon of Graeco-Islamic literatme that 'aus to prove so chal¬ 
lenging. The theory of intelligences with the Active Intdligence 
at the head of them, was a thorn in the flesh of official theology. 
St Augusdne had known nothing about this development, and 
had never taught that God was to be equated with the active 
intelligence or the intellect agent. Nor was the originally 
Neo-Platonic theory of emanation, now introduced by Islamic 
thinkers, any easier to accept- As an explanation of creation it 
ran counter to some of the most fundamental prindples of the 
Church, and with which even the most liberal-minded of men 
found it impossible to compromise. Notwithstanding all that, 
the scholastics eventually adopted a great of the new learning 
in spite of tlieir bitter criticism of many of its teaching. And we 
find a Western scholar admitdr^ that 'without the influence of 
Arabian peripatedsm the theology of Aquinas is as unthinkable 
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as his philosophy/^ And it is diis Graeco-Islamic influence which 
in their view is mainly due to Avicenna j in spite of the cross¬ 
current of Aveiroism* As has been repeatedly stated they 
curiously enough took the former nor only as the true interpreter 
of Aristotle, but also as the chief exponent of Islamic philosophy. 

And yet there were formidable obstacles in the way of accepting 
Avicenna and all that he stood for. Even Wniiam of Auvergne^ 
who had shown great sympathy towards the new learnings had 
found it impossible for a conscicniious chuTchman to accept the 
view that the world began in pre-eremity and will extend and 
last till po 3 t-etemity» Or that it came into being through suc¬ 
cessive stages of emanation proceeding from God- The idea thai 
creation did not depend on God^s free will, and w^^as something 
that took place necessarily^ was wholly unacceptable; for this 
deterministic concepdon reduced the power of God and the 
omnipotence which was one of His chief attributes* How could 
it be conceded that God did not have direct and immediate 
know^Iedge of every individual life, since that breaks ihe long^ 
cherished relation between man and his Creator? And thai 
elaborate cosmogony of which Avicenna was the author even 
though it had its roots in a host of Greek and Hellenisdc truths 
seekers, may be interesting but must be wide of the truth, because 
God creates direcdyj and these things that he called separate 
intelligences could not be justifiably equated with the Chettihim, 
and could not by any means be accepted as intermediaries 
between God and His creatures. Xhat would carry tnati away 
still farther from his Father in heaven, and place him in hands 
much less puissant. How could that personal w'orship so essen¬ 
tial to the religious life be maintained when it had to pass through 
the mediation of such pure abstractions as intelligences which 
are no more than mere concepts? And finally, in the vital question 
known to the scholastics as ^the principle of individuation,* no one 
faithful to the teachings of his Faith could accept the Avicennian 
contention that it depended on mattery that it was simply maner 
* H, S. Danj •Scomi, Vol, p, 
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that differentiated one person from another and not as 

essential reli^ous teaching held. 

These were serious difficnldes tliat with all the goodwill that 
could be mustered it was found impossible to dkmiss or ignore^ 
The beliefs so staunchly held and dearly cherished militated 
against it at every point- And one has only to look back a little 
farther and farther afield^ to see tJiat die same challenging issues 
had arisen in the Islamic world. There also religious thinkers with 
equal charity and devout sincerity had been dismrbed and even 
distressed by what seemed to diem new-fangled ideas that could 
be devastating in their consequences. Some chose to protest^ 
others diought ic necessary to denounce all such concepdons 
together with their author who had been led Into error through 
supposedly excessive and unwise reading combined with futile 
speculation* In the Christian West there stood over against 
Avicenna St Augustine and bis soul-satisfying message^ while 
in the Muslim East there stood the towering figure of Gha^ali 
to dispute his arguments^ deny the value of his rationalism, and 
invite mm to the realms of &ith {tmdn) with its happy vistas 
that lead to the only form of knowledge that is worth attaining. 
There was no ground, they all agreed, for compromise over 
fundamentals- 

It Stands to Avioenna*s eternal credit that notwithstanding 
such undeniable and not altogether unjustified opposition he 
succeeded in reaching the head, if not the heart, of a large and 
distinguished group in both the East and the West- Even for the 
most irreconcilable of his detractors he seemed to provide some 
food for thought that could not be lightly disregarded- In 
Cluistian lands we find the author of ^rr^rilus PAihsopA^rum 
fiercely opposing Averro&, but significantly mild and full of 
understanding in his criridsm of Avicenna. And Dante with 
unconcealed admiration placed him in Limbo along with other 
noble souls who had not received the Christian revelation* While 
in his homeland theologian after theologian paid tribute to him 
as a great mind . 
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Nor did his influence end with the Scholastic age and the 
advent of the Eenaissance in Western Europe. Admittedly 
philosophy began to take an endrely diflerent course; and the 
tncreasing autbority of experimental science completely trans¬ 
formed the climate of tfaou^t* Nevertheless, whenever thinkers 
looked back to their predecessors of the Middle Ages, they could 
not hii to encounter his provocative ideas and suggestive methods 
of intjuiry. In medidne and related subjects it has been seen that 
they continued to study and even tea^ from his books down 
to modem times; and in the field of rational and also religious 
specularion it may be safely said that so long as Thomism is 
studied in European centres of Jeaming-—which at present it 
increasingly is—the Persian philosopher will continue to be 
heard. 
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V 

ISLAMIC philosophy has seemed to us essentially a response to 
the challenge that reached the Muslim world fiom Greece. In tlie 
working our of such processes individuals are often as tally 
signifkant as ideas. Avicenna was one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of thought 

Culturally one of the creators of the Persian RenaissarLce in 
the tenth century^ in the held of philosophy he was the cuh 
minadon of that momentous movement that staned with Kindi 
and his early associates^ and, propagated in the happiest manner 
by the comciendous and painstaking ttanslatorSj eventually 
extended far beyond the limits of Eastern lands. With a wideness 
of rangej a vigour of thought^ and a unity of conception un¬ 
equalled among the Faldsija^ he constructed the most complete 
philosophical system that the Islamic world was to have. The 
system owed mudi to his predecessors whether Greek, Hel¬ 
lenistic or Muslim; but he gave to ius successors in the East 
as well as in the West 1 ^ more than he had ever received- Tlie 
only man to combine philosophy and medidne with such marked 
distinction, he built an intellectual edifice that could not be sur¬ 
passed for centuries after him. A lonely and often suspected 
figure throughout all his life, a poor player of State politics, he 
rose to become a leader of thought who has exerted the most 
profound and lasting influence on his countrymen* 

His chosen task was not an easy one. In attempting to har¬ 
monize reason with revelation, he was undertaking an impossible 
task. That is why it is not difficult to detect the internal conflict 
that permeates all Avioennian thought* It might even be called 
a crisis of faith- Was he to place his ^th in the human mind, 
which he was temperamentally inclined to do, or submit to the 
claims of religion.^ Orthodox dogma obviously could not satisfy 
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him; but ndther could all that Anstodc stood for> As a Anal 
resort be sought a S3nithesi5. That is the usual outcome whenever 
major concepts clash. For the Greeks the conflict did not arise, 
at least not with the same intensity. For the Muslims it was a 
grave issue; and philosophy continuously competed or collided 
with religious teachings. Between the idea of contingency, 
Islamic as well as Christian, and the Greek notion of necessity, 
he had to steer a perilous middle course. Essentially a meta^ 
physician, but one who made good use of logic, primarily an 
Aristotelian who took a great deal from Plato and Neo- 
Platonism, he had to produce a system because that was the 
only way to bring about his synthesis. And yet he never lived 
to complete his work. Of that Oriental PJt^asapky which was 
to contain the results of his mature thought, nothing remains 
but a few leaves; admittedly full of promise but serving no useful 
purpose. 

The importance of Avicenna today lies more in the problems 
that he poses than in the soludotis that he offers- Is reality as 
distinct from facts a simple element or the product of two and 
more; is it an entity or a relation; must we seek it through 
analysis or synthesis? If we consider it organic and unitary with 
diflerent htcets and articuJarions, could the method suggested 
by Avicenna be the right one? 
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